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SIA, 


HE Tranſlation of Ovid's Meta- 
morpboſes being now compleated by 
ſeveral Hands, and it falling to my 
Share to make a Preſent of this 
Work to one of my Friends, I 
could. think no one to proper as 
-* yourſelf. This Author has often 
been the Subject of that free and uſeful Converſa- 
tion you. have been pleas'd to honour ine with: 
You have then diſplay'd his, Beauties with the true 
genteel Spirit of Criticiſin, without affecting the 
Name of it; and s veal'“ , Fault. with that Can: 
dour, which always df... hes Gentle. nau from 
| . the 


tais might make him the bolder, in inſuring Eter- 
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the Pedant. You have us'd this favourite Poet, 
as you do your Friends, rally their leſſer Ble- 
miſhes with an Air of good Breeding, but dwell 
upon their Virtues with a ſincere Pleaſure and 
Tranſport. As I am to ſpeak ſomething of Ovid, 


J ſhall be ſo juſt as to return you many of your 


own Obſervati ns upon him; which I own that 1 
borrow'd, asa Man does Money from his Friend, 
to pay you back again without Intereſt. However, 
J bope you will look upon the Frankneſs of the 
Acknowledgment, and the Eleaſure I take in Pay- 
ment, as a little additional Satisfaction for a Debt 
ſo long v ith-held. 0 

{ ſhall reduce what I have to ſay to Ovid, un- 


der three Heads. 


J. The Author himſelf. 

II. The former Tranſlations. T9, 

1:1. The preſent Tranſlation, and particularly that 
Share that belongs to myſelf. 5 


As to Hv, himſelf, I miy venture to affirm. that 
if be js not tie beſt. he is certainly the moſt uni— 
verſelly enter teiing ard inproving Poet of Antiqui- 


ty. Ihefe Books of the At -orphoſes, are the 


Work that he laid the greateſt Streſe upon, and 
ſeen'd to promiſe himſeit more Glory from Poſte- 
rte by theſe, than any other of his Fertormances. 


Now, if a Poet is not allow'd to be the propereſt 


] idge of his own Wiitings, yet he certain!y is of 
the Labour and Pains he took in their Compolition. 
But in all Prœbability O: did not ſpeak only from 


himſelf, but the Judgment of his Contemporaries, 


ho had ſeen and allow'd them the Praiſe the Au- 
thor afterwards ſeem'd to aſſume to himſelf; and 


nity 
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nity to his Name, from the laſting Ad miration which 
would be paid to his Metwmorpsjcr, We may 
obſerve, that Hor ice does the {ume in Regard to 


his Odes; which, in many Patlages, he lays as the 


Foundation of his Fame with future Ages. But 


were not this modeſt Excuſe to be allow'd, and 
we ſay, that theſe Poets ſpoke wholly from their 0wnr 


Opinion; this only will prove them the belt Judges 
of themſelves, ſince the great Maiters in Criti- 
ciſin, and all Men of delicate Taſte, have confirm d 
the Judgment they gave of their own Writings. 


Horace's Odes, and Ovid's Metamerphoſes, are itill 


reckon'd their Maſter- pieces. 
The firſt Thing to be conſider'd in our Poet, is, 


his Imagination; which is wonderfully extenſive and 
fruitful, comprehending the greateſt Variety of Sub- 


jects, and working upon all in the molt natural 
and agreeable Manner. As he was Maſter of an in- 
exhauitible Fund of Images, he ſometimes pours 
them upon his Reader a little too thick, and allows 
not Room enough for one to ditplay itſelf, before 
it is follow'd and loſt in a ſecond and third. If 
this be a Fault in the Poet, it is a Fault the Rea. 
der ought to thank him for, who is left at Choice 
to ſelect and improve any one which affects him 


Moſt. I am ſure that Ovid s Succeſſors in Poetry 


ſtand highly indebted to him upon this Score; and 
were it a proper Entertainment, Sik, for one of 
your Diſcernment, I could give many Inſtauces 
from the moſt admir'd Poets in our own Tongue, 
to juſtify my Aſſertion. The fpadowy Beings, as 
they have been lately very properly term'd, which 
abound in Spexſer, Milton, (and I might go back 
to Chaxcer) are moſtly owing to Ovid. Spexjer, in 


particular, is remarkable for imitating the Exuberance 
ot our Poet in all his Creatares of Fancy. But to 


wave 
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wave that, let us look only on the Life and Force 
ef all Ovid's Pictures, his Deſcriptions being the 
ti neſt and exacteſt Copics of Nature. You behold 
his Daphne flying. his Europa ſwimming, his [6 
weeping, and his Niobe enters upon you with a 
flow majeſtic Pride not to be expreſs'd in Picture. 
Is to that Part of Deſcription which is peculiar to 
this Book of Ovid's, that relates the gradual Progreſs, 
or different Manner of the Changes and Transforma- 
tion of Perſons, every Story in his Book is a con- 
vincing Inſtance of the Exactneſs of his Judgment. 
The Maſters of Painting know this ſo well, that 
hardly any of them attempt a Story of his, with- 
out confulting the Poet; and ſome of their belt Pieces 
of this Kind. are only ſo far beautiful and natu- 
ral, as they come near the Deſcriptions of Ovid. 
I remember that I took a great Plcaſure, when 1 
was very young, in comparing many of his Stories 
done by the late famous Ferris, with the Originals 
in the Meramorphoſes, But, 81 R, I mult forbear 
this Subject before you, whoſe Delicacy of Taſte 
in Patxting makes you far mote capable of doing 
our Author Juſtice, I chuſe rather to ſay ſomcthing 
of his Stile in Verſification. 
Thi, 1 think, is generally allow'd to be pure, 
eafy and natural; and yet, when the Subject re- 
Quires it, Ovid can riſe up to a Sublimity both of 
1 bought and Expreſſion equal to any Poet. It 
vr ere eaty to give many Inſtances of the Elevation 
of his Stile; but J only chuſe to repeat one from 
an acknowledg'd Maſtcr in Criticiſm, as well as 
Poetry. They are the three following Lines in the 
Story of Phuethou. g 


Nilus in extremun fugit perterritas Orbem, 
Occulnitque caput, quod adbuc latet, Uſtia. ſeptem 
5 : Piulverulenta 
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Pulxerulenta vacant, ſeptem ſine flumine valles. 


Which, ſays Mr. Addiſon, are as fine and noble as 


Virgil himſelf could have wrote. f 
A lofty Stile is far indeed from being the ge- 


neral Character of Ovia's Poetty; but yet it often 


falls in his Way, as the Conſequence of his Sub- 


ject; and then we may ſee with what Force and 


Spirit he could riſe above himſelf, and reach Heights 
not inferior to the Epic Writers. After this, I 
can't forbear wondering at an Obſervation of Mr. 
Dryden's on the Verſification or Stile of Ovid, which 
he is pleas'd to rank with that of Claudian; he ſays, 


Ie conſiſts of one equal and conſtant Return f Suaunds, 


without Variation; and, after his metaphorical Man- 
ner, calls it All Carpet- Groand. There are not 
perhaps any two Poets ſo different in Stile, as Ovid 
and Claudium; and this Mr. Dryden might have 
known from Scaliger, or any common Crick; or 
indeed from the moſt common Ear; and ſurely 
that great Man was never more miſtaken, than in 
this unlucky Judgment he has paſs'd upon this Poet. 
The reading of any ſingle Story in Ovid, is ſufficient 
to refute this Obſervation; and I leave it to every 
one's own Judgment, to bring Inſtances, ſince | am 
ſure they will be better pleaſed with a Conviction 
my own Choice, than any given by another 
Hard. 5. | | 

I have heard you, SIR, often obſerve, that tho? 


the Fancy of Ovid is in moſt Places full of Beau- 


ty and Variety, yet it is moſt conſpicuous in the 
Number of Love - Stories diſpers'd in the Meta- 
morphyſes, They are all natural, and yet finely di- 
verſity'd; ſo that out of fo many upon the Sub- 
ject, where the ſame Thoughts and Images would 
occur, there are not any two Which have the ſame 

V Air 
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Air and Colouring. He was, indeed, a perfect 
_ Maſter of that Paſſion, and knew all the Diffe- 
rences, both of its Cauſe and Effects, ſo well, 
that he muſt be qualify'd to give the moſt moving 
and exact Deſcription of it. And here, SIR, I 
have an Opportunity of publiſhing to the World 
many more Strokes of your uncommon Obſerva- 
tions upon Ovid; but I have before confin'd my- 
ſelf in too narrow a Room, and muſt therefore 
keep my Method, and ſpeak ſomething of the for- 
mer Tranſlations of this Author. 
Me. Sandys, whom Mr. Dryden calls the beſt Ver- 
fifier of the laſt Age, is much too cloſe to appear 
beautiful to an Exg/;b Reader; He is ſometimes 
very happy in the turning of a few Lines, and ſoon 
after deſpicable to the laſt Degree. As I am in- 


debted to him for ſome Lines, which I deſpair'd 


of tranſlating better, I think myſelf oblig'd to bring 


an Inſtance or two from his Verſion, which give 


us all the Beauties of Ovid in a very narrow Come 
' paſs: As theſe two, 


Frigida pugnabant calidis, hamentia ficcis, 
| Mollia cum daris, fine pondere babentia pondus. 


The Cold and Hot, the Dry and Homid, fight 
The Soft and Hard, the Heavy and the Light. 


And theſe beautiful ones in the Story of 
Niobe: 


Ingemuere ſimul, — ine urvata dolore, 
Membra ſolo poſuere; ſimul ſuprema jacentes. 
Lamina verſarunt; animam ſumul exhalarunt. 


Both 


n 
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Both groan at once, at once their Bodies 
bend; „ 

With bitter Pangs at once to Earth deſcend; 

Their rolling Eyes together ſet in Death; 

Together they expire thcir parting Breath. 


I own myſelf ſurpriz'd, that Mr. Sundys, who 
certainly wanted not Learning, ſhould ſometimes 
very groſly miſtake the Senſe of his Author; and 
that his Admirers may not think him falſly accus'd, 
| deſire they would take notice of this Paſſage in 
the ſeventh Book. 1 | 


Carmina Laiades, non intellecta priorum, 
Solverat ingeniis, & precipitata jacebat 
Immemor ambagum vates obſcura ſuorum. 


Which relates to the Riddle of Sphynx, expound- 


ed by O Eaipas, the Son of Laing; but Mr. Sandys 
has tranſlated it as if he knew nothing at all of 


the Matter, and quite ſpoile the Connexion of the 
Story, by a wrong Interpretation: As thus, 


D rk Proph. cies, wot anderſtood »f old, 
The Naiades, with ſe..rching Wits, unſold. 


Whereas the S-nſe is, 


| The ſubtle Son F Laius had diſplay'd 
The myſtict Riadle of the Monſter Maid, 
And the dark Propheteſs herſelf lay dead, 
Now mindleſs of the Wiles that fili d her Head. 


I think it needleſs to jay any more of this Tranſ- 
lator; thoſe who want to conſtrue Ovid, may 


pick out his Senſe from Mr. Sandhs, but will 
I” : rarely 
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rarely diſcover any of his Beauties. That is the 
Praiſe of a later Age, and of Genius's who have 
improv'd our Poetry to the higheſt Pitch of Per- 
fection. VV 
Among theſe, Mr. Dryden is unexceptionably 
the firſt, both in Attempt and Succeſs. He might 
with good Reafon, as he frequently does, value 
himſelt upon his happy Verſion of many Parts 
of Ovid; which I believe will be found, upon a 
ſtrict Examination, to excel all his other Tranſ- 
lations. And as this is a Praiſe he himſelf ſeems 
fond of, ſo no one ought to think it too ſmall. 
an Acknowlcdgrient, ſince nothing can be a greater 
Commendation of the Perforinance of any Poet, 
than that the World approves his Works as high- - 
ly as he himſelf did, and admires thoſe Parts moſt, 
Which the Author was beſt pleas'd with. 
If there be any Thing wanting in Mr. Dryden, 
(as ſome are ſtill apt to imagine) the Tranflati- 
ons of Mr. Addiſon certainly ſupply that Defect: 
Hle is always Ovid, juſt, ſmooth, eaſy and deli- 
cate; the Turns, the reigning Beauty of the Poet; 
are ever preſery*d in the pureſt, moſt natur +l, and 
moſt inimitable Language; his Notes alone are 
ſufficient to ſhew how great a Maſter he was of 
the Poet he tranſlated; and we can only bewail 
that we have not more both of the Critick and 


the Tranſlator. We have many other Parts of | 


Ovid in our Tongue, which deſerve. the Name 
of fine Tranſlations ; but, above all; I have ſeen 
one Book of Sir Samuel Garth's, in Manuſcript, 
which, at leaſt, comes up to the Purity aud: Hap- 
pineſs of the beſt Traxſlators, But, alas! Sir, 
ſuch is the Fate of great Genius's, when they have 
perform'd' in the moſt excellent Manner, they get 
no Other Thanks, than. that they have — 
* 4 
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the ExpeQ:tion of the World. A fair Return in- 
deed, for all the Pains they take! A noble Ac- 


quital of their Obligations! Hut lach is the Tri- 


bute of the Lazy, who pertorin nothing them- 
K1ves, and are all eſtabliſ'd Judges of others, and 


- vaqueſtion'd A warders of Fame. What Treat- 


ment then muſt a Name fo obſcure as mine ex- 
pet? I begin to cry out Quarter already to the 
Criticks, and have no other Hopes left, but your 
generous Protection, which never forſook the 
Weak and Well-diſpos'd, for Fear of the Inſults 


of a Multitude. 


And now, to come to a Confeſſion; I own 
that the Parts I have attempted to tranſlate, 
were rather a Task, than any Choice of my 
own. This was the Reaſon that the Verſion 
often languiſh'd under my Hands, was interrup- 


ted and reſum'd by Fits, and never went on in 


that Equality which is neceſſary to make it ap- 
pear regular, and of a Piece with itſelf. In 
ſuch a Diſpoſition as this, it is no Wonder if 
ſome Parts of this Tranſlation are very diffe- 
rent from others; and the whole, unleſs where 
you were pleas'd to aſſiſt me, ask rather for 
Pardon than Praiſe. No one could be more 
ſenſible of the Difficulties of a 2 Tranſlation, 
than I was; ſo that I proceeded with Heavineſs, 
and review'd with Pain and Diſſatisfaction. In 
the mean Time, the Undertakers, finding their 
Work ſtand till, thought it high I ime to call in 
for other Hands, of whom l can ſay no more, than 
that as | have not ſo much as read their Tranſla- 
tions, fo I have no Share in their Merits, or their 


Faults. It is enough for me, that I have ncir 
four Books to anſwer for; and if the Reader will 
not take my former Excuſes tor theſe, l mult ſend 


him 
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him to the Story of Niobe, the beſt Part of which 
I owe to you, to put him in a good Humour, 
and make him the more inclinable to forgive the 
reſt. 8 „ 


I wiſh, S1R, that I had much more of your 


| Tranſlation to boaſt of; your frequent Cor- 


rections I acknowledge with Pleaſure and Grati- 
tude. 


I muſt own, that in a Dedication of this ram- 
bling Nature, I might attempt to do Juſtice to 
your publick and private Virtues, as well as your 


elegant Taſte of the Clafſic Authors; I might 
ſpeak of your Zeal for your Country and Con- 
ſlitution, the juſt OEconomy of your private 


Life, and the Politeneſs of your Converſition; 
| but I rather chuſe to conclude with my Wiſhes, 


that you would permit ſome at leaſt of your ex- 
cellent Compolitions to come Abroad; and then 


the Publick will allow me, that I have choſen - 
the moſt proper PATRON for ſo elegant a Poet 
as Ov1D: In ſhort, whatever they _ think 


of me as a Tranſlator, all Men of 


adgment 


would conclude me much in the right, and very | 


happy in being 
Your moſt devoted f 
Humble $ er vant, 


Aug. 1. 1716. ; 
G. SEWELL. 
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BOOK 1. 


The ARGUMENT. 


In the beginning, the Chaos is ſeparated inito four ele- 
ments ; the proper ſpecies of inhabitants are aſſizn'd tc 
| each element, and Man is made of earth and watcr. 
The four ages of mankind follow ; in the laſt of which, 
a race of men ſpring from the blood of the giants, pro- 
vok's by whoſe impiety, Jupiter, though he had before 
turn'd Lycaon into a wolf, for a warning to the war ld, 
reſolves, by a general puniſhment, ti deſtroy all man- 
Lind by a deluge, in which, Deucalion and Pyrrha are 
only preſerr/d ; who, upon the reſtoring of the earth, 
repair mankind, by caſting of fl;nes behind their backs. 
4s for all other animals, they were produc'd by heat | 
; B an 


. Unſtable was the earth, and dark the air; 


* F Book l. 
and noiſture: 3 and among the reſt, the ſerpent Python, 
whom Apollo kills, and then inſtitutes the Pythian 

games, in memory of the action. The conquerors, at 
theſe games, were honour'd with a crown of Alh, fer 
as yet there was no laurel, till the nymph Daphne was 

| turn'd into that tree. Upin this Accident, the River- 
Gods came to condole with, and comfort, her father Pe- 
neus; iz which aſſembly, Inachus alone was wantirg, 
he being in ſearch of his daughter To, whom jupiter, 
after be had debauch'd, chang'd into a Cow. She be- 
ing committed to the cuſtody of Argus, Mercury, after 
the relation of the transformation of Syrinx into a 
Reed, kills him, and Juno tranſplants his eyes into the 

Peacock' tail. Jupiter re transforms Io into her own + 
Hape, aud ſbe brings forth Bpaphus. 


IEG = F bodies chang'd to other forms, I ſing; 
Aid me, ye gods, from whom theſe 

'D SY changes ſpring ; 
57 And from the world's firſt riſe, to preſent _ 


Þ e. 
Deduce the lengthen d tenour of my lays. 


Before the earth and ocean yet were made, 


And the high arch of heav'n o'er all diſplay'd, 


Nature one form of things, a Chaos ſhow'd, 


An indigeſted and unfaſhion'd load, 
Where ill cemented ſeeds in diſcord jarr'd, 


And all the elements together warr'd. 

No ſun yet brighten'd o'er the dusky night. 
No waxing moon renew'd her waining light, 
Nor earth ſelf-ballanc'd in the air was plac'd, 


Nor Fmphitrite's arms the ball embrac'd. 


Then ocean, air, and carth, confounded were ; 
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The ſea unnavigable. No forms aſſign'd 


To each as yet diftinguiſh'd any kind: 


But all was mutual feud ; this, that reſiſts, 


Internal war thro' ev'ry mals exiſts. 


The cold and hot, the dry and humid fight, 

The ſoft and hard, the heavy and the light. f 
But God and careful nature interpoſe, 
To reconcile the elemental foes: 

He earth from heav'n, and ſea from earth dkjoins, 
And, from groſs air, the purer heav'n reſines; 
Then by his prudent care the maſs controul'd, | 


Began her blind materials to unfold. 


He to each portion proper ſeats aſſigns, 

And all the beauteous whole in peace combines. 
Then firſt up ſhot the fire by nature light. 
Surrounded with her flames the arched height. 
Air, next in levity, and next in place, | 
Sunk lower down, and fill'd the midmoſt ſpace, 
The earth, of cloſer and compaQer ſtate, 


Fell ſelf-incumber'd, with her proper weigkt. 


On her the groſfer elements attend, 

And to the deepeſt, loweſt part deſcend. 

The waters laſt took place, and flowing round, 

The girded globe's extenfive circuit bound. 
Whatever god thus broke the formleſs heap, 


And bid the parts a juſt proportion keep. 
- Firſt, that the earth might regular appear, 


He rounds the figure to a perfeft ſphere. 
Next bid the ſea to roll, the winds he gave 
To ſwell the ſurges of the rifing Wave. 
The rifing waves commiſlion'd to explore 


The compaſo' d earth, and bound it with a fhore: 


4 OI D's Book I. 
'{'hen gave the ſprings to rite, the lakes to ſpread, 
Adown their winding banks the rivers led, 
Deſceading gradual from the fountain-head. 
Thele different in place and ſite abound, 
Some earth receives, and ſucks into the ground : 
Some to the ſea draw on their humid train, 
Swelling the boundleſs treaſures of the main. 
There in their narrow banks confin'd no more, 
They freer rage and laſh the ſounding ſhore. 
Then laſt are cloath'd the woods, the plains extend, 
Subſide the valleys, and the hills aſcend, 
And as two equal zones on either fide, 

On left and right the meaſur'd heav'ns divide, 
While the fifth rages with intenſer heat ; 
So the ſame lines the parted globe compleat. 
Exceſſive heats poſſeſs the midmoſt place, 

A ſad, aduſt, inhabitable ſpace, | 

On two eternal hills of ſnow are ſeen ; | 
And two indulgent heav'n has plac'd between, 
Whoſe climes a due proportion'd mixture hold, 
Temper'd with equal parts of heat and cold. 

The ſpacious fields of air ſuſpended high, 

Incloſe the ball, and skirt it with the sky: 

Air, which with fire ballanc'd, holds the ſame, 
As lighter water to the earthy frame. 

There changing clouds their wand'ring courſes take, 
Thence at the thunder's voice pale mortals ſhake ; 
Thence ſtorms invade, and pointed light'ning ſpring, 
And chilling winds the wint'ry ſeaſon bring. 

Nor did the maker's providential care 

Leave them at large the tyrants of the air. 


Scarce 
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Scarce now the world the threaten'd wreck reſtrains, 
Tho' each confin'd, in diſtant quarters reigns, 
So fierce a war the brotherhood maintains. 
Eurus to Perſia and the regions flies, 
Bleſs'd with the morning rays and ſpicy skies; 
The gentle Zephyr wrings his Weſtern way, 
To countries warm'd with the remains of day ; 
| Tempeituous Boreas blaſts in Scyrhia war, 
Near flow Bootet, and his frozen car; 
While Auſter all the ſouthern clime diftains 
With gloomy clouds, and everlaſting rains, 
Far above theſe, in order and in place, 
The wiſe Creator fix'd the heav'nly ſpace ; 
Pure liquid fields of light, from dregs refin'd, 
Unclogg'd by earth, by diſtance unconfin'd. 
Scarce were theſe parts in proper limits fix'd, 
Whea long depreſs'd, and with confuſion mix'd; 
Each ſtar up-ſhot its explicated head, 
And Heav'n's wide pavement with new glories ſpread. 
Then, that no void of nature might appear, | 
With forms divine he fill'd the heav'nly ſphere. * 
The paſſive air receiv d the feather'd broods 7 
| Beaſts ſhar d the earth, and peopl d all the woods, 
And the bright fiſh diverſify d the floods. 2 
A nobler creature yet was undefign'd 
Of higher powers, and more exalted mind; 
Of thought capacious, whoſe imperia! ſway 
The lower mute creation muſt obey ; 
Then man was made, whoſe animated frame, 
Or God inform'd with a celeſtial flame, 
Or earth from purer heav'n but lately freed, 
Retain'd ſome paaticies of kindred-ſeed : 
Which, when Promethens in a maſs had fix'd, 
ce And tempting with the living current mix'd, 
| - a 
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He on his artificial work impreſs'd 
The godhead's image, in the ſoul conſeſs d. 
Hence, while his fellow-creatures of the earth, 
With downward fight betray their humbler birth, 
Man of ereQted frame looks up on high, 
Heav'nward he caſts his elevated eye, 

And grows familiar with his native sky. 

Thus clay firſt faſhion'd, other ſhapes put on, 
And new transform'd in human figure hone. 
The golden age was firſt, when man maintain'd 

His ſoul- unclouded, and his ſenſe unſtain'd, 

And truth and innocence together reign'd : 
Nor fear, nor puniſhment, compell'd an awe, 
When all were govern'd by unwritten law. 
No books were then, nor at the judge's look, 
In ſuppliant.crowds the guilty pris'ners ſhook, 
Conſcienes the only judge, and only book. 

_ Guiltleſs of wounds, the Pize ſecurely ſtood, 
Nor chang d for diſtant ſeas her native wood. 
Then unambizious mortals knew no more 
Than the hort proſpe& of their native ſhore. 
No walls, nor ſteepy bulwarks rais'd in air, 
The cities girt; as yet no cities were. 
No hand had yet the wreathing trumpet made, 
The poliſh'd helmet, or the murd'ring blade; 
Fearleſs, and: guiltleſs of the warrior's crime, 
The happy nations flept away the time. 
The earth unwounded bore, the willing ſoil 
Put forth her fruits, without the plough-man's toi! ; 
And man content with his ſpontangaus food, 

_ Gather'd the fruits of nature in the wood; 
The fragrant berries from the mountains tore, 


And ipoil'd the buſhes of their bluſbjag ſtore ; 
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On cornels, and on ruddy wildings fed, 

And ripen'd Acorns, which the Oaks had ſhed. 

On flow'rs unſown ſoft Zephyr ſpread his wing, 

And time itſelf was one immortal ſpring. 

Enſuing years the yellow harveſt yield, 

The bearded blade up- ſprung from earth untill'd, 

And loaded unrenew'd the hoary field. 

Floods were with milk, and floods with nectar fill'd, 

And honey from the ſweating oak diſtilbd. 
Saturn depos'd, and down to hell convey'd, 

Ulurping Joe the worldly empire ſway'd. 

Succeeding times the //ver age beheld, 

Purer than 4ra/5, by better gold excell'd. 

Jore now contraſting /pring's extended rays, 

Reduc'd the year into unequal days. 

Now ſummer, autumn, winter, firſt began, 

And /pring, the ſhorteſt of the ſeaſons, ran ; 

Then glow'd the air with ſultry heats, the wind 

Began in ificles the rain to bind: 

Mortals to houſes then for ſhelter fled. 

Caves were their houſes, or an ofier-ſhed ; 

Then furrows for the quick'ning grain were broke, 

And labouring oxen groan'd beneath the y oke. 
Third in ſucceſſion ran the brazen age, 

Cruel of heart, and prone to martial rage, 

Not yet compleatly wicked; but the laſt 

Of harden'd iron, all the reſt ſurpaſt. 

All ills abound from this corrupted vein, 

And various crimes their baſer morals ſtain; 

Then modeſty, and faith, and right, withdrew, 
Succeeded by a foul abandon'd crew. 


Cunning, and fraud, and an infidjous train a | 
Then 


Of wiles, and firatagems, and force obtain, 
And execrable luſt of wicked gain. 


Wy 
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Then firſt with wind the ſwelling ſails were fill'd, 

The tackle rude, the ſailor yet unskill'd. 

Trees that long rooted on the mountains ſtood, 

Now bounded o'er the deep unpractis'd flood. 

Now property began, the meaſurer's care ö 
Marks out the lands, and limits ev'ry ſhare, 8 
Lands before common as the light and air. 

Nor did they only from the earth demand 

Fer annual ſtores for each poſſeſſor's hand; 

But what kind providence had deepeſt laid, 

And neareſt hell's impenetrable ſhade, ; 

By force they ſeek, explore the darkſome way, 

For rip'ning ore, embowell'd earth diſplay, © 
And bring the ſource of miſchief into day. 

And now an impious race of men behold 

Accurſed Reel, and more accurſed gold: 

The fatal parents they of new alarms, 

Give birth to war, and fill the world with arms; 

In bloody hands reſounding weapons ſhake, 

While men the ties v moral good forſake. 

All is a ſtate of war, the hoſt his gueſt, 

The ſons- in- law their father's blood requeſt. 
Friendſhip with brothers now is rarely found; 
Husband their wives, and wives their husbands wound, 
The flep-dames to their ſons new poiſons give, 

And ſons enquire how long their ſires ſhall live. 

Duty with piety expiring lies. 
And Fuftice long oppreſs'd with bloody cries, © 
_ Laſt of her virtues, ſeeks her native skies. 

Nor was the gods themſelves ſecure on high, 
For now the giants ſtrove to ſtorm the sky, 
The lawleſs brood, with bold attempt invade 
The gods, and mountains upon mountains laid. 
But 
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But now the bolt, enrag'd the fither took. 
Olympus from her deep foundation ſhook ; | 
Their ſtructure nodded at the mighty ſtroke, 
And 0% ſhatter'd top o'er Pc/ivz broke. 

They in their own ungodly ruins fliin, 

Gave to their parent-earth their blood again: 
She that ſome monument might ſtill be ſeen, 
That ſuch a wicked progeny had been, 
Drench'd as ſhe was, and reeking in the ſtrike, 


Conceives with heat, and warms their blood to life. 


Auother race enſues ; but like the firſt, 

Hateful of gods, and by the gods accurſt ; 

Full of revenge, and cruclty, and flame, 

Reſembling well the blood from whence they came. 

This ſcene preſented to impartial view, ty 
A ſigh from Jove's imperial boſom drew: 

Who now revolving in his troubled breaſt 

The horrid ſecret of Lycaor's feaſt, 3 

A deep reſentment in his ſoul commenc'd, 

And worthy of divinity incens'd. 

A ſynod of the gods he calls; without delay, 

Th' aſſembling ſynod his commands obey. 

A liquid tract of light extends on high, 

Clear to the view in an unclouded sky; 

The place for a diſtinguiſh'd whiteneſs fam'd, 

By men below the milky way is nam'd. 5 

The bright immortals tread this heav'nly road 

To Fove's high court, the thunderer's abode. 

On left and right the golden doors unfold, 

Which pow'rs of a ſuperior order hold; 

The commons ſcatter'd. o'er the azure ſpace, 

The front auguſt the fav'rite god-heads grace. 

This place, ſo bold a figure might I try, 

' The muſe ſhould call the Vindſor of the sky. 


Bs Soon 


In that fad day did'ſt thou Auguſtus, prove prove. 
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Soon as the deities were ſeated round, 


And Fove ſuperior their aſſembly crown'd, 


The god did on his iv'ry ſcepter bear, 


And thrice he ſhook the terrors of his hair; 


Thro' ocean, earth, and sky, the motion ran, 


When thus in indignation he began. 


Not more concern poſſeſs'd my jealous ſoul, 

For this debated empire of the whole, 

Than when the ſnaky brothers durſt invade, 
And would on heav'n their hundred hands have laid. 
Tho' fierce the foe, yet did that war depend. 

On one original, and ſoon had end. 

Now all the race of man I muſt confound, 
Wherever Nereas walks his wavy round: 

And this I vow by thoſe infernal floods, 

That flowly glide thro? ſilent Stygian woods. 

All remedies I try'd, but vain my ſtrife ; 

But limbs incurable demand the knife, 

Leſt _y —_ and taint the ſounder ſprings of ( 


Our demi-gods, our fatyrs, nymphs, and fauns, 
Who haunt the ſprings, the mountains, and the lawns, 


(On whom, fince yet we pleaſe not to beſtow 


Celeſtial dwellings) muſt ſubſiſt below. 
Think you, that they in ſafety can remain, 
When I my ſelf, who o'er immortals reign, 
Who ſend the lightning, and this empire ſway, 
The ſtern Lycaon praftis'd to betray ? 


All are alarm'd, in rage the wretch demand. 


So when bold treaſon ſought with impious hand, 


By Cæſar's blood to fink the name of Rome, 


All nations trembled at the ſudden doom : 
The world was ſhock'd ; nor leſs thy people's vv 


Then 
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Then Jeve his gods, who nodding, now ſuppreſt. 

Their pious mur murs, and thus told the reſt. 

He hath his puniſhment, remit that care ; 

The manner how, I will in brief declare: 

J heard the wicked ſcandal of the times, 

But hop'd that fame had magnify'd their crimes, 

And ſo the ſad experiment to try, 

I haſten'd down, and left the golden sky. 

A god, transform'd like one of human birth, 

Long did I wander thro! the peopl d earth. 

'Twere long to tell what Crimes of ev'ry ſort 

Swarm'd in all parts; the truth excecds report. 

Now thro' the dreary Menalus | paſt, 

The haunt of monſt'rous beaſts, an horrid waſte, 

Next thro* Cy/lene's airy height I rove, 

And cold Lyræus and her pine-tree grove. 

There where th' Arcadians dwell, when doubtful light 

Drew on the dewy chariot of the night, 

] enter'd his unhoſpitable court. 

The better vulgar to their pray'rs reſort, 

When I by figns had ſhewn a god's repair: 

Lycaon firſt derides their zealous pray'r ; | 

Then cries, we ſoon the certain truth will ſee, 

Whether he mortal or immortal be, 

So in the night, when I ſhould ſleeping lay, 

He thought to murder his intended prey. 5 

Nor with ſo foul an enterprize content, 

An hoſtage murders from Moliſſus ſent: 

Part of his limbs yet warm with life he boils, 

And others he on hiſſing embers broils, 

Thus was he pleas'd to try his doubtful gueſt, 

And ſets before me this inhuman feaſt : 

But ſoon my flames around the palace ſpread, 

| Now falling on it's guilty maſter's d: 
"WS. He 
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He trighted, to the filent deſart flies, 

And there to ſpeak with vain endeavours tries. 

His voice is howling now; and then he draws, 

Still üke himſelf in that, his raging jaws : 

His nature in his luſt of blood remains, 

And now againſt the fearful herds obtains ; 

_ His arms turn thighs, his clothes are ſhaggy hair, 

His features, now a wolf, ſome likeneſs bear. 

So hang his hoary hairs with griſly grace, 

And ſuch the meagre horror of his face, 

His eye-balls glaring with their wonted flame ; 

His form all terrible, and ſtill the ſame. 

One houſe that fate, which all deſerve, ſuſtains ; 

For thro! the world the fierce Erinnys reigns. 
It looks like a conſpiracy to fin ; but all 
Shall pay their ſcore, and, as they merit, fall. 

Jeve's words a part approve, and his intent 
Exaſperate ; the reſt give their conſent : 
Yet all for man's deſtruction griev'd appear, 

And ask what form the widow'd earth ſhall bear ? 
Who ſhall with odours their cold altars grace? 
Maſt only beaſts poſſeſs the deſart place? 

The king of gods re-comforts their deſpair, 
Charging himſelf with that important care ; 
Then bids them on his ſacred word rely 

For reſtoration, and a new ſupply, 

That from ſtrange origins their births ſhould trace, 

A better people, and more pious race. 

And now about to let his light'ning fly, 

He fear'd the circling flame ſhould catch the sky, 
And burn heav'n's axle-tree. Beſides, by doom 
Of certain fite, he knew the time ſhould come, 
Wheu ſea, earth, heav'n, and all the curious frame 


Of this world's maſs ſhould ſhrink in purging flame. 


1. 


He 
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He chere fore Jays his Cyclops darts afide ; 
His thoughts a ditt'rent puniſhment provide, 
To drown mank-nd by waters from on high. 
And open all the flood-gates of the sky. 
Rough B-.rcas in oliun priſon laid, 
And thoſe dry blaits which gather'd clouds invade ; 
Out flies the St, with drooping wings, who ſhrouds 
His gloomy viſage in a night of clouds. 
His white hair ſtreams, his beard all-ſwell'd with ſhow'rs, 
Miſts bind his brows, rain from his boſom pours. 
As his broad hand the hanging clouds conſtrains, 
They roar and ſcatter in deſcending rains, 
Iris extends her bow of various dyes, 
And feeds the weeping clouds with new ſupplies. 
The corn now lodges, the deſpairing ſwain 
Mourns his loſt harveſt, and his fruitleſs pain. 
Now Jope unſatisfy'd with heav'nly rage, 
Calls in his ſea green brother to engage, 
And bids him with auxiliar waves reſort ; 
The god ſtraight calls the rivers to his court. 
The rivers came, when Neptune riſing ſaid, 
The time demands few words, and ſpeedy aid. 
Go all in haſte, exert your wat'ry force, 
And take a larger, more licentious courſe ; 
Unlock vour ſprings, and give your floods the rein, 
Nought check your torrents, nor your pow'rs reſtrain. 
Thus charg'd, they all return, their ſprings unfold, 
All to the ſea with head-long fury rol!d, 
His trident ſtrikes the earth, the trembling ground 
Pours four a flood of waters from the wound. 
Thro' open fields now ruſh the ſpreading floods, 
Sweep off the herds, the people, and the woods; L 
Beat down the houſes with reliſtleſs ſway, 
And hurry temples with their gods away. 
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If any building could the flood oppoſe, N 

The ſwelling waves above the ſummit roſe; 

The higheſt tow'rs, in their aſpiring pride, 

Are loſt, and ſwallow'd in the riſing tide. 

Now land and ſea no diff rent proſpe bore, 

For all was ſea, nor had the ſea a ſhore. 

For refuge, ſome to mountain-tops retreat 3 

Others in boats expect a ſafer ſeat, 

There ſpread their ſails, and ply the lab'ring oar, 

Where they had work'd the crooked plough before. 

Here one o'er fields of corn directs his boat, 

O'er cover'd villages there others float; 

In fields they anchor caſt, if chance ſo guide, 

While crooked keels oppreſs the vineyard's fide. 

Where brouzing goats on Mountains lately fed, 

The monſtrous ſea-calf forms his oozy bed. 

Beneath the deep the Nereids, in ſurprize, 

See woods and groves, and towns and temples riſe : 

The dolphins now amidſt the foreſt glide, 

Shake the tall oaks, and beat the boughs aſide : 

The wolf now gentle, ſwims among the ſheep, 

Tygers and lions mingle in the deep : 

His ſwiftneſs now avails the hart no more, 5 5 

Nor force of light'ning aids the tusked Boar. 

The wand' ring birds that ſought for reſt in vain, 

With weary wings deſcend into the main : 

The ſeas oppreſs the mountains with their weight, 

And unknown ſurges beat the airy height. 

Moſt of mankind the raging billows hide; 

They whom the waters ſpar'd, by hunger dy'd. 

The land of Phocis fruitful when a land, 

Divides Aonia from th' Ada ſtrand; 

But now a part of the inſulting main, 

A wat'ry deſart, and a delug'd plain. 1 
; | Ne There 
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There his two forked heads Parnaſſus ſhrouds, 
Amid the ſtarry fires, above the clouds. 

Here did Dencalisn and his conſort float; 

Here fix'd (the reſt was ſea) their little boat. 
The nymphs and mountain-gods he firſt adores, 
And Themis, then oraculous, implores. 5 
None was there better, none more juſt than he; 
And none more reverenc'd the gods than ſhe. 
When Jove did now a gen' ral proſpect take, 
And view'd the world one vaſt extended lake; 
And of ſo many millions lately known, 

Saw but one male and female left alone: 

Both innocent of crimes, a faithful pair, 

Both much devoted to the gods and pray'r. 

The god aſſigns it then to Borea,s* care 

To chaſe the clouds, and purge the troubled air. 
Now to the heav*ns he ſhews earth's open face, 
And to the earth reveals the heav'nly ſpace. 

The ſeas no longer rage; their awful, guide 
Now lays his trident and his arms aſide, 
To calm the billows of the ſinking tide. 

Then calls blue Triton, riding on the deep, 
(Whoſe mantle Nature did in purple ſteep) 
And bids him ſoon his vocal ſhell inſpire, 
And give the floods the ſignal to retire. . 

He takes his trumpet ; narrow in extent 8 I 


n 


The trumpet's mouth, but wreathing as it went; 
It belly'd out, and widen'd at the vent: 

Which when the god inſpires, tis heard by all, 
From the Suns riſing, to his lateſt fall. | 
When this the wat'ry deity had ſet 

To his large mouth, and ſounded a retreat, 

All floods it heard, that earth or ocean knew ; 


And all the floods, that heard the ſound, win = 
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The ſeas have now a ſhore, the floods ſubſide. 
And the full ſtreams within their channels glide. 
The mountain-tops, and ev'ry airy ſteep 
+ Seem to ſhoot out, and grow above the deep. 
The carth aſcends, and as the waters fal!, 
Diſcloſes larger portions of the ball. 
At laſt, by length of time, and ſlow degrees, 
Above the waves appear the mounting trees ; 
Their tops all bare aud naked by the flood, 
Their boughs perplex'd with ſlime and hanging mud. 
And now the world a reſtoration knew, | 
Which thus preſented to Deacalion's view, 
As he his eyes upon her boſom caſt, 
A deadly, filent, ſad, unpeopl'd waſte : 
His heart all ſwell'd with grief, ſuffus'd his ey es, 
Thus to his Pyrrba he himſelf applies. | 
O ſiſter! o my wife! the poor remains 
Of all thy ſex, which all in one contains ; 
Whom human nature, one paternal line, 
Then one chaſte bed, and now like dangers join. 
Of what the ſun beholds from eff to we#, 
We two are all; the ſea entombs the reſt. 
Nor yet our lives a certain ſafety find ; 
For ſtill the threat'ning clouds diſturb my mind. 
How would thy heart have bore that wretched ate, 
Had I been loſt, and thou preſerv'd by fate? 
How couid thy ſoul alone her fears ſuſtain, 
With none to comfort, and divide thy pain ? 
For, truit me, if the ſea had ſwallow'd thee, 
I would have follow'd, and embrac'd the ſea. 
O! that J could my father's cunning uſe, 
And into moulded clay a foul infuſe! . 
Now, all of mortal race we two contain, 


And but a pattern of mankind remain. 
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This ſaid, both wept, both pray'rs to heav'n addreſs, 
And ſeek the oracle in their diſtroſs; 
Then quick deſcending to Cephi/us' flood, 
Now in his banks confin'd, tho? foul with mud. 
They on their heads and garments water throw, 
And to the temple of the goddeſs go. 
Then all with moſs o'ergrown, and wet with mire, 
The deſart-altzr long unus'd to fire, 
There humbly on their faces proftrate laid, 
Kiſs'd the cold ſtones, and ſigh'd, and trembling pray d: 
If pow'rs divine to juit deſires conſent, 
And angry gods will in the end relen:. 
Say, Themis, how ſhall! we our race repair, 
And the loſt world? oh comfort our deſpair ! 
The goddeſs, with compaſſion touch'd, reply'd, 
Go from the temple, and your faces hide, 
Unbind your clothes, and let them looſely flow, 
And your great parent's bones behind you throw. 
Both much amaz'd, a tedious filence paſt, 
Pyrrba began, and ſpoke her doubts at laſt. 
Her hands the goddeſs's commands refuſe, 
While her faint, falt'ring tongue for pardon ſues. 
Were tle dead bones in this rude manner toſt, 
She fears ſhe might offend her mother's ghoſt. 
Mean while, they ſearch, and weight in deep debate, 
The words proceeding from ambiguous fate. 
His conſort then Deucalion thus addreſt, 
And ſooth'd with pleaſing words her troubled breaſt: 
Or we this oracle amiſs explain, 
Or the juſt gods no wicked deed ordain. 
Our mother is the earth; the various tones 
Spread on her ſurface, I ſuppoſe her bones. 


Theſe 
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Tho! this conjecture eas'd his Pyrrab's mind; 
Vet more to doubt than hope ſhe ſtill inclin'd, 5 
So little both on heav'n's advice rely, EO 
Yet think it innocent and ſafe to try. 
'Thus then their heads they veil'd, their clothes n 
And ſtones, as order'd, o'er their ſhoulders caſt. 
The ſtones ( who could the prodigy believe, 
Did not antiquity the truth receive?) 
Began their native hardneſs to forego, 
And, by degrees into a ſoftneſs flow ; 
Then ſoon they ſhape and human figure drew, 
Their mildneſs ſtill increaſing as they grew. 
Not yet the perfect form of man they took, 
But like ſome rude, imperfe& ſtatues look; 
Whoſe features turn'd, as yet unfiniſh'd ſtand, 
And ask the laſt, nice, animating hand. 
The earthy parts, and thoſe replete with juice, 
Were both converted to the body's ule. 
Th' unflexible and ſolid turn to bones; 
The veins remain, as in the native ſtones. 
From the man's caſt, the forms of men enſue, 
And thoſe were women, which the woman threw. 
Hence we, -a hardy race, inur'd to pain, 
Our actions our original explain. 
All other creatures took their num'rous birth 
And figures, from the voluntary earth. 
For when the rotten ſlime and marſhy mud, 
And all the ſtagnant refuſe of the flood, 
Felt the warm ſun his ſultry vigour dart, 
The heavy ſubſtance ſwell'd through ev'ry part. 
The pregnant ſeeds now quick'ning in the earth, 
Asin the mother's womb the teeming birth, 
Began to grow, and by degrees dilate, 
And faſhion into ſhape their forming ſtate. 


Theſe are we order'd for to caſt behind. ? 
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So when the Nile, retiring from the plain, 
Now in her ſeven - fold channel flows again, 
Soon as the burning rays affect the land, 
Baking the oozy ſlime and matted ſand. 

The plough-man, as he turns the glebe, eſpies 
New animals of various natures riſe. 

Some in the inſtant of conception came, 
Others a ſhapeleſs and imperſect frame; 
And the ſame matter often they may find 

An animal before, a clod behind. . 
For heat and moiſture, when they temp'rate grow, 

Will ſoon conceive, and life on things beſtow. 
From ſtriving fire and water all proceed, 

A diſagreeing harmony of breed. 

So the late delug'd earth with mud beſpread, 
Smit with the fervour which the ſun-beams ſhed, 
Produc'd unnumber'd figures to behold : 
Some creatures ſhe reſtor'd that liv'd of old, 8 
And caſt ſome monſters in a newer mould. 
Huge Python thee againtt her will, ſhe bred, 

A ſerpent, whom the new-born people dread; 

He ſeems a mighty mountain as he lies, 

So vaſt the compaſs of his monſtrous ſize ! 

The youthful god, who bears the filver bow, 

Till then? but practis'd on the flying roe; 

Or in the woods on trembling harts employ'd, 

Now with that bow this monſtrous plague deſtroy'd. 
A thouſand arrows from his quiver flew, | =) 
Fer yet the god the ſtruggling terror ſlew, 8 
And through his wounds the clotted poiſon drew. 
Then, to preſerve the memorable deed 

To lateſt times, the victor god decree'd, 

An inſtitution of contending games, 

Which from the ſerpent he the Pythian names; 


= 
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In which the youth ſuperiour to the reſt. 

Who ran the ſwifteſt, or who wreſtl'd beſt ; 

Or he whoſe wheels firſt mark'd the duſty round, 

Was with the prize, an oaken garland, crown'd. 

The laurel was not yet; all forts of boughs 

 Phebus then bound around his radiant brows. 

Peneian Daphne was his firſt bejov'd: 

Not chance, but cupid's wrath, that fury mov'd ; 


; Whom Ph#bus (proud of his late conqueſt) ſaw, 


As he his pliant bow began to draw ; 

And ſaid, laſcivious boy, how ill agree | 
Thou and theſe arms! too manly far for thee. 
Much better I become that graceful weight, 

I whoſe keen arrows carry certain fate, 

That ev'ry foe, or beaſt, or man ſubdue, 

That with unnumber'd ſhafts the Python ſlew : 
Whoſe bulk entended, ſuch a ſpace poſſeſt, 

As cover'd lab'ring acres where he preſt. 

Be it thy pride an idle flame to raiſe, 

Nor think to emulate my higher praiſe. 

Then Venus ſon, O Phabus | may thy dart 

All others wound, as mine ſhall wound thy heart. 
As much to you as lower creatures bend, 

So much my pow'rs thy leſſer fame tranſcend. 
He ſpoke ; then breaks the air with nimble wings, 
And to Parnaſſus) ſhady ſummit ſprings ; 

Two diff rent arrows from his quiver draws, 
One hate of love, and one of love the cauſe. 
What caus'd was ſharp, and bore a golden head ; 
But what repell'd, was blunt, and tipt with lead. 
This Daphne fix'd ; the other Phoebus felt 

Pierce through his bones, and all his marrow melt. 
Quick the god kindled with the lover's flame ; 
The nymph abhors the paſſion, and the name. 


Sne 
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She with a maiden emulation fir'd, 
The chaſte Diara and her ſports admir'd. 


Plcas'd with the ſpoils of beaſls, and ſylvan lares, 


A fillet binding her neglected hairs: 
Her many ſought, as many ſhe deny'd, 


Nor ever ſoil'd with man her virgin pride, 


Frequents the pathleſs woods, and hates to prove, 


Nor cares to hear what H. men is, or love. 


Oft from her father theſe expreſſions came, 

From you, my daughter, I a % might claim; 
From you, my diughter; too, a grandſire's name. 
But ſhe thought marriage, and it's joys, a ſhame, 
And her face redden'd at the hated name, 


UV 


Hung on his neck with fawning arms, and ſaid, 


Dear father, give me leave to die a maid. 
Fave to Diana granted this requeſt, 


And he too fondly his conſent expreſt. 


But you, fair nymph, controul thy own defire, 


And what thy vow forbids, thy charms inſpire. 


Apollo ſees, and court her nuptial bed, 


| While his fond hopes are by his paſſion fed: 


He burns, nor did his oracles relate | 
Now not infallible, their maſter's fate. 


Sudden and violent as ſtubbles burn, 


As the light hedges. into blazes turn, 


Where travellers have left a fire behind, 
That catches quick, and ſcatters with the wind. 


So the god kindles, ſo his paſſion reigns 5 
In his warm breaſt, and ſpreads thro' all his veins, 
And feeds with hope his unſucceſsful pains. | 


He on her neci ſees her neglected hair, | 
And cries, how beautiful ! were art but there ; 
He ſees her eyes, like ſtars divinely bright, 


He ſees her lips, and wiſhes more than fight. 
| Her 
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Her fingers and her hands his paſſion raiſe, 
While his fond tongue grows wanton in their praiſe: 
Admires her half conceal'd, half naked arms, 
And fancies parts unſeen have greater charms. 
She flies as ſwift as winds that (weep thro' air, 
Nor ſtops to hear this fond recalling pray' r. 
Stay, nymph, I pray tice. ſtay, I am no foes 
So lainbs from wolves, harts fly from lyons ſo: 
So from the eagle ſprings the trembling dove; 
They from their deaths, but my purſuit is love. 
Ah me! if thou ſhould'>t fall, or thorns ſhould raſe 
Thy tender legs, whilſt I enforce the chace. 
Theſe roughs are craggy, moderate thy haſte, 
And, truſt me, I will not purſue ſo fat. 
Nor yet, to know thy lover, nymph, diſdain, 
I am no homely clown, nor mountain ſwain; 
Nor flocks nor herds obſerves my careful eye, 
You'know not whom you fly, and therefore fly. 
Me Delphos, Claros, Tenedos o.ey, 
And regal Patara obſerves my ſway. 
Fore is my fire, and I his ſon reveal 
What preſent, paſt, or future times conceal. 
Immortal verſe from my invention ſprings, 
And I firſt harmoniz'd the dancing ſtrings, 
Sure to the mark is ſent my feather d dart, 
But now a ſurer wounds my bleeding heart. 
The pow'rs of plants, and phyſc's art I found, 
The great reliever thro' the world renown'd. 
Ah! that no plants can cure a lover's pain, 
Uſeful to all, but to their maſter vain. 
More had he ſaid, when ſhe, with nimble dread, 
From him and his unfiniſh'd courtſhip fled. 
How graceful then! the wind that obvious blew, 


Too much bettay'd ber to his am'rous view 3 
And 
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And as it back her careleſs treſſes bore, 
Her flight improv'd her glowing beauties more. 
No more the god will his intreaties loſe, 
But urg'd by love, with all his force purſues. 
As when a hare the ſpeedy grey hound ſpies, 
His feet for prey, ſhe her's for ſafety plies; 
And now he ſtrains, and now he forward bends, 
Now to her heels his lengthen'd ſnout extends; 
So near he bears, and hovers o're the prize, 
He ſeems to ſeize her ev'ry ſtep ſhe flies, 
| While ſhe, uncertain whether caught or no, 
Springs from his mouth, and mocks the ſeizing foe. 
The god and virgin in ſuch ſtrife appear; 
He quicken'd by his hope, and ſhe by fear: 
But the purſuer's feet more nimble prove; 
For he was aided by the wings of love. 
No reſt he gives, but cloſe behind her bears, 
Pants on her neck, and breaths upon her hairs. 
Now ſhe all faint, and weary with the chace, 
Felt the retreating blood forſake her face; 
And looking on her father's ſtream, ſhe ſaid, 
Aid me, my father, if ye ſtreams can aid. 
May earth my beauties hide, that caus d my fate, 
Or thou trasform me to another ſtate. 
She ſaid, a ſtiffneſs all her limbs poſſeſt, 
And ſlender films her ſofter fides inveſt. 
Her hairs are leaves, her arms to branches ſhoot, 
And her ſwift feet now fix into a root. 
Her graceful head a leafy top ſuſtains, 
Thro' all her form one beauty ſtill remains. 
Phzbus ſtill loves, and ſtrokes the new-born plant, 
And feels her heart within the bark to pant. 
Then with his arms the ſwelling bole embrac'd, 
And cloſe compreſs'd it, as it were her waſte ; 
id Then 
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Then to the boughs his eager lips applies, | 
Kiſſing the wood, the wood his kiſſes flies. 

To whom the god, fince rigid fates decree 
Thee not my bride, yet thou ſhalt be my tree : 
Thou on my harp and quiver ſhalt appear, 
And thee, dear laurel, ſhall my treſſes bear; 
And thou ſhalt grace with thy ſurrounding boughs, 
The Roman chief, and their victorious brows, 
When the glad sky their ſongs of triumph rend, 
And conqu'ring chief the capitol aſcend. 
Thou ſhalt defend Agua“ ſacred gate, 
And with the oak before his palace wait; 
And as my hair unſhorn, no change receives, 
So ever flouriſh with unfaiding leaves. 
Here Pear ends; the laurel all allows, 
And as a fign her grateful head ſhe bows. 
A pleaſant grove within A monia grows, 
Tempe the name, which ragged cliffs inclole. 
Here Peneus, pour'd from higheſt Piadus, raves, 
And from the bottom rolls his foamy waves ; 
The ſteep caſcades deſcending from on high, 
Condenſe to hazy miſts, and upward fly ; 
Thence on the trees diſtils the dewy rain, : 
Whoſe frequent ſhow'rs reſounding on the plain, 
Spread far, and deafen with their noiſe the diſtant 
_ Swain. 
Here deep within'a rocky cave's retreat, 
The god maintain'd his court, and royal ſeat. 1 
Here he diſpens'd the juſtice of his reign 
To ſtreams, and nymphs, and all the wat'ry train: 
Hither the native floods, with one conſent, 
Their courſe unto their brother's palace bent; 
But doubtful, which moſt proper they ſhould find, 
To comfort or congratulate his mind. 


Sperchiar, 
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Sperchias, whoſe banks the cooling poplars hold, 
Amphryſes flow, Apidanur the old, 8 
Enipens with a rapid current roll'd ; 

And others, which all ways their ths bend, 
Till in the ſea their weary'd errors end. 


All but old Inachzs, who in his cave's 


Obſcure receſs, with tears augments his waves. 
His daughter fo he deplores as Joſt, | 
Whether a living wanderer or a ghoſt, 
Uncertain is ; but whom he cannot trace 0 
In any, thinks not is in any place, d 
His fears, the worſt and ſaddeſt fate embrace. 

But her, as from her father's ſtream ſhe came, 


Saturnius ſaw, and burnt with ſudden flame. 


Oh! virgin, worthy Fove, he cries, whoſe charms, 
Whoſe-e'er they are, muſt bleſs ſome happy arms, 
Here in theſe ſhady woods, and pointing ſhows 


The ſhady neighbour woods, a-while repoſe, 


While the Sun's rays now glow with ſultry heat ; 
But if alone you fear the wild retreat, 

A god's protection ſhall your ſafety grace, 

No vulgar god, but of the higheſt place; 

Whoſe hand ſuſtains the ſcepter of the sky, 

By whom the thunders roar and lightnings fly. 

Ou! fly not; for ſhe fled. The paſtures paſt 

Of Lerna, and Lyrceum's, gloomy waſte, 

He in the air a ſable cloud diſplay'd, | 
There caught, and there deflow'r'd the ſtruggling maid. | 
Mean while, with wonder Jus did ſurvey 

Thoſe dusky clouds that made a night of day, 

And finding that they neither tock their birth 


From vap'rous ſtreams, nor from the humid earth, 
She for her husband ſearch'd the skies around, 


As one who often had his ſecrets found: 


C- Thea 
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The god not foand, his noiiy conſort ſaid, 

Or I miſtake, or injur'd is my bed. 

From heav'n to earth ſhe flies with jealous ſpeed, 

And at her preſence bid the clouds recede. 


The god fore knowing, e'r2 his conſort came, 


Into a Coro transform'd the ris aj dame. 
A le uteous Cc the leem'd, ſtill fair to view, 
And an unwilling praiſe from Jung diew: 


„She ſask'd from whence ſhe came, and whoſe the herd? 


As ignorant of what ſhe more than fear'd. 
Feve teigns (her importunity to ſhitt } 
Her born of earth. Saturnia begs the gift. 
What ſhould he do? Be crucl to his love, 


Or by denying, her ſuſpicion move? 


Here ſhame perſuades, there love the god afſails, 
But ſtronger ſhame o'er yielding love prevails. 


More than a Cow the Goddeſs might imply; 


For ſhould he to his Wife the Co deny, 


Who now ſhe had her rival at her will, 


Full of uneaſy fears, as jealous ſtilß; 

Nor could from all her ſcruplcs free her mind, 
Till ſhe to gu had the charge refign'd. 

Argus was now her guard, around his head 
Strange to behold, a hundred eyes were ſpread : 
Of which by turns at once two only ſlept ; 
The other watch'd, and ſtill their ſtations kept. 
Which way ſo e'er he ſtands, he Jo ſpies ; 

Jo, behind him, was before his eyes. 

By day ſhe grazes ; but at night confin'd, 


Her comely neck injurious haltcrs bind. 


On leaves or trees, or bitter herbs ſhe fed, 

And often was the bared earth her bed: 

She drank the muddy ſtream, unwholſome draught, 
And when her arms for pity would have ſought, 
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And to her guard in ſuppliant poſture bend, 

She found no arms for pity to extend. 

She low'd, when ihe began to make her inan, 
And trembled at the voice which was her own. 
Far as the banks of Inachus ſhe ſtray'd, 

Her father's banks, where the had often play's ; 

| Beholding in his ſtream her horned head, 

| She ſtarts, and from herſelf aſtoniſſi' d fied. 
Her, nor her aged fire, nor ſiſters knew; 

Yet ſhe her fire purſu'd, and filters too. 

As wond'ring they approach, ſhe nearer ſtands, 
And with dumb figns provokes their ſtroking hands. 
Her father often cropt the flow'ry bed, 

Often the juicy plants before her ſpread. | 
She lick'd his hands, and kiſs'd them as ſhe fed, 
And many a tender tear unheeded ſhed. 
And had ſhe then had words, ſhe had diſplay'd 
Her name, her fortunes, and implor'd his aid. 

For words, ſhe letters with her foot impreſt 


pon the ſand, which her ſad change confeſt. 


Oh! wrethced me! aloud her father ſ::d, | 
Hung round her neck, and kiſs'd her horned head. 
Oh! wretched me! he ſoon repeats again, 
Art thou my daughter ſought ſo long in vain ? 
Leſs was my loſs, and lighter was my fate, 
While yet unfound, than found in ſuch a flate. 
Dumb wretch ! thou can'ft not to my words reply, 
But only draw'ſt a deep remurm'ring ſigh : 
Of human form, and human ſound bereit, 
Thy lowings now are all the voice that's left. 
ignorant, prepar'd thy marriage bed; 
My hopes a ſon-in-law, and nephews fed. 
Now from the herd thy ifſue mult deſcend ; 
Nor can the length of time my ſorrows end. 


C 2 Accur,'d 
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Accurs' in that a god, death's ſweet relief, 


Hrs fates deny, to my immortal griet. 
Ti.'s aid, his daughter in that ſhape belov'd. 


The ſtar ey'd Argus far from thence remov'd ; 
When mounted] on a hill, the wary ſpy 
Surveys the plams that all around h'm lie. 


The king of Gods thoſe ſorrows the endur'y, 


Could bear no longer, by his fault procur'd ; 
But calls his ſon, of brighteſt Pleias bred, 
Commanding him to cut off Arg. head. 

In haſte his equipage the god aſſumes, 

His hat, his drowſy rod, and winged plumes , 
Then {pringing from Olympys* tow'ry height. 


On earth he reſted ; but transform'd to ſight. 
His hat and wings forſook, his rod retaine, 


To drive his wand'ring goats upon the plains ; 
He ſeem'd a ſhepherd as he march'd along, 
And tun'd his oaten pipe to rural ſong. 


Much taken with that art, before unknown, 

Come, fit by me, ſaid Arg, on this ſtone. 

ar may you ſcek, and yet no meadows find 
So fit tor paſture, or a ſhade ſo kind. 
The ſon of Fove was ready to obey, _ 
And lengthen'd with diſcourſe the halty day. 
Then to his lips the charming pipe applies, 
Endeavouring to ſubdue his wakeful eyes. 
As much he ſtrives to baniſh ſtealing reſt, 
Which tho' in ſleep it half his eyes oppreſt ; 
Yet half unſeal'd remain'd, and watchful ſtill. 


He then enquires to whoſe inventive skill 


The pipe, and that ſoft melody was duc, 

(For then the ſoſt melodious pipe was new). 
Then thus the god his charming ears inclines, 

Amongſt the Humad:y'ss and Nonacrines, 
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(On cold Arcadian hills) for beauty fam'd, 
A Naiad dwelt, the nymphs her Hriaæ nam'd. 
She often from purſuing latyrs fle. 


Baffl'd their ſpeed, and ſhunn'd their juſtſul bed . 


As often was ſhe chac'd in woods and lawns, 


By mountain de'ties, and ſylvan fawns. 
She to Diara and her ſports inclin'd, 


And rivall'd equally her virgin- mind. 

In ſuch a garb, and hunting habit dreſs'd. 

So well the nymph the goddeſs'. elf expreſs'd, 
You either in each other might behold, 

But that her bow was horn, Dana's gold; 
And even then, ſo wond'rous like they look, 


That often has a tranſient view miſtook. 


Thus ſaid, fair virgin, grant a god's requeſt, 
And be his wife. She wou'd not hear the reſt; 


Him ſhe deſpis'd, and fled, as from her ſhame, 


"Till to ſmooth Ladon's ſandy banks ſhe came. 
There ſtopp'd, implores the liquid ſiſters aid, 
To change her form in pity to a maid. 

Pan, when he thought he had his Syrinx claſp'd 


| Between his arms, reeds for her body graſp'd. 


There as he figh'd, the winds diſturb'd the reeds; 
Then from their waving joints a voice ſucceeds, 

An humble murmur, in a note as low 

As one complaining, like the voice of woe. 

The muſick pleas'd the God, as new and ſweet 3 


Thus ſtill, he cries, we will together meet, 


nequal reeds, and in a pipe combines, 
| Whole name he Syrinx from the nymphs aſſigns. 


Thus will we commerce hold. And then he joins 8 


The fly Cy/lenius, thus diſcourſing, ſpies | 
How leaden ſleep had ſeal'd up all his eyes. 


G 3 Then 
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Then filent, with his magick rod he ſtrokes 
Their languiſh'd lights, which ſounder ſleep provokes, 
And with his fauchion lops his nodding head, 
| Whoſe blood beſmear'd the hoary rock with red. 
There Argus lies; there all his beamy head = 
So many lights, extinguiſh'd all, and dead, 
And o'er his hundred eyes one night eternal ipre;-!, 
Yet that thoſe ſtarry jewels might remain, 
Saturnia fix'd them in her peacock's train. 
Fans inflim'd, now lets her paſſion riſe, 
And Furies plants before her rival's eyes; 
Their hiſſing ſnakes in dreadful forms appear, 
And lling her conſcience with tormenting fcar ; 
No place of reſt ſhe knows, by Juno hurl 4 
Like a fad fugitive around the world. 
Thy banks, O Nile, firſt gave the wand'rer reſt, 
There to thy ſide her bending knees ſhe preſt; 
Such as ſhe had, to heav'n ſhe caſt her eyes, 
With tears, with murmurs, and with lowing cries, 
Of Tore ſhe ſeem'd in ſorrow to complain, 
And beg a happy end of all her pain. 
The god his wife with tenderneſs embrac'd, 
Bids her to wave her puniſhment at laſt, 
And ſaid, be confident that all is paſt : 
She never more ſhall cauſe thy grief or fear, 
His vow he bids the Stygiar waters hear. 
Appeas'd, the nymph recover'd her firſt look: 
So fair, ſo ſweet! the hair her skin forſook : 
Her horns decreaſe,' the ſocket of her eyes, 7 
And her wide jaws, contract to leſſer ſize, | 
Her hand and ſhoulders to their firſt proportion riſe : 6 
Her hoofs to nails diminiſh ; nothing now, 
But that pure white retains ſhe of the Coro. 
Then on her feet her body ſhe eres, 3 
Now born by two. Herſelf ſhe yet ſuſpes, Nor 
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5 Nor dares to ſpeak aloud, leſt ſhe ſhould hear 

Herſelf too low : but ſoftly tries with fear. 

Now ſhe a goddeſs is adorn'd by thoſe | 

That linnen wear, where ſacred Nilus flows. | | 
Hence ſprung Jenes Epaphus, no leſs divine, 

Whoſe temples neareſt to his mother's join. 

3 Equal to him in ſpirit, and in years, | 
The ſon of Pyælus, Phaeton appears; | 
Whom, while his pride his father's race preferr d, | 
The ſon of Je with reluctance heard, 4 
Then ſays, fond fool, believe thy mother's lies, | 
Proud of a fictious father from the skies. | 
He bluſh'd, his anger by his ſhame's controul'd ; 
But ſoon the ſlander to his mother told. 

Oh! Clymen?, he cries, to urge her more, 

Ev'n I was dumb, who was ſo brisk before; 
Shame that this ſcandal ſhould diſgrace my name, 
And no refuting truth aſſert my fame. 

But if I be deſcended from above, 

Give me ſome proof, and this reproach remove, | 
Then hangs about her neck; by her own head, | 
By Merope's, her ſiſter's nuptial bed, 
Then begs her to produce ſome certain ſign | 
To prove his queſtion'd parentage divine. 
Mov'd with her ſon's intreaty, more inflam'd 
With indignation, to be ſo defam'd, | 1 
Straight both her arms ſhe ſtretches to the skies, 
And looking on the Sun with ſtedfaſt eyes, 
To thee my ſon, by that bright orb I ſwear, — 

, By ev'ry ray of all kis beamy hair, 

4 | Who ſees us now, and hear whate'er, we lay 5 5 

That very Sun whom now my eyes ſurvey, 
Who temperates the ſeaſons with his fire, 


That very Sun is thy undoubted fire. 
| 04: Ie. 
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If not, may he from me withdraw his fight, 
And be this view my laſt, my lateſt light. 
Not far from hence, thy father's palace ſtands, 1 
His riſe here borders on the neighbouring lands. g 
If that the journey pleaſe thee, thither go, 
And there thy father from thy father know. 
Her words, young Phaeton, with rapture fir'd, 
Soon he ſets forth, and to the skies aſpir'd. 
He paſſes firſt thro' Ætbiopia's land, 
And next thro' India, and her burning ſand; 
Then ſoon arrives where firſt his father's ray 


Shoots forth, and gilds the riſing dawn of day. 
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BOOK IL 


The ARGUMENT. 


Phacton's acceſs to the palace of the Sun, to his faticr, 
is deſcrib d, from whom be receives, as a token of his 
birth, the guidance of his chariot for a day. He jets 

the world on fire. The Ethiopians then turn black. 
{>  Phacton's death lamented by his ſiſters, and his kinſ. 
F man Cygnus, who is transformed to a fwain, the ſiſters 
into Poplar-trees. Jupiter's deſcent o the earth, after 
the conflagration. He falls in love with Caliſto, and 
enjoys ber in the likeneſs of Diana. Juno enrag'd, turns 
Caliſto into a Bear. Her ſon Arcas going to ſhoot her 
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in that ſhapr, is prevented by Jupiter's tranſlating them 
both to the Stars. Juno's complaint upin this to Ocea- 
nis. She's carried te heaven by her Peacocks, erh 
trains were newly beautify'd with Argus's eyes. As 
the Crow rv, latery chang'd from white to black, ( for 
not taking warning of the Daw, who recited hers, and 
Ny@emene's transformations) upon her informing 
Phoebus / his miſtreſi's falſbood. Ocyrioe, the daugh- 
ter off Chiron, having predicted the fates of Ailculapi- 
us and her father, is turn'd to a Mare. Chiron in- 
bee Apollo's aid in vain. Apollo being then turn'd 
Beard man, and fo engag'd in an ambur, that he ne- 
gledted his very herds ; which gave Mercury an oppor 
tunity to fleal them. Battus, only conſcious to the 

tet, is circumvented by Mercury, and chang'd intoa 
Touch-ſtone. Mercury, paſſing from thence int Atti- 
ea, enjoys Herſe, the daughter of Cecrops. Aglaura, 
through envy of her ſiſter, becomes petriſy'd. Mercury 
afterwards ſent by Jupiter to drive Agenor's oxen ti 
the ſea fide, where jupiter aſuming the ſhape of a 
ball, * Europa ever the Cretan /ea. 


HE Sun's bright palace on high columns 
rais'd, 

With burniſh'd gold, and flaming rubies 
blaz'd ; 9 

The roof with poliſh'd iv' ry was inlaid, 

The folding doors a filver light diſplay'd. 

Rich was the ground on which the work was wrought, 

But far inſerior to the work man's thought: 

For Vulcan there, in curious ſculpture, curl'd 

The waving ocean round the girded world; 

The rounded world he ſtretch'd below, on high 

Hung the ſurrounding cover of the sky. 


In 


| 
[+] 


And hoary Winter with his griſly beard. 
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In their own ſea the Deitics were plac'd, | e 
geen there a monivrous whale embric'd, 

Proteus, and Triton with his trumpet grac'd. : 4 
There D:ri5, and her diughters heav'nly fair, 

Some ate on rocks, and dry'd their ſca-zrcen hair; 
Some ſeem'd upon the dancing waves to glide, 


Others on backs of crooked dolphins ride. 


Among them all, no two appear the lame, 

Nor differ more than filters well became. 

The earth bore ſavage beaſts, men, cities, woods, 
datyre, and rural God>, and chryſtal floods, 


High above theſe, heav'n's glitt'ring image Nunes, 


Grac'd on each fide with fix refulgent Signs. 


Here the youth climbing up the ſteep aſcent, 
To his ſuſpected father's palace went; 


Then as he nearer to his preſcnce drew, 
He ſtopp'd a while, and took a diſtant view; 
Well was it diſtant, for his mortal ſight 


Could not ſuſtain ſo fierce a ſtream of light. 


The god in purple robes adorn'd the throne, 


That with a blaze of lucid emeralds ſhone ; 


The days, and months, and years, on either hand, 
And hours of equal ſpace, and ages ſtand ; 
There ſtood the Spring with flow'ry garlands crown'd, 
There naked Summer with his wheat-ſheafs bound ; 
There Autumn, ſtain'd with purple juice appear'd, 
Thence from his throne the god's all-ſeeing eyes 
Beheld the trembling youth in deep ſurprize, 
Struck with the various wonders of the skies. 
Then cries, what hither drew my Pha#ton ? 


My ſon, and worthy to be call'd my ſon. 


The youth replies, Oh! univerſal light, 


Oh! father Phebus, if a filial right 


C 6 From 
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From thee deſcending, I may truly claim, 
Nor Chmene by thee diſguiſe her ſhame ; 
Some token grant, that my deſcent may prove, 
And from my ſoul the ſe anxious doubts remove. 
Thus ſpoke : The god diſplacing from his head 4 
The blaze of glory that around him ſpread, c 
Bid him advance, and thus embracing ſaid. 
By merit, as by birth, to thee is due 
The name of ſon, and Cyymene is true. 
To eaſe thy doubts, make ſome requeſt, and TI, 
What'er it be, with that requeſt comply ; 4 
This to confirm, the oath of gods I take, 
By hell's unſeen inviolable lake. 
Scarce had he done, when he, without delay, 
Asks the ſun's ſteeds and chariot for a day. 
The god repents him of the oath he made, 
And, ſhaking his illuſtrious treſſes, ſaid, 
' Raſh was the promiſe of my erring voice, 
More raſh, my ſon, by thy ſucceeding choice. 
Oh! that I could not with my vow comply, 
This only wiſh thy father would deny. 
Yet would I, Phaeton, diſſuade thee ſtill; 
Great is the task, and hazardous thy will: 
Thy ſtrength and years ill ſuit thy fond deſire, 
Thy lot is mortal, but thy thoughts on fire, 6 
Now far beyond mortality aſpire. 
Not one of all the gods affect this ſtate, 
(Tho' each is in his proper province great) 
None dares aſcend the flaming ſeat, but I, 
Not Fove himſelf, the ruler of the sky, 
Who ſends the light'ning forth; yet dares not prove | 
My chariot's force; and who ſo great as Fove? 
The firſt aſcent is ſteep, where ſcarce with pain 
My well-breath'd ſteeds the morning - mountains gain L | 
Az :* 
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At noon thro' their meridian courſe they fly; 

Thence as I bow me from the higheſt sky. 
And view the ſeas and earth below em; height, 
My heart recoils, and trembles at the light. 
Steep is the downfal of this evening ſtage, 
That asks a ſteady rein to curb their rage. 
There Tethys, in whole wavy bow'rs I lie, 
Oft fears my headlong downfa! from the sky. 
Beſides, the rapid orbs are daily hurl'd 


With all the ſtars and planets, round the world. 


Full againſt theſe I ſteer my conſtant courſe, 
And conquer theirs, with a ſuperior force, 


But how couldſt thou reſiſt them, how controu! 


The whirling Axis, and revolving Pole? 
Perhaps you there expect celeſtial woods, 
Temples, and cities peopled all with gods. 
Thro' other dang'rous paths thy journey lies, 


Where dreadful forms of heav'nly monſters riſe: 


For ſhould you hit the path, nor turn aſtray, 
The Bull's oppoſing horns obſtruct the way. 


The Ceutaur's bended bow hangs next in place, 


And then the terrors of the Lyon's face. 


Here a wide breadth the Scorpion's claws extend, 


And there the Cra#'s in leſſer circles bend: 


Nor could thy hand the mettled ſteeds controul, 
When their breaſts glow, and flames their noſtri!s rol] ; 


Their ſpirits ſcarce my rdling force admit, 


When they grow warm, and ſtruggle with the bit. 


But thou my ſon, a fatal gift beware, 
And now betimes correct thy heedleſs pray r. 
ou ask a gift that may your parent tell; 
Let theſe my fears your parentage reveal; 
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And learn your father, from a father's care : et 
Look on my face; or if my heart Jay bare, 
Would you but look, vou'd read the father there. 5 


Ia ſhort, behold the earth, the ſea, and heav'n, 


Chuſe what you will from all, it ſhall be giv'n; 
Only forbear this one unequal task; 

For 'tis a miſchief, not a gift, you ask. 

You ask a real miſchief, Phaeton ; 

Nay, hang not thus about my neck, my ſon. 


I grant your wiſhes, Styx confirms my voice; 


Chuſe what you will, but make a wiſer choice. 
Thus did the god th' unwary youth adviſe ; 
But he ſlill longs to travel thro? the skies. 
When Phebus (for delays in vain were caſt) 
To the Vulcanian chariot leads at laſt. 
A golden axle did the work uphold, 
Gold was the beam, the wheels were orb'd with gold. 
The ſpokes in rows of ſilver pleas'd the ſight. | 
The harneſſes with ſtudded gems were bright, c ; 
Apollo ſhin'd in the reflected light. 
The youth with ſecret joy the work ſurveys, 
When now the morn diſclos'd her purple rays. 


The ſtars were fled; for Lucifer had chacd 


The ſtars away, and fled himſelf at laſt. 

Soon as the father ſaw the ruddy morn, 

And the moon ſhining with a blunter horn, 

He bid the nimble hours, without delay, 

Bring ont the ſteeds, the nimble hours obey : 

From their full racks, the gen'rous ſteeds retire, 

Dropping ambroſial foams, and ſnorting fire. 

All his ſon's face the god with ointment wet, 

Of ſecret virtue, to repel the heat. 

Then fix d the beamy circle on his head, 

And fetch'd a deep foreboding ſigh, and ſaid, 
e Take 
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| 
| 
| 


Keep a ſtiff rein, and move but gently on. 
The horſes of themſelves will run too faſt, 
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Take this at leaſt, this laſt advice, my ſon, 


Your art muſt be to moderate their haſte, 
Drive em not on directly thro' the skies, 
But where the Zodiac's winding circle lies. 
Along the middle Zine; but fally forth, 
Nor to the diſtant $;4th, nor ſtormy North. 


The horſes hoofs a beaten track will ſhow, 
But neither mount too high, nor fink too low. 


That no new fires, or heav'n, or earth infeit ; 
Keep the mid way, the middle way is beſt. 
Nor where in radiant folds the Serpent twines, 
Direct your courſe, nor where the Altar ſhines. 
Shun both extreams ; the reſt let fortune guide, 
And better for thee, than thy ſelf provide. 


Aurora gives the promiſe of a day; | 
I'm call'd, nor can I make a longer ſtay. 
Snatch up the reins, or yet task forſake, 

And not my chariot, but my counſel take ; 
While yet ſecurely on the earth you ſtand, 
Nor touch the horſes with too raſh a hand. 


See, while I ſpeak, the ſhades diſperſe away, 8 


Let me alone to light the world, while you 


Enjoy thoſe beams which you may ſafely view. 
He ſpoke in vain, the youth with active heat, 
And ſprightly vigor, vaults into the ſeat; 
And joys to hold the reins, and fond!y gives 


Thoſe thanks his father with remorſe receives. 


Mean while the reſtleſs horſes neigh'd aloud, 
Breathing out fire, and pawing where they ood. 
Tethy; not knowing what had paſs'd, gave way, 


And all the waſte of heav'a before em lay. 


— 
— 
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They ſpring together out, and ſwiftly bear 

The flying youth, thro' clouds and yielding air; 

With wingy ſpeed outſtrip the Eaſtern wind, 

And leave the morning's ſwiftelt blaſt behind. 

The youth was light, nor could he fill the ſeat, | 

Or poile the chariot with the wonted weight, 

But as the ſea th' unballaſs'd veſſel rides, 

Caſt too and fro, the ſport of winds and tides, 

So from the bounding chariot toſs'd on high, 

The youth is hurry'd headlong thro! the sky. 

Soon as the ſteeds perceive it, they forſake 

Their ſtated courſe, and leave the beaten track. 

The youth was in a maze ; nor did he know | 

Which way to turn the reins, or where to go ; 

Nor would the horſes, had he known, obey, ; 

Then the / enn Stars firſt felt Apollo's ray, 8 
And wiſh'd to dip in the forbidden ſea. 

The folded Serpent next the frozen pole, 
| Stiff and benumm'd before, began to roll, 

And rag'd with inward heat, and threaten'd war, 

And ſhot a redder light from ev'ry ſtar. 

Nay, and 'tis ſaid, Betes too, that thou 

Would'ſt fain have fled, tho' cumber'd with thy plow. 

Th' unhappy youth then bending down his head, 

Saw earth and ocean underneath him ſpread, — 
His colour chang'd, he ſtartl'd at the fight, 
And his eyes darken'd by too great a light. 
Now could he wiſh the fiery ſteeds untry'd, 
His birth obſcure, and his requeſt deny'd. 
Now would he Merops for his father own, 
And gladly quit his kindred to the ſun. 

So fares the pilot, when his ſhip is toſt 
In troubled ſeas, and all it's ſteerage loſt, Ds | 


He 
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He gives her to the winds, and, in deſpair, 

Puts his laſt refuge in the gods, and pray'r. 

What could he do? his eyes, if backward caſt, 

Find a long path he had already paſt: 

If forward, ſtill a longer path they find; 

Both he compares and meaſures in his mind. 

And ſometimes calts an eye upon the Fa#?, 

And ſometimes looks on the forbidden ,. 

The horſes names he knew not in the fright, 

os would he looſe the reins, nor could he hold em right- 


Now all the horrors of the heav'ns he ſpies, 7 
And monſt'rous ſhadows of prodigious ſize, « 
That deck'd with ſtars, lie ſcatter'd o'er the skies. 


There is a place above, where Scorpis bent 

In tail and arms, ſurrounds a vaſt extent. 

Ina wide circuit of the heay'ns he ſhines, 

And fills the ſpace of two coleſtial Signs. 
Soon as the youth beheld his ſting, and view'd 
The ſweating monſter in his poiſon ſtew'd, 

Half dead with ſudden fear, he dropt the reins; 

| The ſteeds perceiv'd em looſe upon their mains, 
And flying out through all the plains above, 

Ran uncontroul'd where-c'er their fury drove: 
Ruſh'd on the ſtars, and through a pathleſs way 
Of unknown regions, hurried on the day; 

And now above, and now below they flew, 

And near the earth the burning chariot drew. 

The clouds diſperſe in fumes, the wond'ring moon 
Beholds her brother's ſteeds beneath her own; 
The mountains ſmoak, the chinky highlands chap, 
Tue herbage fades away, and ſpends its ſap; 
And now the trees and leaves together blaz'd, 
The corn'conſum'd by what it firſt was rais d. 
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But theſe are nothing; walls and cities burn, 

Kingdoms and people into afhes turn. 

The hills are ſcorch'd, the with'ring woods expire, 

Athos and Tales feel the kindling fire; 

Here Oe:e and Cilician Taurus try, 

Here Ida ſmoaks, with all its fountains dry ; 

Otagrian Hæ nus, (then a ſingle name) „ 
And virgin Helicon increaſe the fame; 

Eryx, and Othrys, and Citbæron glow, 

And Redope no longer cloth'd in ſnow ; 
High Pindus, Mimas, and Parnaſſus ſweat, 
And tina rages with redoubl'd heat. 

. Ev'n the remoteſt Scythian fields were warm'd, 
Whom endleſs cold and native winters arm'd. 
Now Pha#ton, where- e' er his eyes could turn, 
Beheld the univerſe around him burn ; 

The raging of the fire he could not bear, 

When through his lungs he drew the ſcorching ai air; 
Which from below, as from a furnace, flow'd, 
And now the axle-tree beneath him glow'd ; 
Thick ſmoaky vapours from the burnings broke, 
And clouds of aſhes hover'd in the ſmoak : 

He flew where · e er the horſes drove, nor knew 
Whether the horſes drove, or where he flew. 
"Twas then, they ſay, the ſwarthy Moors begun 
To ſcorch with heat, and blacken in the Sun. 
Then Lybia firſt, of all its moiſture drain d. 

| Became a long extended tract of ſand. 

The water-nymphs lament their empty urns, 
For her Beotian current Dirc? mourns. 

Their rivers Argos and Pirene loſe, 

Theſe Ephyre laments, and Amymon® thoſe. 
| In vain the ſtreams in diſtant regions flow'd, 
Ev'n Tanais with all her ice was thaw'd. 


— 


Enrag'd 


| 

= 
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When now ſhe felt the ſprings and rivers come, 


Upꝛlifted to the heav'ns her blaſted head, 
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Enrag'd Caicus and I/menss roar, 
And Xanthus fated to be burnt once more. 


In flames the Jer and the Ganges roll'd. 

And Tazus floating in her melted gold: 

The ſwans that on Cayſter often try'd 

Their tuneful ſongs, now ſung their laſt, and dy'J. 

The frighted Ne ran off, and under ground 

Conceal'd his head, nor can it yet be found, 

His ſev'n divided currents all are dry; 

And where they rolPd, ſev'n gaping trenches lye. 
Hebrus and Strymen quite exhauſted glow, 


The Rhine, the Rhone, the fair Heyperian Po, 
The Ty4er too, whole univerſal lway 
The future world was deſtin'd to obey. 

The ground all cleft admits the piercing ray, 


And ſtartles Plato with the ſight of day. 


The ſea ſhrinks in, and leaves a barren plain, 


A waſte of gravel, where before it ran. 
The rocks are all diſcover'd, and increaſe 
The number of the ſcatter'd Cyc/ades. 
The fiſh in ſholes about the bottom creep, 


Nor longer dares the crooked dolphin leap. 


The gaſping Phecæ, parboil'd in the ſtream, 
With turn'd-up bellies, on the ſurface ſwim. 
ereus and Dori; too, with all her train, 
Seek out the laſt receſſes of the main. 

Stern Neptune thrice above the waves upheld 


His face, as often by the flames repell'd. 


The Earth at length, on ev'ry ſide embrac'd _ 
With ſcalding ſeas, that floated round her waſte, 


And creep within the hollow of her womb, 


And clapt her hand upon her brows, and fail. 
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But firſt, impatient of the ſultry heat, 

Sunk deeper down, and ſought a cooler ſeat. 

If you great king of gods, my death approve, 

And ] deſerve it, let me die by Fore; 

If I muſt periſh by the force of fire, 

Let me, transfix'd with thunder-bolts, expire. 

See whilſt I ſpeak, my breath the vapours choak, 

(For then her face and mouth lay wrapt in ſmoak ;) 

See my ſing'd hair, behold my faded eye, 

And wither'd face, where heaps of aſhes lye ! 

And does the plough for this my body tear ? 3 
This the reward for all the fruits I bear, | © 
Tortur'd with rakes, and harraſs'd all the year ? 

That herbs for cattle daily I renew 

And meat for man, and frankincenſe for you. 

But grant me guilty ; what has Neptune done? 
Why are his waters boiling in the ſun ? 

The wavy empire, which by lot was giv'n, 

Why does it waſte, and further ſhrink from heav'n ? 
If I nor he your pity can provoke, 

See your own heav'ns, the heav'ns begin to ſmoak. 
If once the ſparkles catch thoſe bright abodes, 
Deſtruction ſeizes on the heav*ns and gods. 

Atlas becomes unequal to the freight, 

And almoſt faints beneath the glowing weight. 

If heav'n and earth, and ſeas together burn, 

All muſt again into their Chaos turn. 

Apply ſome ſpeedy cure, conſult the fate 

And doom of all things, e'er it be too late. 

(The vapours here ſuppreſs'd her voice ) this ſaid, 
Down to the deepeſt ſhades ſhe ſunk her head. 
Fove call'd to witneſs ev'ry pow'r above, 
And ev'n the god whoſe ſon the chariot drove; 
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That what he ated, he was forc'd to do, 
Or univerſal ruin wou'd enſue. 
He then aſcended his ætherial throne, 
From whence he ug ty hurl the thunder down; 
From whence his ſhow'rs and ſtorms he uod to pour, 
But now could meet with neither ſtorm nor ſhow'r. 


Then, aiming at the youth, with lifted hand, 2 


Full at his head, he ſhet the flaming brand, 
Which ſtopt the flames, and fires with fire reſtrain'd. 
At once from life, and from the chariot driv'n, 
Th' ambitious youth fell thunder-flruck from heav'n. 
The horſes ſtarted with a ſudden bound, 
And flung the reins and chariot to the ground. 
The ſtudded harneſs from their necks they broke, 
Here fell a wheel, and here a ſilver ſpoke ; 
Here were the beam and axel torn away, 
And, ſcatter'd oer the earth, the ſhining fragments hy. 
The blaſted PBacton with flaming hair, 
Shot from the chariot like a falling ſtar, 
Which in a cloudleſs ev*ning from the top 
Of heavin drops down, or ſeems at leaſt to drop ; 
Till on the Po his ſmoaking corps was hurl'd 
Far from his country, in the Veſtern world. 
ö The river-nymphs his blaſted corps inhume, 
And fx theſe verſes on his marble tomb; | 
Here lies the boy, who, tho" too weak to guide 
His father's ſteedi, yet bravely daring dy'd. 
The wretched fire obſcur'd his mournful face, 
And let one day (tis ſo reported) paſs 
Without the ſun, while conflagrations made 
A day and light for burnings paſs'd repaid. 
But when poor C/ymene had faid whate'er 
A tender mother's paſſion rais'd could bear, 
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Sad, wild, and with her mighty woes forlorn, 
Her face disfigur'd, and her veſtments torn, 
Oer all the deſolated earth ſhe rov'd, 
To find his bod, whom ſhe fondly lov'd. 
T hoſe hopes ſhe loſt, but ſtill his bones ſhe ſought ; 
She found his bones, by ſtrange misfortune brought 
To foreign ſhores ; when on his tomb ſhe read 
The fatal character, freſh tears ſhe ſhed ; 


Fell on the marble, and renew'd her main, 


And with her boſom warm'd the ſcuſleſs one. 
His filters too bewail his haſty fate, 

And ſtreams of tears devoutly conſecrate 

To his 10v'd name; with cruel hands they rend 
Their own ſoft boſoms ; day or night no end 
They find for endleſs woes; and fiill they call 
On Platten, dear Phactcn ! but all 

Their invocations, ard their tears, are vain, 
He neither hear their cries, nor feels their pain. 
Four tedious months, by doleful cuſtom led, 
("Twas now their cuſtom) they bewail'd the dead. 
When now the eldeſt Phacthuſa ſtrove 


To kneel on earth, ſhe found ſhe could not move. 


As fair Lampctie to aſſiſt her ſtrove, 
Short roots torbad her lifeleſs feet to move. 
The third, quite wild with woes, aſſay'd to tear 
The curling treſſes of her auburn hair, 
But tore off leaves; for lovely arms and thighs 
Large ſolid trunks, and ſpreading branches riſe : | 
While this ſeem'd ſtrange, the creeping barks embrace 
Their bellies, breaſt, and ſhoulders, hands and face ; 
Their heads alone above the trunk diſplay'd, 
Their mouths invoking of their mother's aid. 

What could ſhe do! her poor diſtracted mind 


To this, to that, to one, to all inclin'd: 


She 
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| She kils'd, with cruel loving hands ſhe tore 
That barky velt their changing bodies wore, 

She broke their tender buughs, their boughs around 
Shed purple drops from ev'ry bleeding wound. 
Spare me, dear mother, cries the wounded maid ; 


Spare me, dear mother, while ſhe bled, ſhe pray'd; 


The cloſing bark her dying accents broke: 


The trees weep ſtill, and thoſe rich tears they ſhow, 


Condens'd by ſun- beams, precious Amber grow; 
Which toward our ſhores on rolling ſurges born, 
Are ſtill by nobleſt Raman beauties worn. 

Cygnus, the ſon of Stheneſus, was there, 
By birth-right much, but more by friendſhip dear 
To Pha#t n ; he in Liguria reign'd, 
And pop'lous realms in wealthy peace maintain 'd; 
| But now he laid his irkiome ſcepter down, 
And for his friend's dear lake, reſign'd his crown, 
On Po's green banks, among his binded groves, 
As the kind melancholy Cygnus roves, 
His ſtrong deep voice to {mall ſoft notes conſumes, 
And filver hairs give place to ſilver plumes. 
A long white neck ſhoots from his downy breaſt ; 
His toes unite, his ſides fair wings inveſt ; 
A broad blunt bill ſucceds his lips; the man 
So gently ſlides into a filver ſwan. 
But ſtill Fove's light'ning glitters in his eyes; 
He ſtill diſtruſts him, and abhors the skies; 
Broad pools and ſpacious lakes the bird deſires, 
And loves in waters as oppos'd the fire. _ 

But Phœbus, of his darling robb'd, gives o'er 
His thoughts to ſorrows, and regards no more 


Thoſe beauties which adorn'd his looks before. 
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As when ſome dire eclipſe obſcures his face, 

And gloomy horror ſtrikes a gulity race; 

So dull, ſo dark he looks, he hates the days, 

And hates himſelf, and hates his lightſome rays; 

With ſullen rage his waſting grief ſupplies, 

And to the frighted world h's beams denies. 
Enough, ſaid he, enough we've toil'd of old, 

And reſtleſs pains for reſtleſs malice told, 

Let now ſome ſtronger hand the chariot drive, 

While I obſcur'd, in clouds of darkneſs, live! 

If you refuſe let your great malier try, 

Or caſt, for ſhame, his murd'ring thunders by; 

The ſteeds perhaps may make his godſhip know, 

The boy, tho' weak, deſerves a ſofter blow. 
Thus Plæbus talks, while all the gods engage, 

With gentleſt words, to mitigate his rage; 

They beg he would not leave the guiltleſs wor'd 

In endleſs night, and deſolations hurl'd. 

Fove begs his pardon, nor intreaties ſpares, 

But mixes kingly menaces with pray ' rs. 

The god catch' up his ſteeds, his furious look 

Spoke grief and rage; the dreadful whip he ſhook ; 

And while he rates and cuts, and whips em on 

He ſtil] upbraids them with his falling San. 
Almighty Jove now walks the heav*nly round, 

To lee if any breach or flaws were found, 

Caus'd by the late combuſtions; but wher all 

Prov'd ſound above, his next kind moments fall 

On our terraqueous globe; above the reſt, 

His own Arcadia ſtrikes his careful breaſt. 3 

The ſprings and brooks loſt to their parching ſhores 

For fear, ke to their ancient ſtreams reſtores ; 
Gives graſs and leaves again their verdant hues, 
And ſhady woods and foreſts greens renews. 


While 
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While thus he comes, and goes, a lovely maid, 

Arcalia's pride, his eaſy ſoul betray'd ; 

His eyes dwelt on her, and his heart, bercav'd 


Of reſt, a thouſand hopes and flames conceiv'd. 


No ſpinſter ſhe, nor gay, nor nicely dreſs'd, 
But her looſe garb a careleſs grace expreſs'd ; 
Her locks ſcarce ty'd, as negligently flow; 

Her hands {till graſp'd ſome poliſh'd dart or bow; 
A huntreſs bold, of chaſte Diana's train, 

Nor. could a nearer favourite retain 

To her Maenza/ian pleaſures, hut we jce 

In favourites fortune's inſlability. 

High noon was pals'd, when in a grove's cool ſhade 
She loos'd her bow, and down her arrows laid; 

Her head did on her painted quiver reſt, 

And the ſoft graſs her weary'd body preſt. 


| Fore ſaw the weary'd virgin left alone; 


And ſure, ſaid he, this ſure may ſcape unknown 
Or ſhould I meet my jealous ſpouſe's eyes, 

Id face her anger for ſo ſweet a prize. 

Strait he aſſumes Diana's garb and face; 


And what, my dear, ſays he, what happy place FI 


Enjoy'd thy envy'd ſports this live- long day? 
She humbly quits the graſs on which ſhe lav. 


Dear goddeſs, hail, ſaid ſhe, more dear than Jove, 
More great, more charming, more deſerving love: 


Five (mii'd to hear her kind miſtake, and preſt 
Her crimſon lips, and ſnowy panting breaſt 


Wich glowing kiſſes; and whene'er the maid, 
To tell her pleaſant foreſt tales, aſlay'd, 
He ſtay 'd her ſpeech With ſuch a wanton heat, 


As virgin-lips, till then, could ne'er repeat; 
And ſuch impreſtions on her virtues made, 


As voth his godſhip and hi- lex betray'd. 
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Loet's ſtrip, and waſh, ſaid ſhe ; for ſure this ſhade 
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Ah! had but Fan poor Caliſto ſeen, 


The ſight had conquer'd her revengeful ſpleen ; 


When faint and breathleſs, but in vain, ſhe ſtrove; 
For what, poor maid, could baffle mighty Jove ? 

The god poſſeſt triumphant mounts the skies, 
But ſhe the conſcious groves and foreſts flies; 


Away ſhe hurries, but diſtracted ſo, 


She'd almoſt loſt her painted ſhaſts and bow. 
When the true goddeſs with her train appear'd 
On lofty Mænalus, Caliſto fear d 

"Twas Joe again, and from her call withdrew ; 


Bat when the game, and her old mates ſhe knew, 
And fear'd no cheat, with a ſuſpicious air, 


And down-caſt looks, ſhe'd to her friends repair, 
How oft the look betrays the guilty mind ! 
Muling and filent, now ſhe lags behind. 

Her bluſhes ſhew'd her virgin ſweetneſs gone; 


2 Diana too, if not a maid, had known 


Her fault; but all the fimp'ring ſmiling crew, 
"Twas thought, their guilty fiſter's failure knew. 
Nine months were paſt, when faint with ſummer's het | 
The goddeſs finds a cooler grove's retreat, 
Where a ſmall brook, with poplar ſhaded, glides, 
And o'er ſmooth ſtones with pretty murmurs chides. 
She lik'd the place, her foot ſhe gently drew 
Oer the cool ſtream, the cool ſtream pleas'd her too. 


For virgin-ſports and privacy was made. 
Caliſto bluſh'd, the reſt at her command 
Stripp'd quickly, only ſhe was at a ſtand; 
But her officious mates ſoon diſarrayd 
Their ling ring ſiſter, and her crime diſplay d. 
At her ſtrange fate amaz d, ſhe vainly try'd 
With both her hands her ſwelling womb to hide. 
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Hence 
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She could not call him, ſhe believes him ſo: 
Ott of the ſolitary woods afraid, 


| Califts now the jolly Arcas bore. 


| And, once a huutreſs, now from huntſmen fly: 


3 And, tho a bear, no other bears endur'd ; 
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Hence, hence, polluted wretched, the goddeſs cries, 
Theſe ſtreams profane not, nor our chaſter eyes. 
Fierce Juns too, who long had known her crime, 
But {tay'd her vengeance to a fitter time, 

That time now came; and to provoke her more, 


Heav'ns queen ſaw this, and this alone remain'd, 
Said ſhe, the world muſt no be entertain'd 
With ſuch a ſtrumpet's brood ! thy baſtard race 
Muſt publiſh Juno's wrongs, and Fove's diſgrace, 
Look for revenge, I'll quickly change thy ſhape ; 
Thoſe charming beauties which could tempt a rape. 
he ſpoke, and in her hair ſhe twin'd her hands, 
And dragg'd her proſtrate fiercely o'er the ſands. 
Her ſnowy arms the wretch for mercy rear'd ; 
Black, hairy, rough, her ſnowy arms appear'd. 
Her hands, divinely white, were turn'd to paws, 
Her fingers, and her ſhining nails, to claws. 

Her lovely face, which drew a god to fin, 

Was all deform'd by a prodigious grin ; 


And leſt ſoft pray'rs ſhould bend her furious mind, 


She took her ſpeech, and a rough note aflign'd ; 
Hoarſe, threat'ning, terrible; but tho' a bear, | | 
Signs fill in her of human thoughts appear: | 
With deep-drawn ſighs ſhe now atteſts her woes, 
And tow'rd the ſtars her wretched paws ſhe throws ; 
Oſt on ungrateful Fore reflects, and tho? 


About her houſe, about her fields, ſhe ray d. ; 
Of o'er rough rocks before the dogs ſhe'd ply, 


Ott ſhe herſelf from wilder brutes obſcur'd, 
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Ilerſelf forgetting, prouling wolves ſhe fear'd, 
Wien her own father led the ſavage herd. 
One diy her fon, a luſty flrippling grown, 
Ja hunting, meets her mother-bear unknown, 
While thro” the forcit lawns tor game he beats, 
She knew her ton, but he with fear retrcats. 
({'Fno* wond'ring at her ſteady gentle eyes) 
Tis hand then to his fatal ſpear applies. | 
Tove ſtopp'd his hand, and with a winged blaſt, 
In upper skies his dear relations plac'd ; 
here now from ſorrows freed, and all divine, 
In neighb'ring orbs the fon and mother ſhine. 
Great 7uno ſwell'd to ſee her rival there, 
With glitt'ring beams, adorn the heav'nly ſphere; 
Down to her foſter-parents court ſhe drives, 
Where old Oceanus and Tethys lives; 
And with juſt rev'rence to their filver hairs, 
She thus, when ask'd, her journey's cauſe declares. 


Ask you why I heav'n's queen from yonder skies 


Am come ? A better there my place ſupplies, 
Or I'm a Jar, or new ſtars you'll ſee 

in this approaching night's obſcurity. 

With hateful beams i' th' Artic Circle ſhine ; 
Theirs is the glory, the diſgrace is mine. 
What whore can fear immortal Juno's hate? 
Alis! I hurt not, I advance their fate. 

My baft'd pow'r muſt to the ſtrumpet bow; 
And brute I made her, ſhe's a goddeſs now. 
Such penalties on guilty ſouls I Jay, 

But whores and baſtards with my vengeance play. 
Let my chaſte ſpouſe her charming face reſtore, 
In J he aſſum'd as much before? 

Let him lea e me, and put her tetters on, 

And oe devout Lycamm's virtuous ſon. 


| 
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But I'm your foſter-child ; O let my ſhame 
With ſome jutt heat your kinder breaſls in! ſame! 
Ne'er let thoſe ſpurious ſtars approach the deep 
Nor in the purging ocean's bolom ſleep, 

But their eternal Rain, their whortſh tincture keep. 

They grant her wiſh; away pleas'd Juno flies, 
And thro? ſoft air her painted peacocks ples ; 
Painted with .7rgs* eyes, one kill'd as late, 

As thou poor twatling crow had'ſt chang'd thy ſtate. 
Once ſpotleſs doves no purer white could ſhow, 
Nor geeſe, to which our capital muſt owe 

It's ſafety ; once pare ſwans would quit the field, 
And to the Crow: diviner whitenels yield. 

Her tongue undid her; for her tongue's delight, 
A ſullen black ſucceeds her ſpotleſs white. 

The fair Coronis, once Lariſſa grac'd, 

Theſſaha's glory; and while cloſe and chaſte, 
Apollo lov'd her; but Apelli's bird | 
Her lips diſcovei'd, and inform'd his lord. 
His filence ſhe with flowing tears implor'd, 
The crow her falſhood and her tears abhorr'd. 
As on his errand right the tell-tale flew, 
A prating daw did all his ſteps purſue ; 


Ask'd him a thouſand queſtions in a trice, 


And, thoſe reſolv'd, return'd this kind advice: 
Believe my fateful tongue, no thanks you'll find, 

To ſuch as tell unpleaſing truths aſſign d. 

You knew my firſt, my pre/ent ſhape ; you ſee 

The gay rewards of ſimple honeſty. 

You've heard of Erifhcnius, Sir, one made 

Without a mother, him Minerva laid 

In a cloſe wicker cheſt, and then repairs , 

To Athens, and e commits it to the cares 
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Of Cæcrop's daughters, virgins all, and wiſe, 
Nor ſharers in their fire's deformities ; 
Then gives command, that none ſhould dare to pry 
Into her ſecrets with a curious eye. 

Pearch'd on a leavy bough, I watch'd their ways. 
And muſt fair Pandroſos and Herſe praiſe ; 

Who, humbly true, obſerv'd her juſt command ; 
But bold Aglauros, with a daring hand. 

Broke up the cheſt, and call'd her ſiſters in 

To be partakers of her ugly fin; 

Ard to their eyes expos'd an hideous ſhow, 
A youth above, a dragon all below. 

I told my goddeſs this, and for reward, 
Severely check'd, was thus caſhier'd her guard; 
An owl preferr'd before me! By my fate 
Forewarn'd, may other birds forbear to prate. 
As for her ſervice, I ne er begg d the place, 
But got it merely by Minerva's grace: 
Ask her, tho' angry ſtill, ſhe'll be ſo juſt, 

She'll own I had, but ne' er abus'd my truſt. 

My ſtory's known ; when great Coroneus reign'd 

Of old in Phocis, happy I remain'd 
His virgin-heireſs; crowds of lovers made 
Their court to me, and wealth and glories laid 
Beneath my feet; I ſcorn'd the whining crew, 

By beauty ruin'd, tho? deſpis'd by you. 
As on the beach oft us'd, I gravely mov'd, 
Neptune obſerv'd my face, obſerv'd and lov'd ; 
With pray'rs and tend'reſt vows he vainly try'd 
To win my heart; but mad becauſe deny'd: 
He offer'd force, I fly, and found'ring o'er 
The ſoft looſe ſand, both men and gods implore. 
No man could hear, but kind Minerva's aid, 
A maid herſelf, reliev'd a helpleſs maid, 


To 
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To heav'n I rear'd my arms, black feathers grew 
Around my ſhort'ning arms, thought I threw 
My mantle back, my mantle cloſe adber dd 
To my black skin, and ſhooting quills appear d 
Thro' skin and mantle both; I try'd to tear 


My breaſts, but neither breaſts nor hands were there. 


I hopp'd unweary d o'er the moving ſand, 
Then upper air with nimble pinions fann'd. 
At laſt a ſlave with kind Minerva plac'd, 
A chaſte attendant on a miſtreſs chaſte ; 
Yet what got I, fince that inceſtuous bird, 
Metinene, is to my place preferr'd 1 

Sure you have heard what ev'ry Lesbian child 
Can tell, how ſhe her father's bed defild. 
She's now a bird indeed, but ſhun's the light, 
And hides her horrid guilt in gloomy night; 


And if by day to look abroad ſhe'll dare, 


Our feather'd army chaſe her thro' the air. 
The crow ſo ſtopp'd, ſo vex'd, may miſchiefs fall 


on you, cry'd he, we ſcorn your omens all! 


Then on he flies, and to his lord declar d, 

How I/chys in his falſe Coronis ſnar d. 

Phzbus her faſhood heard with ſtrange ſurprize, 
And jealous fury ſparkling in his eyes ; 

His wreaths away, away his harp he threw, 

And from his bow a winged arrow flew ; 

Her iv*ry breaſts the bearded arrow tore; 


; That breaſt the god ſo ſoft had preſs'd before; 


She drew the ſteel out with her dying hand, 


While purple ſtreams her ſnowy members lind: 
Then with a doleful groan, tho", Phæbas, I, 
| When once deliver'd, might deſerve to die; 


Yet why ſhould thy own harmleſs infant feel 


The fatal malice of thy murd' ring fieel? 
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She ſpoke ; but life the haſty blood purſu'd, 
And icy death her ſoul- leſs limbs ſubdu'd. 

The love-fick god too late repents the deed, 
And hates the hand that made his miſtreſs bleed. 
He hates that tcll-tale bird, whoſe ſpiteful news 
Did jealous thoughts firſt in his heart infuſe ; 
He curſs'd his arrows, and he damn'd his bow, 
And all his healing arts in vain would ſhow ; 
But heat dit ine her carcaſs could not warm, 
Nor force of herbs fate's greater force diſarm. 
But when the god of all his arts deſpair'd, 
And ſaw the pile for her dear limbs prepar'd ; 
T h. gods can't weep, he vents his mighty woes 
In diſmal groans, as when with weighty blows; 
Juſt in her ſight her wounded ſuckling falls, 
And the horn'd dam lows o'er her funerals. 
Around her now his uſeleſs ſweets he laid, 
And her laſt rites with fond embraces paid: 
But to ſecure his own immortal race, 
He ſnatch'd his infant from the fi'ry place, 
And his dead mother's womb, and him he ſends 
And to fam'd Chiron's pupillage commends. 
And then at laſt the tell-troth Crow requites 
With ſable plumage for his ſpotleſs whites. 
The centaur of his heav'nly charge grew proud, 
And thoſe great honours to his art allow'd. 
His daughter comes, whoſe golden curls adorn 
Her ſhoulders, of the bright Charicho born, 
Near ſome ſwift ſtream ; and from her birth- place namd 
Ocyre# the fair, the wiſe, and fam'd: 
Not for her father's arts alone; for ſhe 
Thro' future fate's myſterious veil could ſee; 
AnJ now inflam'd with pure prophetic fires, i 
While the whole god her larger breaſt inſpires, © 
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She ſees the babe; Hail! happy child, ſays ſhe, 


Author of univerſal health ; to thee 

Our mortal bodies oft themſelves ſhall owe; 

Oft ſhall thy skill departed ſouls beſtow 

In their old feats ; 'till heav'n's rev-nging ſtroke 
Thy ſtrange attempts, and ſtrange ſucceſs provoxe 
Twice ſhall thy life renew, a bloodleſs clod 


The god ſhall y jeld, tlie bloodleſs corple a god. 85 


And thou, dear father, whole immortal kind 
Fo:bids thy death, ſhalt wiſh ſome death to find. 
When touch'd with great Z2/cides* Catal dirt, | 
The ſubtle venom's ſtrength ſhall reach thy heart: 


Then the kind Farc ſhall diſſolve thy thread, 


And give thee eaſe among the ſenſleſs dead. 

She'ad ſomething ſtill to ſay, when ſighs and tears, 
Deep, thick, and flow ing all, preiag'd her fears: 
The fates, ſaid ſhe, my longer ſpeech prevent; 
Ah! happy I with meancr arts content! 

| find heav'n's angry, when poor mortals try 
To read th' events of dark futurity. 
Methinks I ſeem to loſe my human face, 

And long for field-room now, and long for graſs. 
Into a mare's (my kindred) ſhape I grow ; 

But why I all, but half my father's ſo? 

Her lateſt words, by growing griefs ſupply'd, 


| In tones confus'd and undiſtinguiſt'd dy d 
| She offer d now at words, and almoſt neigh'd, 


And ſtrait a full-ton'd neigh her ſenſe convey'd 


To others ears; her arms to legs were chang'd, 


And lightly o'er the flow'ry paſtures rang'd; 


One hoof made all her toes and fingers one; 


Her head and neck a longer ſhape put on: 
Her modiſh train's laſt length a tail was made ; 
*or hair, a main in comely braids was laid 
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On her fair neck, and from her tone a id look; 
Euippes's name the changing gin took. 

Old Chiron weeps, and oft implores in vain 
Apollu's help; but Fove's commands diſdain 
The check of leſſer gods; or could thy arts 


Reſcind his laws, yet now far diſtant parts 


Retain'd thee, and the rich M:/enian field 
Could ſcope to all thy ſhepherd's paſtimes yield. 
The ſhepherd now the crook and pipe diſclos'd, 
The pipe of ſev'n unequal reeds compos'd : 

But while he Plays, or only ſings of love, 


His herds, unwatch'd, thro ſpacious paſtures rove. 


The crafty Hermes theſe unminded ſteals, 
And his rich prize behind thick woods conceals. 
None ſaw the thief, but Battus, once a ſwain 
Well known, who long on the Meſenian plain, 
The Pylian kings ſtud-mares for breed had fed, 
To whom the jealous wheedling Hermes ſaid: 
One kindneſs, honeſt ſwain, I muſt deſire, 
If any ſhould of thee for ſtrays enquire, 
Betray not me, and for thy ſilence take 
This milk-white heiſer for that heifer's ſake. 
This ſtone, ſaid he, ſhall ſooner tell than I, 
(And ſhews a ſtone ;) but Hermes, always ſhy, 
Seems to go off, returns transform'd, and ſtrait, 
Saw'ſt thou, old boy, favs he, no thieves of late 
Drive bullocks hence? their thieviſn haunts aſſign, 
And for reward, this bull and heifer's thine. 
Brib'd with a double fee, cries Battus, there, 


Beneath thoſe hills, beneath thoſe hills they were. 


What, ſays the laughing god, what, knave! I ſay, 

Me to my ſelf, me to my ſelf betray ? 

To a Mercurial ſtone then turn'd his breaſt, 

And his direQng pow'r is in his name expreſt. 
Thro' yielding air the god now wings his way, 

And thence Mireroa's Athens mult ſurvey, 
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And the Lycæan groves; ſince then renown'd 
For rey'rend heads with hoary wiſdom crown'd. 

It was the day when, as old cuſtom taught, 
The virgin crew to Pallas temple brought 
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Their gifts, white baskets on their heads they heid, 
Crown'd with ſweet wreaths, with noble off rings fill'd. 


The god on wing obſerves the lovely train, 

As when from far ſhe ſees ſome victim ſlain, 

The hungry vulture wany a circle makes 

In upper air; and tho? ſhe ne'er forſakes 

The game in view, the noiſy crowd delay 

Her hopes, and fear her rav'nous pounces ſtay. 

So Hermes o'er the town on lazy wings + 

Hovers, and makes a thouſand gentle rings ; 

Herſe, the fair, was always in his view, 

Herſe, the fair, his wings and eyes purſue ; 

To whoſe bright charms all others yield as far, 

As ſmaller glories to the morning-ſtar ; 

Or that fair ſtar to brighter Cynthia yields, 

When her full orb obliging Phe@bas gilds. 

Jove's ſons enſnar d by her ſurprizing charms, 

A glowing heat his am'rous boſom warms ; 

Warms firſt, but then, with unreſiſted rage, 

His yielding ſoul a thouſand flames engage: 

So Balearian bullets rake the sky, | 

And glow, and melt, as thro? the air they fly. 

No down he comes, and his own form aſſumes, 

; And juſtly on his own clean ſhape preſumes; 5 
Tet tries to mend it with a nicer care, 
In fair large rings he lays his curling hair. : 

' His mantle neatly o'er his ſhoulders throws, 

And all the gold and rich embroid'ry ſhows. 

In hand his fleep-commanding rod he bears, 

Poliſh'd and ſmooth, and golden ſandals wears, 
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On her fair neck, and from her tone a1d look; 
Euippes's name the changing In took. 
Old Chiron weeps, and oft implores in vain 
Ap«ll's help; but Fove's commands diſdain 
The TT leſſer gods; or could thy arts 
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Reſcind his laws, yet now far diſtant parts 
Retain'd thee, and the rich M:/enian field 
Could ſcope to all thy ſhepherd's paſtimes yield. 
The ſhepherd now the crook and pipe diſclos'd, 
The pipe of ſev'n unequal reeds compos d: 
But while he plays, or only ſings of love, | 
His herds, unwatch'd, thro' ſpacious paſtures rove. 
The crafty Hermes theſe unminded ſteals, | 
And his rich prize behind thick woods conceals, | 
None ſaw the thief, but Battus, once a ſwain 
Well known, who long on the Meſſenian plain, 
The Pylian kings ſtud-mares for breed had fed, 
To whom the jealous wheedling Hermes ſaid: 
One kindneſs, honeſt ſwain, I muſt deſire, 
If any ſhould of thee for ſtrays enquire, 
Betray not me, and for thy ſilence take 
This milk-white heiſer for that heifer's ſake. 
This ſtone, ſaid he, ſhall ſooner tell than I, 
(And ſhews a ſtone ;) but Hermes, always ſhy, 
Seems to go off, returns transform'd, and ſtrait, 
| Saw'ſt thou, old boy, ſais he, no thieves of late 
Drive bullocks hence ? their rhieviſh haunts aſſign, | 
And for reward, this bull and heifer's thine. 
Brib'd with a double fee, cries Battus, there, 
Beneath thoſe hills, beneath thoſe hills they were. 
What, fays the laughing god, what, knave! I fay, 
Me to my ſelf, me to my ſelf betray? 
To a Mercurial ſtone then turn'd his breaſt, 
Ard his directing pow'r is in his name expreſt. 
Thro' yielding air the god now wings his way, 
And thence Mirerva's Atbens muſt ſurvey, And 
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And the Lycæan groves ; ſince then renown'd 
For rey'rend heads with hoary wiſdom crown'd. 
It was the day when, as old cuſtom taught, 
The virgin crew to Pallas“ temple brought 
Their gifts, white baskets on their heads they heid, 
Crown'd with ſweet wreaths, with noble off rings fill'd. 


The god on wing obſerves the lovely train, 


As when from far ſhe ices ſome victim ſlain, 
The hungry vulture many a circle makes 

In upper air; and tho? ſhe ne'er forſakes 

The game in view, the noiſy crowd delay 
Her hopes, and fear her rav'nous pounces ſlay. 
80 Hermes o'er the town on lazy wings 


Hovers, and makes a thouſand gentle rings; 


Herſe, the fair, was always in his view, 


Fut, the fair, his wings and eyes purſue ; 


To whoſe bright charms all others yield as far, 
As ſmaller glories to the morning-ſtar ; 

Or that fair ſtar to brighter Cynthia yields, 
When her full orb obliging Phebas gilds. 


Jeeves ſons enſnar d by her ſurprizing charms, 


A glowing heat his am'rous boſom warms; 


Warms firſt, but then, with unreſiſted rage, 
His yielding ſoul a thouſand flames engage: 


So Balearian bullets rake the sky, 
And glow, and melt, as thro' the air they fly. 
Now down he comes, and his own form aſſumes, 


And juſtly on his own clean ſhape preſumes; 


Yet tries to mend it with a nicer care, 


In fair large rings he lays his curling hair. : 


His mantle neatly o'er his ſhoulders throws, 
And all the gold and rich embroid'ry ſhows. 
In hand his fleep-commanding rod he bears, 


Poliſh'd and ſmooth, and golden ſandals wears, 
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Three noble rooms, an inner court confin'd, 
With tortoiſe ſnells and ſhining v'ry lin'd. 
On either hand her filters lodg'd, between 
Was royal Hirſe's large apartment ſeen. 
The god, with eaſy ſteps, approach'd ker bed, 
A:lavwr,s, only wakeful, watch'd his tread, 


Saw him, and ask'd his name, and what ſtrange pow * 


Employ'd him there at ſuch a midnight hour? 
To whom the god reply'd, *tis I, who bear 
Faves ſacred orders thro? the pervious air. 
My father he, I no falſe cauſe pretend, 
Be thou our confidant, our truſty friend. 
For Her/e's ſake I leſt thoſe ſeats above; 
O! be my ſiſter, and a friend to love! 
With ſuch falſe eyes Aglauros ſcann'd him o er. 
As had Mnerva's ſecret ſearch d before; 
Then asks a mighty treaſure for her hire, 

And bids him, till he brought the ſum, retire, 
Ihe warlike Pallas, with an angry look, 
Obſerv'd, and ſtorms of mighty paſſion ſhook 


Her ſwelling breaſt; ſhe daſh'd her Gorgon s ſhie!d. 


| And all around with diſmal horror fill'd: 


Enrag'd ſhe ſaw her now, ( whoſe impious hands, 


To ſee the monſſer her divine commands 

Had treſpaſs'd lately) now to wealth pretend, 

To pleaſe a god, and be her fiſter's friend. 
Then ſtrait to envy's cell ſhe ends her way, 

Which all with putrid gore infected lay, 

Deep in a gloomy cave's obicure receſs, 

No beams could eier that horrid manſion bleſs; | 

No breeze e'er fann'd it, but about it rol, 'd 

Erernal woes, and ever lazy cold. 

No ſpark ſhone there, but everlaſting gloom, 

Impenetrably dark, obſcur'd the room. 


Be ſore 
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Before her door the dread Virago ſtood, 


(Thoſe hated doors cou'd ne'er admit the good 
Then ſtrikes the lintels with her dreadful ſpear, 
Wide fly the doors, and all within appcar 

Black impious ſcenes, unknown to mortal eyes; 
But gods can ſee thro? inmoſt hell's diſguiſe. 


She ſaw the hag accurs'd with weary'd jaw, 


Black vipers fleſh, the food of envy, chaw ; 
She ſees, but ſoon declines that hateful fight. 


The ugly phantom, terrify'd with light, 


With lazy ſtreaks roſe from the loathſome ground. 
And left her half-chew'd vip'rous food around; 

Then forward ſlowly crawÞd ; but when ſhe view'd 
The goddeſs with cœleſtial charms endu'd, 

Her arms all bright, her face divinely fair, 

And bliſs and pleaſures in her heav'nly air, 

The ill-look'd hag groan'd deep, and ſcrew d her face 
To all the ſymptoms of a ſpiteful grace ; 

Adeadly paleneſs in her cheeks was ſeen ; 

The skeleton cas'd in a meagre skin; 

Her looks awry, an everlaſting ſcoul 

Sits on her brows, her teeth deform'd and foul. 

Her breaſt had gall, more than her breaſt could hold ; 
Beneath her tongue black clods of poiſon roll'd; 

No ſmiles &er ſmooth'd her furrow'd brows, but thoſe 
Which riſe from common miſchieſs, plagues and woes. 
Her eyes, mere ſtrangers to the ſweets of ſleep, 


Devouring ſpite for ever waking keep: 


She ſees bleſs?d men with vaſt ſucceſſes crown'd, 
Their joys diſtract her, and their glories wound. 
Diſtreſſing all, her ſelf the moſt diſtreſt, 
She keeps her own tormentor in her breaſt. 

The goddeſs loath'd the witch, but us'd her; go, 
Said as the eſſence of thy plague beſtow 
On 
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On curs'd Ag/auros! thence in haſte ſhe flew, 
And vaniſh'd upward like the morning dew 
Before the riſing ſun. With looks askance 
The hag obſerv'd the goddeſs's advance; 
And grumbling inwardly repin'd, that ſhe 
| Her too ſucceſsful inſtrument ſhould be. 
Then takes her wand, true emblem of her mind, 
Which ragged knots and pointed thorns intwin'd ; | 
Mufflled in peſtilential clouds, ſhe moves, 
And ev'ry ſtep her fatal influence proves ; 4-1 
The flow'ry corn beneath her footſteps dies, 
The graſs all ſcorch'd and deſolated lies; 
Thoſe lively plants, whoſe verdant tops appear'd 
Above the reſt, her burning paſlage ſear'd ; 
A waſting plague her noiſom breath projects, 
And ev'ry town, and ev'ry houſe infects, 
When ſtately Athens her dim eye ſurvey'd 
When peace, and arts, and plenty were diſplay d. 
The fiend could ſcarce unwilling tears forbear, 
Since ſhe ſaw nothing that deſerv'd a tear. 
Ent'ring th' apartment where Aglauros lay 
In filent ſlumbers, to divert the day, 
Her tainted hands the virgin's boſom preſt, 
And pointed thorns ran thrilling thro? her breaſt. 
The noxious venom ev'ry vein inſpir'd, 
And all her bones with ſullen envy fir d: 
And that ſhe might juſt ground for envy find, 
In dreams ſhe ſhadows to her anxious mind 
Her charming ſiſter, and her glorious fate; 
Her love's triumphant, and divine her ſtate; 
Then paints the wooing god array d with light, 
Supremely fond, unutterably bright; 
Each object with unwonted beams ſupply'd, 
And her own ſelf a foil to Her/e's pride. 
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With ſuch ſham dreams provok' d, Aglaures grieves, 


And fill'd with inward gnawing tortures lives; 
Slowly ſhe melts, and pines, and wears away 
The night with ſighs, with reſtleſs ſighs the day. 


o melting ice ſlides off in melting ſtreams 


Before the ſetting ſun's rebated beams. 


Her ſiſter's happineſs deſtroys her ſo, 


As when green weeds in ſome deep furnace glow 
With inward heat, the pile can never blaze, 
But ſmothers eff, and all in ſmoak decays. 

Oft would ſhe wiſh to die, as oft engage 
Texpoſe the lovers to the father's rage. 

At laſt, before the door ſhe takes her ſeat, 
And makes the love-fick longing god retreat. 
The god attacks her with his gentleſt art, 

And tries with love to ſooth her envious heart. 
Forbear, be gone, ſays ſhe, unmov'd Tl ſlay, 
And to your lawleſs paſſions ſtop the way. 


Stay then for ever there replies the god; 


The doors then open to his pow'rful rod. 


Jo ſtop him, ſhe in vain attempts to riſe ; 
Alazy numbneſs ſeiz d her hips and thighs; 


Her knees grew ſtiff, and in her hands and veins 
A deadly cold and bloodleſs paleneſs reigns; 

And as ſome fretting canc'rous humour feeds 

On tainted limbs, and thence to ſound * 


So fatal coldneſs ſofily marches o'er 


Her warmer parts, where life retir'd before. 
She never try'd to ſpeak; and had ſhe try'd, 
All paſſage was to vocal ſounds deny d; 


Her neck, her face, her whole was turn'd to ſtone, 


And in her ſullen hue her envious temper ſhown. 
When now the god his fury had allay*d, 
And took juſt vengeance of the latthleſs maid ; 


* 
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From where the bright Athenian turrets rife, 

He ſteers his flight, and re- aſcends the skies. 

Fore ſaw at diſtance his approaching ſon, 

And thus aloud beſpeaks him from his throne : 

My ſtruſty Hermes, for to thee is given 

To be the ſole ambaſſador of heaven, 

Fly quickly hence to the Sidonian carth, { 
That borders on the land that gave thee birth; | 
There find a herd of keiters liraggling cer 
The neighbouring hill, and drive em to the ſhore 
Thus ſfoie the god, concealing his intent, 

The truſly Hermes on the meſſage went, 

And found the herd of heifers ſtraggling ober 
A neighb'ring hill, and drove em to the ſhore; 

Where the king's daughter, with a lovely train 
Of fellow nymphs, was ſporting on the plain. 

It was impoſſible at once for Fore 
To keep his grandeur, and indul;e his love. 
The ruler of the skies, the thund'ring god, 
Then ſhakes the world's foundations with a nod, 
Among a herd of loving heifers ran, 
Frisk'd in a bull, and bellow'd o'er the plain. 
Large rolls of fat about his ſhoulders clung, 
And from his neck the double dewlap hung. 
His skin was whiter than the new fall'n ſnow, 
Small were his horns, and harmleſs was his brow : 
No ſhining terrors ſparkl'd in his ſight, HEE 
But his eyes languiſh'd in a gentle light ; 2 
His ev'ry look was peaceful, and expreſt | Y 
The ſoftneſs of the lover in the beaſt. e 
Ageuor's royal daughter, as ſhe play d | Y 
Among the fields, the milk-white bull ſurvey'd, B 

And viewid his ſpotleſs body with delight, 3 

And at a diſtance kept him in her ſight, 1 
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At length ſhe pluck'd the rifing flow'rs, and fed 
The gentle beaſt, and fondly ſtrok'd his head. 

He ſtood well-pleas'd to touch the charming fair, 
But hardly could confine his pleaſure there. 
And now he wantons o'er the neighb'ring ſtrand, 
Now rolls his body on the yellow ſand; 

And finding all the virgin's fear decay'd, 
Comes toſſing forward to the royal maid; 
Gives her his breaſt to ſtroke, and downwards turns 
His griſly brow, and gently oops his horns. 
In flow'ry wreaths the royal virgin dreſt 
His bending horns, and kindly clapt his breaſt, 
Till now grown wanton, and devoid of fear, 
Not knowing that ſhe preſs'd the thunderer, 
| She fix d her ſelf upon his back, and rode 
Oer field and meadows, ſeated on the god. 
He gently march'd along, and, by degrees, 
Left the dry meadows, and approach'd the ſeas, 
Where now he dips his hoofs, and wets his thighs, 
| Nowplunges in, and carries off the prize. 
; The frighted nymph looks backward on the ſhore, 
And hears the tumbling billows round her roar : 
| But till ſhe holds him faſt, with one hand born 
' Uponhis back, while t'other graſps a horn. 
The train of ruMing garments flies behind, 
Sells in the air, and hovers in the wind. 

Through ſtorms and tempeſts he the virgin bore, 
And lands her ſafe on the Dictean ſhore; | 
| Where now in his divineſt form array'd, 
In his true ſhape he captivates the maid ; 
Who gazes on him, and, with wond'ring eyes, 
Beholds the new majeſtic figure riſe; 
Views his bright features, and his native light, 
And all the god diſcover'd to her ſight. 
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BOOK III. 


The AxGUMENT. 


Agenor ſends Cadmus is ſearch of his daughter, who war 


loft. Cadmus in bis ſearch, encounters, and kills, 4 
| dragon; from whoſe teeth, ſown in the earth, ariſe 4 
band of men, by whoſe aſſiſtance he builds the city of 
Thebes. After this ſucceſs, bis firſt misfortune hap- 
pens on account of his nephew Acteon, who is torn to 
pieces by bis own pack of hounds. This diſaſter pleaſes 
Juno, by reaſon of ber hatred to Semete, who had been 
debauch d 
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Aubaucbd by jupiter. Juno therefore taking the re- 
ſemblance of Beroe, (Semele's Nurje) procures ber 
death. A controverſy afterwards between jupiter and 
Juno, whether the male or female had the greater 
' pleaſure in copulation. Tireſias choſen umpire, who 
bad experiencd both ſexes. He decides the queſtion 
againſt Juno; who, in revenge, deprives bim of his 
fight. Jupiter, in recompence, inſpires him with the 
gift of prophecy. His firſt prediction confirm'd in Nar- 
eiſſus, who deſpis'd all nymphs ( and among ſt the reſt, 
Eccho, who for love pin d herſelf into a voice). He 
my grows enamour'd on himſelf, and languiſhes into a 
flower. Pentheus ftill derides the prophet, but confirms 
bis ſanftlion by his own tragic end; for when the feaſt 
= of Bacchus was celebrated, be caſt one of the priefts 
ml into priſon, after he had underſtood from him, that the 
= mariners were tran:form'd into fiſhes; for which rea- 
fon be was torn in pieces by theſe who officiated at that 
feſtival; which. occaſions a general veneration for the 
rites of Bacchus. e 


Confeſs'd the thund'rer, and the god reveal d, 
And his own Crete th' almighty lecher held. J. 
— 1 the ſad parent, ignorant that Fove 
I Preferr'd his daughter, and enjoy'd her love, 
WE Bids Cadmss trace and find the raviſh'd fair, 
Or hope no more to breathe Pbænician air. 
W Both juſt and wicked in the ſame deſign, 
© The care was pious, but too great the fine. 
Tue reſtleſs youth, ſearch'd all the world around; 
WE But how can Fove, or his intrigues be found? 
When ſpent at length with his ſueceſsleſs toil, 
Io ſhun his father, and his native ſoil, © 


UT now the Juſtful god no more conceal'd, | 
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He takes a journey to the Lyr:an dome; 
| There asks the god what new appointed home 
Should end his travels, and his toils rclieie ; 
The Lyrian oracles this anſwer give. 
In deſart grounds, where mortals ſeidom ftray, 
* A co ſhall meet thee, and direct thy way; 
© Untam'd as yet, and by no ſervice broke, 
Impatient of the plough, nor ſubjc to the yoke. 
Lied by this guide, go forwards on, and chuſe 
That place to build in ſhe does for repoſe, 


Then fence the appointed ground on ev'ry fide, 


And call the land Bæotia from your guide. 
Scarce can the youth deſcend into the plain, 

And the Caſtilian mountains valley gain, 

But ſees the unguarded beaſt walk on before, 

| Whoſe unraz'd neck the marks of freedom bore. 

He follows ſlowly on with humble pace, 

And thanks the god that pointed out the place ; 

When fording o'er the ſtreams Cephiſus yields, 

And paſs'd the limits of Panopean fields, 

The brawny guide ſtood ſtill, and bellowing round, 

 Brandiſh'd her ſpacious horns, and ſpurn'd the conn, 

And the ſhrill air reſtor'd the dreadful found. 


Thus pois d, ſhe next the following train ſurvey'd, 


Then on the graſs her pond'rous members laid. 
The fignal giv'n, Cadmus no more delays, 
But pays his thanks, and renders heav'n his praiſe 3 

Kiſſes the ground, and greets the foreign ſoil, 
And fields not yet manur'd by human toll: 

He now to Fove a ſacrifice prepares, 

(Jove, for his fiſter's [ake, ſhould hear his pray rs) 
Then ſends his ſervants to a neighb'ring grove, 
For ring ſtreams, a ſacrifice to Fove. 
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| An aged wood look'd o'er the neighb' ring place, 7 
les limbs well-grown, and wond'rous was it's ſpace; C 
Nor by the ax profan'l, nor conſcious of ditgrace. 
Midſt of the grove the gaping earth had made 
An humble ſhelve, and fenc'd it with the ſhade ; 
| Arch'd in it's form, which ſtones cemented gave, 
| And well concurring, juſtl'd to a cave; 
ear riſing you 25 guſh from it's wounded ſides, 

And round it's fertile womb the rilling water glides. 

A monſt'rous ſnake was tenant of this place, 

Sacred to Mars, and of no vulgar race, 

With gilded creſt, and of flupendous ſize, 

Fire darted thro” his ſcales, and ſparkled thro' his eyes, 

His body poiſon, venom in his breath; 
Three flaming tongues, three murd'ring rows of teeth. 

Soon as the Tyrians reach'd the deſtin'd ground, 

And the dipp'd pitcher gave the warning ſound, 
' Rouz'd by the noiſe, and ſlartl'd from repoſe, 
The ſerpent rais'd his head, and hifhng roſe ; 
| Nor longer could their hands their urns retain, 
Their blood flood ſtill, and chill'd in ev'ry vein ; 
Fear, and their trembling limbs provok'd their flight, 
| Their nerves contracted, ſicken'd at the fight. 

He the mean while in ſlimy circles roves, 

Leaps twining on, and bends him as he moves; 

And more than half ſuſpended in the air, 

Looks down upon the wood, and views it from afar ; 
Of ſuch a bulk, and ſuch a monſtrous ſize, L : 


The ſerpent in the Polar circle lies. 

That ſtretches over half the Northern skies. 
Nor idly ſtops che beaſt, nor winding lies 

In lazy folds, but bounds upon his prize; 

(Whether the trembling bands for arts prepare, 

cr tight, or both were hinder” d by their fear) 
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O' er thoſe the treble ſet of teeth prevail, | 
And thoſe, the cloſe embraces of his tail ; | 
From diff rent cauſes, diff rent is their death, 
Fate follows ev'ry touch, and reigns in ev'ry breath, 
And now the ſun, in full meridian, made 
The clouds decreaſe, and lefſen'd ev'ry ſhade, 
When Cadmus, wond'ring at his ſervants ſtay, 
Seeks out the cauſe, and tracts them in the way, 
A lyon's skin around his loins he wore, 
And in his hand a pointed jav'lin bore: 
But his undaunted ſou), ſecure from harms, 
Was brighter than his dart, and ſtronger than his arms. 
Ent'ring the diſmal grove, the hero found 
His dead attendants grinning on the ground, 
And perch'd upon the ſlain, the ſpacious beaft 
Lick'd o'er their wounds, and joy'd amidſt the feaſt. 
When thus, — Or I'll revenge my ſervants fate, 
Or dying too, commence their mournful ſtate. 
He ſpoke, and in his right hand pois'd a ſtone; 
And thus ſaid he, thou ſhalt thy guilt atone : 
Then with great force the lab'ring burthen threw, 
Wing'd to the work of fate, and grumbling as it flew, | 
Tho' the like force the mightieſt wall had cruſh'd, | 
And crumbled half their fabrick into duſt ; 
Propp'd on himſelf, the ſerpent ſtood the blow, 
And from his ſcaly coat, return'd it on the foe: 1 
His hide the ſtone's unerring ſtroke repell'd, | 
His hide perform'd the duties of a ſhield. 
But the ſtrong jav'lin, urg'd with more ſucceſs, 
Baffl'd the ſcales, and gain'd an open paſs; 
Whirrd in between the ſpinal finews, fix d. 
Half bury'd in the wound, and with his entrails mix'd. 


—— 
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Stung 
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Stung by the ſtroke, and heighten'd by the ſmart, 3 
He twines his neck, and views the wounded part, © 

Then with his well-ſet grinders champs the dart. 

Which, after various tugs, and long eſſays, 

Scarce quits it's hold, or leaves th* envenom'd place: 
Nor yet deſerts it wholly, for the point, 
Rivetted in, is faſten'd thro' the joint. 

But when at laſt the dire contagious wound 

Shoots thro? the blood, and deals the infection round; 
Provok'd to anger, and his wonted height 

Of rage, his throat expands it ſelf for fight; 

White foaming froths around his jaws exhale, 

And the laſh'd earth is plough'd by ev'ry ſcale; 


' Black ſteams that from his livid noſtrils riſe, 


Pollate the vicious air, and taint the skies. 


| Sometimes the parts in twining folds combine, 


Now at full length are ſtreighten'd to a line. 

Then rolls he ruſhing forward like a flood, 

And with well-harden'd breaſt beats down the ſtubborn 
wood. 

Cadmus gives way, and with the lyon's hide 

Suſtains the ſhock, and checks his furious pride: 

The lance extended, ſtops him in his courſe. 

Keeps him at bay, and curbs the diftanc'd force. 

He the mean while, impatient of delay, 

I Bites the ſharp ſpear that guards th' expected prey; 

Then foams and yells aloud, and bites again, 3 

And his fix'd teeth the bearded point retain ; 8 

The bearded point's entire, nor feels th intended pain. 

Now the blood trickling from his pois'nous head, 

Spun freely forth, and ſtreaming as it bled ; 

But yet the wounds were ſhallow, for the beaſt 

Retreated from the dart, and twiſted round his creſt ; 


Warding 
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Warding the deaden'd fury of the blow, 
By drawing back, and ſhrinking from his foe. 
When preſſing on, and greedy of the fight, 
Cadmus purſu'd, and chasd him in his flight; 1 
"Till hinder'd from retiring, by an oak "P.M 
That ſtopp'd him, and oppos'd him to the ſtroke; T 
The jav'lin met him as he turn'd about, T 
And with the tree transfix'd the monſter's throat, H 
Whoſe trunk enfeebl'd, with it's burden groan'd, | - 
E. 
T 


And mourn'd the weight each drooping bough diſown'. 

Now, whillt the victor view'd the vanquiſh'd ſpace, 

This voice was heard, (but from no certain place) 
Why does Agenor's /on ſurvey the ſlain, 


Or wonder at his bulk, or grizly main ? 
Your body ſpall the ſelf-jame figure take, E 
Which you the ſubjeft of amazement make. 5 
Altoniſh'd at the voice, he ſtood amaz'd, K 
And all around with inward horror gaz'd ; * 
When Pals freight deſcending from 'the lies, * 
Pallas, the guardian of the bold and wiſe, | 6 
Bid him plough up the field, and ſcatter round 7 
The ſerpents teeth o'er all the furrow'd ground; L 
Then tells the youth, how to his wond'ring eyes | a 
Embattel'd armies from the field ſhould riſe. | Ar 
He ſows the teeth at Pallas's command. SR 
And flings the future people from his hand. By 
The clods grow warm, and grumble where he ſows, 0 


And now the pointed ſpears advance in rows; 
Now nodding plumes appear, and ſhining creſts, 
Now the broad ſhoulders, and the rifing breaſts; 
O'er all the field the breathing hatveſt ſwarms, 

A gro.ving hoſt, a crop of men and rms. 
So* through he "oy nge a Faure rears 


It's Doty, up. alle : by Ii: ub ears; 
— : | Till 
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„Till all the man, by juſt degrees, ariſe, 
And in his full proportion ſlrikes the eyes. 
Cadmus ſurpriz'd, and ſtartl'd at the fight 
Of his new foes, prepar'd himſelf for fight : 
When one cry'd out, forbear, fond man, forbear 
To mingle in a blind promiſcuous war. 
This ſaid, he ſtruck his brother to the ground, 
Himſelf expiring by another's wound ; 
Nor did the third his conqueſt long ſurvive, 
Dying e'er ſcarce he had begun to live. 
The ſame example ran thro? all the field, 
Till heaps of brothers were by brothers kill'd. 


The furrows ſwam in blood, and only five. 


Of all the vaſt increaſe were left alive. 

Echion one, at Pallai's command, 

Let fall the guiltleſs weapon from his hand ; 

Then with the reſt a laſting peace he makes, 

Whom Cadmus as his friends and partners takes: 

So founds a city on the promis'd earth, 

And gives his new Bæotian empire birth. 
Here Cadmus reign'd; and now one would have gueſls'd 

The royal founder in his exile bleſs'd: 

Long did he live within his new abodes, 

Ally'd by marriage to the deathleſs gods ; 

And, in a fruitful wife's embraces old, 

A long encreaſe of children's children told: 

But no frail man, however great or high, 

Can be concluded bleſs'd before he die. 

Aon was the firſt of all his race, 

Who griev'd his grandſire for his borrow'd face. 

Condemn'd by ſtern Diana to bemoan ek 


| The branching horns, and viſage not his own; 
| To ſhun his once-lov'd dogs, to bound away, 


uud from their hunter, to become their prey: 
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And yet conſider what the change had wrought, 
You'll find it a misfortune, not a fault; 

Or if a fault, it was the fault of chance; 
For how can guilt proceed from ignorance ? 
In a fair chace a ſhady mountain ſtood, 

Well ſtor d with game, and mark'd with trails of blood. 
Here did the huntſmen, 'til the heat of day, 
Purſue the ſtag, and lade themſelves with prey; 
When thus Aeon calling to the reſt ; 

Aly friends, ſays he, our ſport is at the beſt; 
The ſun is high advanc'd, and downward ſheds 
His burning beams directly on our heads; 

Let's by conſent abſlain from farther ſpoils, 
Call off the dogs, and gather up the toils; 
And e'er to morrow's ſun begins his race, 

Take the cool morning to renew the chace. 


They all conſent, and in a chearful train J | 


The jolly huntſmen, loaden with the ſlain, 
Return in triumph from the ſultry plain. 

Down in a vale with pine and cypreſs clad, 
Refreſh'd with gentle winds, and brown with ſhade, 
The chaſte Diana's private haunt, there ſtood, 

Full in the middle of the darkſome wood, 

A ſpacious Grotto, all around o'er-grown 

With hoary moſs, and arch'd with pumice-ſtone. 
From out it's rocky clefts the waters flow, 

And rrickling ſwell into a lake below. 

Nature had ev'ry where ſo play'd her part, 

That ev'ry where ſhe ſeem'd to vie with art. 
| Here the bright goddeſs, toil'd and chaf d with heat, 
Was us'd to bathe her in the cool retreat. 

Here did ſhe now with all her train reſort, 
Panting with heat, and breathleſs from the ſport ; 


Her 
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Her armour- bearer laid her bow aſide, 


Filld all the wood with piercing ſhrieks and cries, 
Wich bluſhes glow'd ; ſuch bluſhes as adorn 
And tho' the crowding nymphs her body hide, 
| Theſe in the hollow of her hand ſhe took, 


| A goddeſs naked to thy view expos'd. 
This ſaid, the man begun to diſappear, 


| Rough is his skin, with ſudden hairs o'ergrown, 
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come loos'd her ſandals, ſome her veil unty'd; 
Eich buſy nymph her proper part undreſt, 
While Crocale, more handy than the the reſt, 
Gather'd her flowing hair, and in a nooſe 
Bound it together, tho' her own hung looſe ; 
Five of the more ignoble ſort, by turns, 
Fetch up the water, and unlade their urns. 

| Now all undreſs'd the ſhining goddeſs ſtood, 
When, as 401 had the chace purſu'd, 

Loſt and bewilder'd in the pathleſs wood, 

He wander'd hither, where th' unhappy man 
$aw the fair goddeſs, and the naked train. 

The frighted nymphs with horror in their eyes, 


Then in a huddle round the goddeſs preſt: 
She proudly eminent above the reſt, 


The ruddy Veltin, or the purple morn ; 


dhe modeſtly withdrew, and turn'd aſide, 
durpriz'd at firſt, ſhe would have ſnatch'd her bow, 
But ſees the circling waters round her flow : 


And daſh'd em in his face, while thus ſhe ſpoke : 
Tell, if thou can'ſt, the wond'rous ſight diſclos'd, 


By flow degrees, and ended in a deer. 

A riſing horn on either brow he wears, 

And ſtretches out his neck, and pricks his ears: 
Hi boſom pants with fears before. unknown. 
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Transform'd, at length he flies away in haſte, 
And wonders why he fl'es away fo faſt. 

But as by chance, within a neighb'ring brook, 
He ſaw his branching horns, and alter d look; 
Wretched Ann! in a doleful tone 

He try'd to ſpeak, but only gave a groan; 


He ſaw the big round drops, with ſilent pace, 


Run trickling down a ſavage hairy face. 
What ſhould he do? or ſeek his old ab odes, 
Or herd among the deer, and ſculk in woods? 
Here ſhame diſſuades him, there his fear prevails, 
And each by turns his aking heart aſſails. 
As he thus ponders, he behind him ſpies 
His op'ning hounds, and now he hears their cries; 
A noble pack, or to maintain the chace, 
Or ſnuff the vapour from the ſcented graſs. 

He bounded off with fear, and ſwiftly ran 
O'er craggy mountains, and the flow'ry plain; 
Thro' brakes and thickets forc'd his way, and flew 
Thro' many a ring, where once he did purſue. 
In vain he oft endeavour'd to proclaim 
His new misfortune, and to tell his name ; 


From ſhooting men, and horns, and dogs, he flies, 
Deafen'd and ſtunn'd with their promiſcuous cries. 
When now the fleeteſt of the pack, that preſt 

Cloſe at his heels, and ſprung before the reſt, 

Had faſten d on him, ſtreight another pair 5 
Hung on his wounded haunch, and held him there 
Till all the pack came up, and ev'ry hound 5 


Nor voice, nor words, the brutal tongue ſupplies, 


Tore the ſad huntſman grov'ling on the ground, 


That now he ſeem' d but one continu'd wound, 
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His ſervants with a piteous look he ſpies, 
And turns about his ſupplicating eyes. 
His ſervants ignorant of what had chanc'd, 


With eager haſte and joyful ſhouts advanc'd, 


And call'd their lord Adæen to the game; 


He ſhook his head in anſwer to the name ; 
He heard, but wiſh'd he had indeed been gone, 


or only to have ſtood a looker on. 

But to his grief he finds himſelf too near, 
And feels his rav'nous dogs with fury tear 
Their panting lord, disfigur'd in a deer. 
Aon ſorrows, and Diana's rage, 

Did variouſly the thoughts of men engage ; 
Some call'd the evil which Diana brought, 


| Too great, and diſproportion'd to the fault; 


Others again eſteem'd Adæon's woes 
Fit for a virgin goddeſs to impoſe. 
The hearers into diff rent parts divide, 
And reaſons are produc'd on either ſide. 
Jamo alone, of all that heard the news, 


Nor would condemn the goddeſs, nor excuſe z : 


Not caring for the juſtice of the deed, 

But pleas'd to ſee the race of Cadmus bleed: 
For till ſhe kept Europe in her mind, 

And, for her ſake, deteſted all her kind ; 


Beides, to aggravate her hate, ſhe heard 


How Semele, to Fove's embrace preferr'd, 
Was now grown big with an immortal load, 


| And carry'd in her womb a future god. 
| Thus terribly incens'd, the goddeſs broke 


To ludden fury, and abruptly ſpoke. 
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With dropping tears, his bitter fate he moans, 
And fills the mountain with his dying groans. 
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And are my threat'nings of ſo ſmall a force ? Er 
I'll then, ſays ſhe, purſue another courſe; W 
It is decreed the guilty wretch ſhall die, | 
If I'm indeed the miſtreſs of the sky; th 
If rightly RiPd among the pow'rs above, * 
The wife and ſiſter of the thund'ring Fove ; Fe 
(And none can ſure a ſiſter's right deny) A 
By my decree the guilty wretch ſhall die. 7 
Big with a child by Jupiter begot, W 
That ſcarce has ever fall'n to Funo's lot, -þ. 
The ſtrumpet now may triumph in her Fove, W 
And publiſh to the gazing world his love; . Ar 
But I'll be call'd by Fund's name no more, Ti 
If vengeance does not overtake the whore. By 


This ſaid, deſcending in a yellow cloud, 
Before the gates of Semele ſhe ſtood. 
Old Bero?'s decrepid ſhape ſhe wears, | 

Fer wrinkl'd viſage, and her hoary hairs ; | | 

Whilſt in her trembling gate ſhe totters on, 

And learns to tattle in the nurſe's tone. 

The goddeſs, thus diſguis'd in age, beguil'd 

With pleaſing ſtories her falſe foſter child. 

Much did ſhe talk of love ; and when ſhe came | 

To mention to the nymph her lover's name, 

Fetching a ſigh, and holding down her head, 

'Tis well, ſays ſhe, if all be true that's ſaid. 

But truſt me, child, Pm much inclin'd to ſear 
Some counterfeit in this your Jupiter: = 

Many an honeſt well-defigning maid. = 
Has been by theſe pretended gods betray'd. 4 

But if it be indeed the thund'ring Jose, 

Bid him, when next he courts the rites of love, 

Deſcend triumphant from the ætherial sky, 

In all the pomp of his divinity ; 


En- 
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Encompaſs d round by thoſe cœleſtial charms, 
With which he fills the immortal Jaxs's arms. | 
The unwary nymph, enſnar'd with what ſhe ſaid, 
Defir'd of Fove, when next he ſought her bed, 
To grant a certain gift which ſhe would chuſe. 
Fear not, reply'd the god, that I'll refule 
A lover's. wiſhes, Sry confirm my voice; 
Chuſe what you will, and you ſhall have your choice. 
Why then, ſays ſhe, when next you fill my arms, 
May you deſcend in thoſe celeſtial charms 
With which your Juuo's boſom you enflame, 
And fill with tranſport heav'n's immortal dame. 
The god ſurpriz'd would fain have ſtopp'd her voice, 
But he had ſworn, and ſhe had made her choice. . 
To keep his promiſe, he aſcends, and ſhrowds 
His awful brow in whirl-winds, and in clouds 3 
Whilſt all around, in terrible array, 
His thunders rattle, and his lightnings play; 
And yet the dazzling luſtre to abate, 
He ſet not out in all his pomp and ſtate 3 
Clad in the mildeſt light'ning of the skies, 
And arm'd with thunder of the ſmalleſt ſize; 
Nat thoſe huge bolts, by which the giants lain, 
ay overthrown on the Phligreas plain. 
' "Twas of a leſſer mould, and lighter weight ; 
They call it thunder of a ſecond rate. 
For the rough Cyclops, who, by Fore's command, 
| Temper'd the bolt, and turn d it to his hand, 
Pork d up leſs flame and fury in it's make, 
And quench'd it ſooner in the ſtanding lake. 
Thus terribly adorn'd with horror bright, a 


Th' illuſtrious god deſcending from his height, 
Came ruſhing on her in a flood of light. 
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That he who dares your ſlimy folds unty, 


Again he firuck the ſnakes, and ſtood again 
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The mortal dame, too feeble to engage 
The light'ning's flaſhes, and the thunder's rage, 
Conſum'd amidſt the glories ſhe deſir'd, 


And in the thunderer's embrace expir'd. 


But, to preſerve his offspring from the tomb, 
Fove took him ſmoking from the blaſted womb ; 
And, if on ancient tales we may rely, 
Inclos'd th' abortive infant in his thigh. 

Here, when the babe had all his time fulfill'd, 

Ino firſt took him for her foſter-child ; 

Then the Niſeans, in their dark abode, 

Nurs'd ſecretly with milk the growing god. 
Twas now, while theſe tranſactions paſt on earth, 


And Bacchus thus procur'd a ſecond birth, 
When Fove, diſpos'd to lay aſide the weight 


Of publick empire, and the cares of ſtate ; 

As to his queen in neQar-bowls he quaff d, 
In troth, ſays he, and as he ſpoke he laugh'd, 
The ſenſe of pleaſure in the male is far 

More dull and dead, than what you females mare. 
Juno the truth of what was ſaid deny d; 
Tireſias therefore muſt the cauſe decide, 
Having the pleaſure of both ſexes, try'd. 

For he by chance, within a ſhady wood, 
Two twiſted ſerpents in conjunction view'd, 
When with his ſtaff their ſlimy folds he broke, 
And loſt his ſex and manhodd at the firoke. 
But, after ſev'n revolving years, he view'd 
The felf-ſame ſerpents in the ſelf-ſame wood; 
And if, ſays he, ſuch virtue in you lie, 


Mutt change his kind, a ſecond ſtroke [I] try. 


New ſex'3, and ſuddenly recali'd to man. 
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Him therefore both the deities create 
The ſov'reign umpire in their grand debate; 
And he declar'd for Joe: when Juno, fir d 
| More than ſo trivial an affair requir'd, 
| Depriv'd him, in her fury, of his ſight, 
And left him groaping round in ſudden n'ght. 
But Fove, to recompence him for the fact, + 
(Since no one god repels another's act) 
Irradiates all his ſoul with inward light, 
And, with the prophet's art, relieves the want of fight. 
Fam'd far and near for knowing things to come. 
From him th' enquiring nations ſought their doom; 
The fair Liriope his anſwers try'd, 
And firſt th' unerring prophet juſtify'd. 
This nymph the god Cephiſus had abus'd, 
With all his winding waters circumfus'd, 
And on her body got a lovely boy, 
| Whom ev'n the virgins then beheld with joy. 
The tender dame, ſolicitous to know 
Whether her child ſhould reach old age, or no, 
Conſults the ſage Tire/as, who replies, 
If e'er he knows himſelf, he ſurely dies. 
Long llv'd the dubious mother in ſuſpence, 
Till time unridd!'d all the prophet's ſenſe. 
Narciſſus now his ſixteenth year began, 
Juſt turn'd of boy, nor wholly roſe to man; 
Many a youth his friendſhip had careſs'd, 
Many a love-fick maid her flame confeſs'd : 
In vain the youth his friendſhip had careſs'd, 
| Thelove-ſick maid in vain her flame confeſod. 
Once, in the woods, as he purſu'd the chace, 
| The babbling Boche had deſery d his face; 
| She, who in others words her filence breaks, 
- Fprechlels herſelf, but when another ſpeaks. 
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This Echo was a virgin then, who choſe 31.9 
Jo ſport with ev'ry ſentence in the cloſe, . 0 
A puniſhment which Funo did impole. R 
For otten, when the goddeſs might have caught 1 
Teove and her rivals in the very fault, — — 
This ny mph with ſubtle ſtories would delay 
Her coming, till the lovers ſlipp'd away. 
The godde!s found out the deceit in time, 
And then ſhe cry'd, that tongue, for this thy crime, 
Which could fo many ſubtle tales produce, 
Shall be hereafter but of little uſe. 
Hence *tis ſhe prattles in a fainter tone, 2 
With mimick ſounds, and ſpeeches not her own. 
This love-fick virgin, overjoy'd to find 
The boy alone, ſtill follow'd him behind; 
When glowing warmly at her near approach, E 
As ſulphur melts and blazes with a touch, 
She long'd her hidden paſlion to reveal, 
And tell her pains; but had not words to tell: 
She can't begin, but waits for the rebound, 
To catch his voice, and to return the ſound. 
The nymph, when nothing could Narciſſus move, | 
S:ill daſ}'d with bluſhes for her lighted love, 
| Liv'd in the ſhady covert of the woods, 
In ſolitary caves, and dark abodes; 
Where ſtill ſhe pin'd for her ungrateful fair, 
Till harraſs'd out, and worn away with care, 
The ſounding skeleton, of blood bereft, 
Beſides her bones and voice, had nothing left. 3 
Her bones are petrify'd, her voice, is found 
In vaults, where ſtill it doubles ev'ry ſound. 
Thus did the nymph in vais careſs the bo; 
He ſtill was lovely, but he fill was cop; 
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When one fair virgin of the ſlighted train, 
Thus pray'd the gods, provok'd by his diſdain, . 
Oh! miy he love like me, and love like me in vain! 
Rhamuſia pity'd the neglected fair, 
And with juſt vengeance anſwer'd to her pray'r. 

There ſtands a fountain in a dark ſome wood, 
Not ſtain'd with falling leaves, nor riſing mud; 
Vatroubl'd by the breath of wind, it ret, 
aſully'd by the touch of men or beaſts ; 

High bow'rs of ſhady trees above it grow, 
And riling graſs and chearful greens below. 
Pleas'd with the form and coolneſs of the place, 
And over-heated with the morning-chace, 


Narciqſus on the graſſy verdure lies; 2 
But whilſt within the chryſtal fount he tries > 
To quench his heat, he feels new heats ariſe 5 


For as his own bright image he ee 

He fell in love with the fantaſtic ſhade ; 

And o'er the fair reſemblance hung unmov'd, 
Nor knew, fond youth, it was himſelf he lov d. 
The well turn d neck and ſhoulders he deſerys, 
The ſpacious forehead and the ſparkling eyes ; 
The hands that might by Bacchus” (elf be born, 
And hair that could Apollo's head adorn ; 

With all the purple youthfulneſs of face, 

That gently bluſhes in the wat'ry glaſs. 

By his own flames conſum'd, the lover lies, 

And gives himſelf the wound by which he dies. 
To the cold water oft he joins his lips, 2 
Oft catching at the beauteous ſhade, he dips > 
His arms, as often from himſelf he ſlips. | 5 
Nor knows he who it. is his arms purſue 

With eager clafps, but Jovts he knows not Who. 
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What could, fond youth, this helpleſs paſſion move? 1 

What kindle in thee this unpity'd love? 

Thy own warm bluſh within the water glows, 

With thee the colour'd ſhadow comes and goes ; 

It's empty being on thy ſelf relies, 

Step thou aſide, and the frail charmer dies 


Still o'er the fountain's wat'ry gleam he ſtood, A 
Still view'd his face, and languiſh'd as he view'd, 
Mindleſs of ſleep, and negligent of food. 


At length he rais'd his head, and thus began 

To vent his griefs, and tell the woods his pain. 
You trees, ſays he, and thou ſurrounding grove, 
Who oft have been the kindly ſcenes of love, 
Tell me, if e'er within your ſhades did lie 

A youth ſo tortur'd, ſo perplex'd as I ? 

I, who before me ſees the charming fair, 

Whilſt there he ſtands, and yet he ſtands not there ; 
In ſuch a maze of love my thoughts are loſt, 

And yet no bulwark'd town, nor diſtant coaſt, 
Preſerves the beauteous youth from being ſeen, 

No mountains riſe, nor oceans flow between. 

A ſhallow water hinders my embrace, 

And yet the lovely mimic wears a face 

That kindly ſmiles; and when I bend to join 
My lips to his, he fondly tends to mine. 

Hear, gentle youth, and pity my complaint ; 
Come from thy well thou fair inhabitant. 

My charms have gain'd an eaſy victory 

O'er others hearts, oh! let em win on Thee. 

Vet why theſe ſad complaints? I'm ſure he burns. 
With equal flames, and languiſhes by turns. 
Whene'er I ſtoop, he offers at a kiſs, 

And when my arms I ſtretch, he ſtretches his. 
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His eye with pleaſure on my face he keeps, 

He ſmiles my ſmiles, and when I weep he weeps. 
Whene'er | ſpeak, his moving lips appear 

To utter ſomething which I cannot hear. 

Ah! wretched me! I now begin too late 

To find out all the Jong perplex'd deceit; 

It is my ſelf I love, my ſelf I fee; 

The gay deluſion is a part of me. 

J kindle up the fires by which I burn, 

And my on beautics from the well return. | 
Whom ſhould I court ? how utter my complaint? 
Enjoyment but produces my reſtraint, © 
And too much plenty makes me die for want. 

How gladly would 1 from my ſelf remove! 

And at a diſtance ſet the thing I love. 


My brealt is warm'd with ſuch unuſual fire, 


I wiſh him abſent, whom I moſt defire. 
And now I faint with grief, my fate draws nigh ; 


| In all the pride of blooming youth I die. 


Death will the ſorrows of my heart relieve : LP; 
Oh! might the viſionary youth ſurvive 3 
with pleaſure I'd my lateſt breath reſign: 
But oh! 1 ſee his fate involv'd in mine. 
This ſaid, the weeping youth again return'd 
To the clear fountain, where again he burn'd ; 
His tears defac'd the ſurface of the well, 
With circle after circle, as they ſel] : 
And now the lovely face but half appears, 
Oer- run with wrinkles, and deform'd with tears. 
Ah! whither, cries Narciſſus, do'ſt thou fly? 
Let me ſtill feed the flame by which I die; 
Let me till ſee, tho' Tm no farther bleſt; 
: Then rend We and beats his breaſt, 
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As wax diſſolves, as ice begins to run, 
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Till death ſhuts up thoſe ſelf-admiring eyes. 
To the cold ſhades his flecting ghoſt retires, 


Whom the ſad Eccho anſwers i in her turn; 
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A riſing ſtalk, with yellow bloſſoms crown'd. 
Who now betame the ' Grecian oracle. 


The cheated people and their ey eleſs guide, ; 
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His naked boſom redden'd with the blow, 


In ſuch a bluſh as purple cluſters ſhow, S 
E'er yet the ſun's autumnal heats refine | 
Their ſprightly juice, and mellow it to wine; 


The glowing beauties of his breaſt he ſpies, 
And with a new redoubl'd paſſion dies. 4 


And trickle into drops before the ſun ; 
So melts the youth, and Janguiſhes away, 
His beauty withers, and his limbs decay ; 
And none of thoſe immortal charms remain, | 
To which the flighted Eccho ſu'd in vain. 

She ſaw him in his preſent miſery, 
Whom, ſpighbt of all her wrongs, ſhe griev'd to fee. 


She anſwer'd ſadly to the lover's moan, 


Sigh'd back his ſighs, and groan'd to ev'ry groan ; 


Ah! youth, belov'd.in vain, Narciſſus cries ; z 


Ah! youth, belov'd in vain, the nymph replies. 
Farewel, ſays he; tne parting ſound ſcarce fell 
From his faint lips, but ſhe reply'd, farewel. 
Then on th' unwholeſome earth he gaſping lies, 


And in the Stygiay waves itſelf admires. 
For him the Naids and the Dryads mourn, £ 


And now the ſiſter-nymphs prepare his urn: 
When looking for his corpſe, they only found 


This ſad event did blind Tirefas tell, 


The wicked Penthers only durſt deride 
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| To whom the prophet, in his fury, ſaid, 
Shaking the hoary honours of his head, 
'Twere well, audacious man, 'twere well ſor thee, 
If thou wer't eyeleſs too, and blind, like me; 
For the time comes, nay, 'tis already here, 
When the young god's ſolemnities appear; | 
Which, if thou do' & not with juſt rights adorn, 5 1 


Thy impious carcaſs, into pieces torn, , 
Shall ftrew the woods, and hang on ev'ry thorn. 
Then you'll remember what I now foretel, 1 
And think the blind Tireſias ſaw too well. | 
Still Pentbeus ſcorns him, and derides his skill; þ 
But time did all the prophet's threats fulfil. 
For now thro' proſtrate Greece young Bacchus rode, 
And howling matrons ſolemniz'd the god. 
All ranks and ſexes to his Orgies ran, 

To fil the pomps, and mingle in the train. 

When Penthers thus his blaſphemies expreſs'd ; 

What madneſs, Thebans, has your ſouls poſſely'd 3 ? 
Can hollow timbrels, can a drunken ſhout, 

And the lewd clamours of a beaftly rout, 

Thus ſpoil your courage ? can the weak alarm 

Of womens yells thoſe ſtubborn ſouls diſarm, 
Whom nor the ſword nor trumpet e'er could fright, 
Nor the loud din and horror of a fight ? 

And you, our fires, who left your old abodes, 

And fix'd in foreign earth your country 4 
Will you, without a ſtroke, your city yield, 

And poorly quit an undiſputed field ? 

But you, whoſe youth and vigor ſhould inſpire 
Heroic warmth, and kindle martial fire; 
Whom: burniſh'd arms; and · ereſted helmets e, 8 
Not flow'sy gurlinide, and 4 cata = 
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Remember him to whom you ſtand ally'd ; 

The ſerpent for his well of waters dy'd. 

He fought the ſtrong ; do you this courage ſhow, 
And gain a conqueſt o'er a feeble foe. 

I Thebes muſt fall, oh! might the fates afford 

A nobler doom from famine, fire, or ſword. 

Then might the Thebans periſh with renown ; 
But now a beardleſs victor ſacks the town; 
Whom nor the prancing ſteed, nor pond'rous ſhield, 
Nor the hack'd helmet, nor the duſty field, 

But the ſoft joys of luxury and eaſe, 

The purple veſts, and flow'ry garlands pleaſec. 
Stand then aſide, I'll make the counterfeit 
Renounce his god-head, and confeſs the cheat. 
Acriſius from the Grecian walls repell'd _ 

This boaſted pow'r, why then ſhould Pentheus yield! 
Go quickly, drag the audacious boy to me 

PII try the force of his divinity. | 
Thus did the unhallow'd wretch thoſe rights profane; 
His friends diſſuade his blaſphemies in vain ; 

In vain his grandfire urg'd him to give o'er 

Is impious threats, the wretch but raves the more. 
So have I ſeen a river gently glide, 

In a ſmooth courſe, and inoffenſive tide ; 

But if with dams it's current we reſtrain, 

It bears down all before, and foams along the plain. 
But now his ſervants came beſmear'd with blood, 
Whom he had ſent to apprehend the god: 

The god they found not in the frantic throng, 

But dragg'd'a' zealous votary along. 5 

Him Pentheus view'd with fury in his look, 
And ſcarce with- held; his hands, whilſt thus he ſpoke : 
Baſe wr2tch ! whoſe ſpeedy- puniſhment i in time 
* Bun the partakers of thy crime, 
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Tell me thy country, and thy parentage, 
And why thou do'ſt in theſe mad rites engage? 
The captive views him with undaunted eyes, 
And arm'd with inward innocence, replies. 
From high Meonia's rocky ſhores I came, 
A poor deſcent, Aretes is my name: 
My fire was meanly born; no oxen plougb'd 
His fruitful fields, nor in his paſtures low'd. 
His whole eſtate within the waters lay; 
With lines and hooks he caught the finny prey. 
His art was all his livelihood, which he 
Thus with his dying lips bequeath'd to me: 
In ſtreams, my boy, and rivers take thy chance; 
There ſwims, ſaid he, thy whole inheritance. 
Long did I live on this his legacy ; 
Till tir'd with rocks, and my old native sky, 
Jo arts of navigation I inclin'd ; 
 Obſerv'd the turns and changes of the wind; 
Learn'd the fit havens, and began to note 
The ſtormy Hyades, the rainy Geat, 
The bright Taygite, and the ſhining Bears, 


With all the ſailor's catalogue of ſtars. 


Once, as by chance for Delos I deſign d, 
My veſſel, driv'n by a ſtrong guſt of wind, 
Moor'd in a China creek ? aſhore I went, 
And all the following night in Chios ſpent. 
When morning roſe, I ſent my mates to bring 
Supplies of water from a neighb'ring ſpring, 
Whilſt I the motion of the winds explor'd ; 
Then ſummon'd in my crew, and went aboard. 
Opheltes heard my ſummons, and with joy 


| Brought to the ſhore a ſoft and lovely boy, 


With more than ſemale ſweetneſs in his look, 
Whom raggling i in the neighb'ring fields he took. 
| With 
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W ith fumes of wine the little captive glows, 
And nods with fleep, and ſtaggers as he goes. 


Each heav'nly feature, each immortal grace, 
And ſaw divinity in all his face. 
I know not who, faid I, this god ſhould be ; ; 
But that he is a god, I plainly ſee; 
And thou, whoe'er thou art, excuſe the force 
| Theſe men have us'd ; and oh! befriend our courſe, 
Pray not for us, the nimble Di&ys cry'd, 
Difys, that could the main-top-maſt beſtride, 6 
And down the ropes with active vigor ſlide. 
To the ſame purpoſe old Epopeus ſpoke, 
Who over-look'd the oars, and tim'd the ſtroke ; 
The ſame the pilot, and the fame the reſt ; 
Such impious avarice their ſouls poſſeſt. 
| Nay, heav'n forbid that I ſhould bear away 
Within my veſſel ſo divine a prey, a 
Said I ; and ſtood to hinder their intent, 
When Lycabas, a wretch for murder ſeat | | 
From Tuſcany, to ſuffer baniſhment, 
With his clinch'd fiſt had truck me over-board, 
Had not my hands, in falling, graſp'd a cord. 
His baſe confederates the fact approve, 
When Bacchus (for *twas he) begun to move 
Rouz'd by the noiſe and clamours which they made, 
And ſhook his drowſy limbs, and wept, and ſaid, 
What means this noiſe? Ah! how am I betray d? 
And whither, whither muſt I be convey d? 
Fear not, ſaid Proteus, child, but tell us where 
You would be ſet, and we ſhall ſet you there. 
To Naxos then direct your courſe, ſaid hes 
Naxos a hoſpitable port ſhall be 
To each of you; a joyful home to me. 
By 
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I view'd him nicely, and began to trace 2 
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By ev'ry god in heav'n, and in the ſea, 
The perjur'd villains promis'd to obey, 

And bid me haſten to unmoor the ſhip. 
With eager haſte I launch into the deep ; 
And, heedleſs of the fraud, for Naxos ſtand. 
They whiſper oft, and beckon with the hand, 
And give me ſigns, all anxious for their prey, 
To tack about, and ſteer another way. 

Then let ſome other to my poſt ſucceed, 
Said I, I'm guiltleſs of fo foul a deed. 
What, ſays Ethalion, muſt the ſhip's whole crew, 
Follow your humour and depend an you ? 

And ſtraight himſelf he ſeated at the prore, 

And tack'd about, and ſought another ſhore. 

The beauteous youth now found himſelf betray'd, 

And from the deck the riſing waves ſurvey'd, © 
And ſeem'd to weep; and as he wept he ſaid, 
Ah! why, hard-hearted men, this cruelty ? 8 
Are theſe, are theſe the ſhores you promis'd me? 
Will ſuch a multitude of men employ 
Their ſtrength againſt a weak, defenceleſs boy ? 

In vain did I the god-like youth deplore ; 

The more I begg'd, they thwarted me the more. 
And now by all the gods in heav'n, that hear 

This ſolemn oath, dy Bacchus ſelf 1 ſwear, 
The mighty miracle that did enſue, 

Altho' it ſeems beyond belief, is true. 

The veſſel, fix'd and rooted in the flood, 
Unſhock'd by all the beating billows ſtood. 

In vain the ſailors try to plough the main 

With fails unfurl'd, and firike their oars in vain ; 
Around their oars a twining ivy cleaves, 

And climbs the maſt, and hides the cords in leaves: 
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The fails are cover'd with a chearful green, 


In glaring forms; the grapy cluſters ſpread 
Around his brows, and dangle on his head. 
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And ſpout the waves, and wanton in the deep. 
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And berries on the fruitful canvaſs ſeen. | 

Amidſt the waves a ſudden foreſt rears 

It's verdant head, and the new ſpring appears. 
The god we now behold with open'd eyes, | 

A herd of Lynx and Panthers round him lies 


And whilſt he frowns, and brandiſhes his ſpear, 


My mates, ſurpriz'd with madneſs, or with fear, 


Leap'd over · board; firſt perjur'd Madon found 
Rough ſcales and fins his ſtiff ning ſides ſurround ; 
Ah ! what, cries one, has thus transform'd thy look ? 
Straight his own mouth grew wider.as he ſpoke ; 
And now himſelf he views with like ſurprize: 


Still at his oar th' induſtrious L:ibys plies ; 


But as he plies, each buſy arm ſhrinks in, 
And by degrees is faſhion'd to a fin. 
Another, as he catches at a cord, 
Miſſes his arms, and, tumbling over-board, 


With his broad fins and forky tail, he laves 


The riſing ſurge, and flounces in the waves. 


Thus all my crew transform'd around the ſhip, 
Or dive below, or on the ſurface leap, 


Full nineteen ſailors did the ſhip convey, 

A ſhole of nineteen dolphins round her play. 

I only in my proper ſhape appear, 
Speechleſs with wonder, and half dead with fear; 
"Till Bacchus kindly bid me fear no more, 


With him I landed on the Coiar ſhore, 


And him ſhall ever gratefully adore. 
This forging ſlave, ſays Penthens, would prevail = 
Oer our juſt fury by a far-fetch'd tale. 
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4 Go, let him feel the whips, the ſwords, the fire, 
And in the tortures of the rack expire. 

Th officious ſervants hurry him away, 

And the poor captive in a dungeon lay. 

But, whilſt the whips and tortures are prepar'd, 
The gates fly open, of themſelves unbarr'd : 
At liberty th' unfetter'd captive ſtands, . 
And flings the looſen'd ſhackles from his hands. 

But Pent keus, grown more furious than before, 
Reſolv'd to ſend his meſſengers no more, 
But went himſelf to the diſtrafted throng, 

Where high Cithæros eccho'd with their ſong. 
And as the fiery war horſe paws the ground, 
And ſnorts, and trembles at the trumpet's ſound ; 
Tranſported thus he heard the frantic rour, 

And rav'd and madden'd at the diſtant ſhout. 

A ſpacious circuit on the hill there flood, 
Level and wide, and skirted round with wood: 
Here the raſh Penthcus, with unhollow'd eyes, 

The howling dames and myſtic Org ies ſpies. 

His mother ſternly view'd him where he ſtood, 
And kindled into madnels, as ſhe view'd: 

Her leafy jav'lin at her ſon ſhe caſt, 

And cries, the boar that lays our country waſte, 
The boar, my fiſters! aim the fatal dart, 

And ſtrike the brindled monſter to the heart. 

Pentheus aſtoniſh'd, heard the diſmal ſound, 

And ſees the yelling matrons gath'ring round ; 

He ſees, and weeps at his approaching fate, 
And begs for mercy, and repents too late. 

Help, help ! my aunt Antonoe, he cry'd; 
Remember how your own Aeon dy'd. 

Deaf to his cries, the frantic matron crops 
One ſtretch'd-out arm, the other Ius lops. ' 
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In vain does Pentbens to his mother ſue, 1 
And the raw bleeding ſtumps preſents to view. 

His mother howl'd ; and, heedleſs of his pray r, 
Her trenibling hand ſhe twiſt ed in his hair, 0 
And this, ſhe cry'd, ſhall be Agave's ſhare. 

When from the neck his ſtruggling head ſhe tore, 
And in her hands the ghaſtly viſage bore. 


Then pull'd and tore the mangled limbs away, 
As ſtarting in the pangs of death it lay. 

Soon as the wood it's leafy honours caſts, 

| Blown off and ſcatter'd by autumnal blaſts, 
With ſuch a ſudden death lay Pentbeus ſlain, 
And in a thouſand pieces ſtrew'd the plain. 
By ſo diſtinguiſhing a judgment aw'd, 

-The Thebans tremble, and confels the god. 


With pleaſure all the hideous trunk ſurvey ; | 8 | 
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BOOK IV. 


The ARCUMENT. 


Alcithos with her fiſters contemn the rites of Bacchus 


and prophane the feſtival by fitting at work; and to 
paſs the time off, tell each ber flory, viz, The tragical 


loves of Pyramus and Thisbe, Leucothoe's paſſion for 


the ſun, Hermaphroditus and Salmacis. The fore-men. 
tion'd fifters afterwards transform'd into birds ; their 
webs and diftaffs into vine-leaves and branches. Agave's 
| Joy, upon this mi fortune of theirs, turn'd into grief. 


Ino and Athamas being ſeiz'd with « frenzy, that 


caui'd them to caft themſelves into the ſea, where they 
became marine Deities. The Theban matron bewailing 
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. them as dead, are themjelves chang'd into fowls. Cad. | 
mus 40%, oppreſs'd with grief for this diſaſter, leave; 

_ Thebes; and, with his wife, takes a pregreſs into Ily. 
ria, here they are both transform'd into nalen. A. | 
eriſius was now the only ſurviving perſon of th,je why 
treated Bacchus with contempt. He was grand father 
to Perieus, tobe had cu? off the Gorgon's head. M- | 
ter the releaſing of Andromeda, he transforms Atlas 
into a mountain A guarrel afterwards ariſing at | 
bis nuptial feaſt, he changes Phineas and bis party in. 


to fla:nes. 


ET raſh Aitho? ſtill diſavows | 


Y His rites, nor Bacchus for Fove's ſon al- 


loves. | 

Her ſiſters too, ſeduc'd by her ne glect, 

Afford the ſacred Orgzcs no reſpect. 

His prietts a ſolemn feſtival proclaim | 

From labour free, to ev'ry maid, and dam. 

When dreſs'd in skins of beaſts they muſt appear, 8 [ 
| 


| 


Wild ivy ſhading their diſhevell'd hair, 
Their right hand brandiſhing a leafy ſpear. - ; 
Thus he commands, and propheſies withal, 

Strange dooms ſhould thoſe, that ſlight the god, befal. 
The matrons and new-marry'd wives obey, 

Aſide their half-ſpun webs and diſtaffs lay: 
And, while with od'rous gums the altar flames, 
Salute the god by all his honour'd names. 

No title they, which either Grecian wit 

Invented, or his merits claim'd, omit. | | 
Hail! ſon of fire, (they ſung) twice got, twice born, 

Eternal youth and vigor thee adorn. I of 
In heaven unrivall'd for each god-like grace; 

Yet, when unhorn'd, thou ſhew'i a virgin's face. 
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3 The ſun-burnt India her firſt victor knew, 
| And Eaftern Ganges did thy triumphs view. 
is Lycurgts, Pentheus, both alike prophane, 

* Both victims to thy juſt revenge, were flain; 
Which, as it drench'd the earth with their vile blood, 
Their corpſe were ſcatter'd in the Thyrbene flood. 

Fierce Panthers that did once the deſart awe, 
With tame ſubmiſſive necks thy chariot diaw ; 
While Bacchanals and ſatyrs, jolly crew, 
Make up the cavalcade; Si/enus too, | : 
With ſtaggering ſlruts, ſcarce fits his low-pac'd beaft, | | 
= Reels in the rear, with fumes of wine opprelt ; 1 
= Whilſt youths and matrons undiſtinguſh'd cries, I 
And muſick's louder conſort, rend the skies. 
con their new god, O come, come pleas'd, they call | 
Thus they perform his ſacred feſtival. | 
The Menyads ſtill at home perverſly ſtay, | 
And with untimely work prophane the day. V8 
In diff rent tasks employ'd, they weave or ſpin, A 
And force their hand-maids to partake their fin. 1 
Let us, ſaid ſhe who drew the fineſt thread, | 
| (Whilſt others idly to falſe rites are led) 
Let us, by Pallas taught much better skill, 
; Proceed, *till we our uſeful task fulfil ; 
And what may beſt our pains and time beguile. 
Let each by turns a tory tell the while. 
The reſt conſent ; and as ſhe counſell'd well, 
Addreſs'd the eldeſt firſt her tale to tell, 

| She paus'd, to think of many that occurr'd, 
Which ſtory would the moſt delight afford. 
She doubted whether ſhe ſhould firſt relate 
The Babyloniſh nymph Dercetis fate; 
F" Sppos'd by them of Paleſtine to take 
, Afiſs ſhape, and dwell within a lake: 
| 8 F 
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Or of the diff'rent change her daughter felt, 
Turn'd to a dove that on high turrets dwelt: 
Or how the Nis“ pow'r'ul herbs and ſong 
Chang'd liſl'ning youths into a ſcaly throng, 
"Till i in their fate ſh: ſhar'd, who did the u rang: 
Or of the tree, whoſe once white berries grew 
(With blood b eſprink'd) of a crimſon hue. 
Moſt pleas'd with this, becauſe it was not ſtale, 
She twirls her ſpindle, and begins her tale. 
Young Pyramus and Thisbe, (who excell'd 
All youths and aymphs the riſing ſun beheld) 
Neighb'ring apartments had in that fair town, 
| Whole royal foundreſs gave it vall renown : 
Cloſe neighourhood, acquaintance early bred, 
Acquaintance love, whoſe torch in time had led 
The longing lovers to the nuptial bed. 
But churliſh parents (tho' with fruitleſs pains, 


; 


p, 
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Since wedded were their hearts) forbad the banes. 


She lov'd like Pyramas, like Thishe he, 

For both felt paſſion to the laſt degree. 

Yet each had learnt that paſſion to diſguiſe, 

And in the preſence of their watchful ſpies, 

To correſpond by figns and ſpeaking eyes. 

'Thus they in filence, while love's flame ſuppreſt 

Glow'd high, and kindled fiercer in the breaſt. 
Quite thro' the wall that parted them, was left 

(By the green cement's ſhrinking) a ſmall cleft. 

This ſlender breach, (as love is eagle-ey'd) 

For ages unobſerv'd, the lovers ſpy d. 

Thro' this, by whiſpers, ſaſely they convey, 

In mutual courtſhips, all that love would fay. 

Fix'd to the walls each fide, with eager haſte, : 

Anbroſia in each other's breath they taſte, 


And 
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It were but ju:t that thou ſhould'lt quit thy place. | | 


| Or, if ur worthy of ſo great a bliſs, 


Nor ſhall we prove ungrateful, or deny | 


Then warm-breath'd kiſſes to the ſtone apply'd, 


| Steals forth, and undiſcover'd by her ſpies, 8 | 


KT Thisbe at diitance did her danger view, | 
And to a neighbꝰ ring cave in fright withdrew 


99 
And laid, why envious maiblie to unkind | 
To part our bodies, when our ſouls are join'd ? 


And ſuffer wiſhing lovers to embrace; 
At leaſt permit vs to exchange a kiſs. | 


Thanks for the happineſs thut you ſupply. 
In am'rous conference to pals the day, 4 
And to each other's ear our ſighs convey. 
Such fond complaints all day the lovers (ent, 

Nor bid farewel 'till halt the night was ſpent ; 
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Kiſſes forbad to reach on cither fide. | | | 
Impatient for the next day's ſun they ſtaid, 

When ſcarce they had the kind good morrow faid ; 

But both reſo'v'd their keepers to deceive, 

And in the dead of night the city leave. 

But, left they ſhould too far aſunder roam, 

Their aſſignation made at Nass tomb; 

Where a tall mulb'ry tree her branches ſpread, 

(It's berries then were white) by fountains fed. 

This was to both their likings ſo contriv'd, 

They thought each hour an age *till night arriv'd. 

Firſt Thisbe, by the help of a diſguiſe, 


To Niuus“ monument by moon ſhine flies; 

And there beneath th' appointed tree's cold ſhade, 
dat fearlels down, by love couragious made. | 
When lo! a lyoneſs with blood beſmear'd, 
Approaching to the well-known ſpring, appear d. 
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But, flying, dropt her mantle on the ground, 
Which (having ſlack'd her thirſt) the ſalvage found. 
She mouth'd it firſt with jaws diſtain'd in gore, 

And then with diſappointed fury tore. 

When Pyramus, who later was releas'd, 

Beheld the track of ſome enormous beaſt, 
His looks turn'd pale; but when the veil he ſpy'd, 
| Bloed-ſtain'd and torn, with horror ſeiz'd, he cry'd, 
One luckleſs light ſhall give two lovers death, 
Both young, but worthy one of longer breath. 
The guilt was mine, who thee, lamented maid, 
Encourag'd to attempt the moon-light ſhade, 

And came not firſt. Return, thou mountain-beaft, 
To tear this fleſh, and on my intrails feaſt. 
But cowards wait for death to end their woe, 

Which men of courage on themſelves beſtow. 
Then to th' appointed place the robe he bears, 
There often kiſs'd, and drench'd it with his tears. 
_ Enrich'd, ſaid he, with Thisbe's guiltleſs blood, 
From me her murd'rer take a ſecond flood ; 
Then drew his ſword to give the fatal wound, 
And backwards fell extended on the ground. 
From his full veins, now ſever'd with the ſtroke, 
(As when ſome o'er-charg'd water-pipe is broke) 
His ſtarting blood ſprang up, and ſpouting high, 
Chang d the white berries to a crimſon die. 
This ſprinkling chang'd their colour, ſince ſupply d 
From the tree's root that drank the purple tide. 
The nymph, who could not yet her fears allay, 
(Leſt ſhe too long ſhould make her lover ſtay) 
Returns to ſeek him, reſtleſs till ſhe tell, 
In his dear arms, the danger that befel. 
The place and tree by certain ſigns ſhe knew, 
But wonder'd at the berries alter'd hue. 


She 
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She doubts her ſenſes, till with worie ſurprize, 
Blood-reeking earth, and quiv'ring limbs ſhe (pies; 
Then ſtarts, turns pale, and trembles as a tide, 
| When gentle breezes o'er the ſurface glide; 4 
| But when a ſecond view confirm'd her fear, | { 
That 'twas her Pyramus lay welt'ring there, 8 | 
She beat her brealt, and tore her lovely hair; 
Then kneeling down, embrac'd him in her arms, 
Now ſenſleis grown of her endearing charms. 
| To drench his wund, ſhe weeps a briny flood, 
With tears recruiting his exhauiled flood. 
She kiſs'd his lips, and when ſhe found 'em cold, 
No longer could from wild complaints with hold, | | 
What ſtrange miſchance, what env ous deſt. ny, | 1 
Divorces my dear Pyramus and me ! | 
1 Thy Thisbe calls, O Pyr uus. reply ! | | | | 
1 Can Pyramus be deaf to Thisbe's cry ? | | 
When Thi«be's name the dying lover bend, | 
His hill: clos'd eyes for one , look he rear'd; 

Which having tnatch'd the bleſſing of that ight, 
Reſign'd themſelves to everlaſting night. | | 
With horror now the nymph her veil eſpies 
Here, ſtain'd; and ther: his empty ſcabboard lies, 

Then thus exclaim'd : I find, alas! too late, 
"Twas thy own hand, and love procur'd thy fate. 
For thee, why ſhould not this weak arm of mine, 
Perform as much, whoſe paſſion equall'd thine ? 
Or, if my feeble ſex ſuch ſtrength deny, 

My love ſhall force, and courage to ſupply. 

| *'Tis juſt I ſhould thy kind companion be 

In that untimely fate I brought on thee. 
To part thee from me, death hath pow'r alone ; 
Nor ſhall death k part 5 no, 2 aſl make us one. 
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But you, our crue] par-nis, who deny'd 
To l. LICE living. by each other's ſide ; 
O! iince our wiſhes and your tears are fled, 
Of ever meeting in the nuptial bed, 
Permit at leaſt the laſt requeſt we crave, 
Nor envy us the comfort of one grave. 
And tho'!, O tree, who ſhad'ſt one lover dead, 
With boup bs that ſhijl another ſoon o' er- ſpread, 
Of chearful colour bear no longer fruit, 
But ſuch as love's ſad funeral may ſuit. 
She ſaid, and to her breaſt the ſword apply'd, 
While recking from her bleeding lover's ſide. 


Her parents, or the gods conſent to gain, 
In her laſt moments did with both obtain. 
The rip'ning berries are in mourning dreſt, 
And in one peaceful urn the lovers aſhes reſt. 

This mournful ſtory to a period brought, 
And a ſhort interval allow'd to thought, 
The fair Levconoe next ſilence broke, 
The fiſters fate attentive as ſhe ſpoke. 

This very ſun, whoſe influencing light 
Cheriſnes nature, as it chears our fight, 
His, by experience, love's fierce paſſion known, 
And felt a flame that far exceeds his own. 
Since then the buſineſs falls to me in courſe, 
Il entertain you with the ſun's amours. 
This god, tis ſaid, for nothing ſcapes his ſight, 
Firit ſaw love's goddeſs in her ſtoll'n delight ; ; 
While Mars, unarm'd, ſtorm'd abſent Vulcan's bed, 
And, in requital, fortify'd his head. | 
Griev'd at the fight, he hunt's all herv*n about, 
And finds at laſt the limping cuckold out; 


Her wiſhes, which 'till then had ſu'gin vain | 


_ Shews 
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| Shews his wife's filſhood, and his vile diſgrace, 


And tells him too the very time and place. 
Vex'd at the ſhame he never could recal, 
Towe's blackſmith let his tools and courage fall. 
With ſtrange concern at this affront poſſeſt, 


Which, if unknown, had ne'er diſturb'd his reſt. 


He ſummons ſtraight the Cyc/cp; to his aid, 
And thin braſs plates on ſhining anvils laid; 
Where fairly drawn, by curious art and pains, 
He works them firſt to links, and then to chains: 
Of theſe ſuch ſubtil nets and traps he made, 

That ſhew*d him perſect maſter of his trade: 


80 ſmall they hs e did deceive the ſight, 


Tho' when the ſun- beams lent it all their light. 


Arachne's net, when ſpread to take her prey, 
Is not ſo thin, ſo finely drawn as they. 

The work, thus fram'd, was fitted to the bed, 
And undiſcover'd, neatly over- ſpread. 

Hither th' adult'rous god and goddeſs came, 
To quench, and to revive love's pleaſing flame. 
But by this new machine for them prepar'd, 
Were in the very act of love inſnar'd. 


Vulcan the iv'ry folding doors unvarr'd, 


And to Fope's court, lame as he was, repair'd. 


And view the fetter'd lovers cloſe embrace, 
Which made ſome long, and wiſh for Mars's place. 
The gods all laugh d, at ev'ry heav'nly feaſt, 


Thence call'd the gods to witneſs his diſgrace, 8 . 


The tale was told, and grew a noted jeſt, 


But Venus bore reſentment in her mind, 
And paid the love-betrayer in his kind. 
What, Phebus, now avails thy charming face, 


Or ſhining rays that thy ſmooth temples grace, 
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Since thou, whoſe beams earth's moiſture do exhale, 

And parch with too much warmth the duſty ball ? 
Thy ſelf art ſcorch'd, and ready to expire 

By the ſtrange heat of a more raging fire; 

And only in one object take delight, 

That ſhou'd on all employ thy watchful ſight ; 

Thy melting eyes alone Leucotboe view, 

And gi:e to her, what to the world is due. 

Sometimes thy haſty beams too early ſhine, 

At other times as much too Jate decline ; 

And while thou ſtand'ſt to gaze on her delights, | 

This ſtay prolongs the tedious winter-nights. 

Sometimes thou fail't, and in thy face we find 

The ſame defeR that has diſturb'd thy mind ; 

And whilſt this dark eclipſe obſcures thy light, | 
Attoniſh'd mortals tremble at the ſight. 
Nor does the interpoſing moon prevail, | | 
But pow'rful love, to make thee look ſo pale. 
To her alone thy whole addreſs was made; | 

To her thy vows, to her thy homage paid. 

Nor Chymene, nor Rhodos now could pleaſe ; 

Nor Circe's mother, far tranſcending theſe, | 

Could e'er with-hold thee from Leucothoe's arms, 
| Tho! her's were ſtronger than her daughter's charms ; 

Nor Ciytie, who, tho' griev'd at thy diſdain, 

Lov'd thee too well, fince til] ſhe lov'd in vain. 

Leucothoe alone employ'd thy thought, 

All other loves were lighted or forgot. 

This daughter of Eurynome the ſage, 

The celebrated beauty of her age, 

Who now full-grown excell'd her mother more 
Than ſhe out-vy'd her yielding ſex before; 
The vogue of Acbænenian towns obtain'd, 

Where Orchamus, her royal father, reign'd. 
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Within the confines of the Faftern sky, 
The paſtures, kept for Phæbus horſes, lie; 
Where on the flowers of an Ambroſffan mead, 
Inſlead of graſs, the airy courſers feed; 
And with the banquets of that fatt'ning ſoil, 
Recrui: at night againſt next morning's toll ; 
While there at eaſe on heav'nly cates they fed, 
And Phebe now reign'd in her brother's ſtead. 
The god diſguis'd, like old Enrynome, 
With rev*rend looks, and awful gravity, 
Enter'd the chamber and his miltreſs ſpy'd, 
With twelve fair hand-maids at her work employ'd. 
Then Phæbus, feigning a materna] grace, 

With gentle kiſſes preſs'd the daughter's face. 
Then cry'd, diſmiſs your ſervants hence, my dear, 
| I have a ſecret none but you muſt hear. 
The maids withdrawn, he reckons her his own, 
And makes his perſon and his bus'neſs known. 
I am the god that meaſures out the year, 
And make each ſeaſon it's due product bear. 
I all the world ſurvey ; and "tis by me 
That all the world their glorious objects ſee : 
But in the ſpacious compaſs of my view, 
I ſee no beauty to compare with you. 
His words, intended to obtain her love, 
Did an amazing dread and horror move. | 
Nor could ſhe now her joints and work command, 
| It fell neglected from her feeble hand. 

Jet in this fright the did ſuch charms expreſs, 
| That made his paſſion with her fear increaſe. 
And now the god, impatient of delays, 
Appears himſelf, again reſumes his rays ; 
While, tho' aſtoniſh'd at the ſudden light, 
The virgin ſoon was dazzb'd with the fight, 

| "Fx And 
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And free'v paſſive di! his force ſuſtain, 
Nor though: ſhe had occafion to complain: 
So eas'ly courting gods their ſuit obtain. 

But Clytie, envious that another's charms 
Should force her lover from her ſlighted arms, 
Divulg'd to Orchamus his daughter's ſhame, 
Glad of the means to blacken thus her fame. 
The angry parent, (whoſe inhuman rage 
Not all her lof. intreatie could .ſlwage, 
While to the author of her grief ſhe pray'd, 

With hands extended tow'rds his beams for aid) 
As if he-might deltroy, that gave her birth, 
Interr'd her living body in the earth ; 

And on it rais'd a tomb of heavy ſand, 

Whoſe pond'rous weight her riſing might withſtand. 

This Phæbus ſoon dilpers'd, and made her way 

To free her head from the impris'ning clay: 

But oh! in vain ; ſhe could not raiſe her head, 

His m. iſtreſs, dearer, than his life, was dead: 

Nor did fo fad an object grieve his eye, 

Since Patton fell headiong from the sky. 

By the warm influence of his beams, he try'd 

To rai.e her ſpirits, but the fates deny'd; 

And fince he found che great attempt was vain, 

Nor could prevail io call her back again, 

He mourn'd her loſs, and ſprinkled all her hearſe | 

With balmy nectar, and more precious tears. 

Then ſaid, ſince fate does here our joy defer, 

Thou ſhalt aſcend to hezv'n, and bleſs me there. 

Her body Uraight imbalm'd with heav'nly art, 

Did a iweet odour to the ground impart;. 

With a new birth the grave * * 
. a | lair tree of Frankincenſe arole. 
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Still mourning Phæbus does her lo's deplore, | 
And to ſcorn'd Clytie pays no viſits more. = | 
Tho' too much love might for her ſorrow plead, 7 
And that excuſe the ſad diſcov'ry made, 

He hates her perſon, and he ſhuns her bed. 4 9 
While ſhe conſumes, impit ent of the ſlight, 5 1 
Shuns all the nymphs, and taniſhes delight; © | 
The ground all day her feat, her bed all night. "PF: 

Here lies expos'd to the unwholſome air, | 
Whoſe fogs hang thick on her neglected hair. =O # 
Thus did the languiſh nine ſucceſſive days, | | 
And nor her hunger, nor her thirſt allays. 

No kind ſupport of nature would receive, 

But what the dew, or her own tears did give: {i 
Nor leaves the earth, but waits her lover's riſe, 1 
And ſtill attends his motion with her eyes. 

Her limbs at laſt were rooted to the ground. 

And, where ſhe languiſh'd, a new being found: 
Heer paler parts in bloodleſs leaves aroſe 3 

The ruddier a purple flower diſcloſe : _ 

Which, tho' by roots confin'd to keep it's place, 

Still tow'rds is deareſt object turns it's face; 

And while ſhe from herſelf is thus eſtrang'd, 

dhe finds her ſhape, but not her paſſion chang'd. 

She ſaid. Her ſtory was by all receiv'd 

With wonder, but the fact by few believ'd. 

All own true gods with boundleſs pow'r endu'd, 

But Bacchus from that number they exclude. 

Alithoe next requir'd her turn to take, 

Who faſter ply'd her work, while thus ſhe ſpake. 

No thread-bare tale (ſaid ſhe) will 1 recite, 

Of Daphnis, by his jealous miſtreſs ſpite, - 
Transform'd to ftone ; nor will your patience vex - 
ns tale records of Scython's envy d lex; 
ZE a Nor 
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Nor Celnus (once the object of his love) 

Chang'd ſince to adamant by angry Jobe. 

How Corybants ſprang up ſrom haſly ſhow'rs ; 

_ Crocus and Smilax languiſh'd into flow'rs, 

As antiquated legends I forbear, 

And tell what will ſurprize and charm your ear. 
How Salmacis, with weak enfeebling ſtreams, 

Softens the body, and unnerves the limbs ; 


And what the ſecret cauſe, ſhall here be ſhown ; 


The cauſe is ſecret, but th* effect is known. 
The Naias nurs'd an infant heretofore, 

That Cytherea once to Hermes bore : 

From both th' illuſtrious authors of his race, 

The child was nam'd ; nor was it hard to trace 

Both the bright Parents thro' the infant's face. 

When fifteen years, in [da's cool retreat, 

The boy had told, he left his native ſeat, 

And ſought freſh fountains in a foreign ſoil ; 

The pleaſure lefſen'd the attending toil. 

With eager ſteps the Lycian fields he croſt, 

And fields that border on the Lycian coalt; 

A river here he view'd, ſo lovely bright, 

It ſhew'd the bottom in a fairer light, 

Nor kept a ſand conceal'd from human fight. 

The ſtream produc'd nor ſlimy ouze, nor weeds, 

Nor miry ruſhes, nor the ſpiky reeds ; | 

But dealt enriching moiſture all around, 


The fruitful banks with chearful verdure crown'd, 


And kept the ſpring eternal on the ground. 

A nymph preſides, nor practis'd in the chace, 
Nor skillful at the bow, nor at the race; 

Of all the blue ey'd daughters of the main, 
The only ſtranger to Diana's train; 


8 
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BleſS'd are thy parents, and thy ſiſters bleſt. 
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Her ſitters often, os 'tis ſaid, would cry, | 

nie, Salmacis! what, always idle! fie; 

Or take thy quiver, or thy arrows ſeize, 

And mix the toils of hunting with thy eaſe. 

Nor quiver ſhe, nor arrows e er would ſeize, 

Nor mix the toils of hunting with her eaſe : 

But oft would bathe her in the chryſtal tide ; 1 

Oft with a comb her dewy locks divide. 1 

Now in the limpid ſtreams ſhe views her face, ' 

And dreſs'd her image in the floating glaſs : 

Oa beds of leaves ſhe now repos'd her limbs, 

Now gathering flow'rs that grew about the ſtreams ; 

And then by chance was gath'ring, as ſhe ſtood 

To view the boy, and long'd for what ſhe view'd. 
Fain would ſhe meet the youth with haſty feet ; 

She fain would meet him, but reſus'd to meet 

Before her looks were ſet with niceſt care, 6 { 

And well deſerv'd to be reputed fair. 

Bright youth, ſhe cries, whom all thy features prove 

A god, and, if a god, a god of love; 

But if a mortal, bleſs'd thy nurſe's breaſt; 


But oh, how bleſs'd ! how more than bleſs'd thy bride, 
Ally'd in bliſs, if any yet ally'd! 
If fo, let mine the ſtoll'n enjoyments be; 
If not, behold a willing bride in me. 
The boy knew nought of love, and touch'd with ſhame, 
He ſtrove, and bluſh'd, but Rill the bluſh became: 
In riſing bluſhes ſtill freſh beauties role ; 
The ſunny fide of fruit ſuch bluſhes ſhows, 
And ſuch the moon, when all her filver white 
| Turns in eclipſes to a ruddy light. 
The nymph till begs, if not a nobler bliſs, 
A cold ſalute at leaſt, a ſiſter's kifs; 
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And now prepares to take the lovely boy 

Between her arms. He, innocently coy, 

Replies, or leave me to my ſelf alone, 

You rude uncivil nymph, or PII be gone. 

Fair ſtranger then, ſays ſhe, it ſhall be ſo; 

And, for ſhe fear'd his threats, ſhe ſeign'd to go; 

But hid within a covert's neighb'ring green, 

She kept him ſtill in fight, herſelf unſeen. 
The boy now fancies all the danger o'er, 

And innocently fports about the ſhore ; 

Playful and wanton to the ſtream he trips, 

And dips his foot, and ſhivers as he dips. 

The coolneſs pleas'd him, and with eager haſte 

His airy garments on the banks he caſt ; 

His god-like features, and his heav'nly hue, 

And all his beauties were expos'd to view. 

His naked limbs the nymph with rapture ſpies, 

While hotter paſhons in her boſom riſe, 

Fluſh'd in her cheeks, and ſparkle in her eyes. 

She longs, ſhe burns to claſp him in her arms. 

And looks, and ſighs, and kindles at his charms. 

Now all undreſs'd upon the banks he ſtood, 

And clapp'd his ſides, and leap'd into the flood; 

His lovely limbs the filver waves divide, 

His limbs appear more lovely thro? the tide; 

As lilies ſhut within a chryſtal caſe, 

Receive a gloſſy luſtre from the glaſs. 

He's mine, he's all my own, the Naid cries, 

And flings off all, and after him ſhe flies. 

And now ſhe faſtens on him as he ſwims, 

And holds him cloſe, and wraps about his limbs. 

The more the boy reſiſted, and was coy, 


The more ſhe clipt, OY kiſs'd the Rruggling boy, | 
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So when the wrigeling in:ke is ſnatch'd on high 
In Eazle's claws, and lifes in the sky, 

Around the foc his twi.ling tail he flings, 

And tw iſts her legs, and wriths about her wings. 

The reſtleſs boy {till obſtinately ſtrove 
To free himicit, and till refus'd her love. 
Amidſt his limbs ſhe kept her limbs entwin'd, 
And why, coy youth, ſhe cries, why thus unkind? 
Oh! may the gods thus keep us ever join'd ! 
Oh ! may we never, never part again ! 

So pray'd the nymph, nor did ſhe pray in vain ; 
For now ſhe finds him, as his limbs ſhe preſt, 
Grow nearer ſtill, and nearer to her breaſt; 

Till, piercing each the other's fleſh, they run 
Together, and incorporate in one: 

| Laſt in a common face their faces join, 

As when the ſtock and grafted ſprigs combine, 
They grow the ſame, and wear a common rind: 
Both bodies in a ſingle body mix, 8 
A ſingle body with a double ſex. 

The boy, thus loſt in woman, now ſurvey'd 
The river's guilty fiream, and thus he pray'd : 
(He pray'd, but wonder'd at his foſter tone, 
Surpriz'd to hear a voice but half his own) 

You parent-gods, whoſe heav'nly names I bear, 
Hear your Hermaphrodite, and grant my pray'r ; 
Oh ! grant, that whomſoe'r theſe ſtreams contain, 
If man he enter'd, he may riſe again py 

| Supple unfinew'd, and but half a man. 


* 
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She ſaid, Their tasks the buſy ſiſters ply, | 
Prophane his feaſt, and ſtill the god defy : 
When lo! (e'er yet diſcover'd by their eyes) 
Harſh-ſounding inſtruments their ears ſurprize. 
While myrrh and ſaffron fragrant odours ſhed, . 
And (what is ſcarcely to be credited) 0 
Their looms with verdant ivy are o' er- ſpread. 
The wool turns lea ves, the threads of coarſer twine, 
Prove branches, curling tendrels the more fine. 
The ſeaſon now was come, whoſe dusky light 
Is neither, yet parta kes of day and night. 


The fabrick ſhakes, the rooms ſeem all on fire, 

(While lamps and torches with the flames conſpire) 

And fili'd (the ſcene's amazement to increaſe) 

With dreadful forms of howling falvages. 

The frighted ſiſters mount, and skulk aloof, 

In ſundry corners of the winding roof; 

But in their flight transform'd, for arms, they find 

Contracted pinions to their ſhoulders join'd ; 

Yet, of the knowledge how this change arriv'd, 

By darkneſs, and their blinder fears depriv'd, 

With unplum'd wings they narrow circuits take, 

And feeble cries with little organs make ; 

HFaunt towns, not groves; and conſcious of their ſhame, 

By twilight fly, and thence derive their name. 

Bacchus, by theſe events, in Thebes was grown, 

The god ador'd by all the fearful town; 

Fair Ino in her nephew's praiſe delights, 

And ev'ry where his mighty deeds recites, 

She only of the ſifter's, free from woes, 

But what ſhe by her ſuffering ſiſters knows. 

Her Jus ſees, of her cir offspring proud, 
Her royal husband, and her foſter god ; 
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That baſtard boy more nobly bold appears. 
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And to herſelf thus talks incens'd, ſhall he 
Turn a ſhip's crew o'er-board at once to ſea ? 
That whore-ſon make a mother's hands ſevere, 
Madly her darling's bleeding entrails tear ? 
He into bats old Minyas” daughters turn, 
While I affronted ſtill in ſilence mourn ? 

Is all my power reduc'd to childiſh tears? 


He, in the murder of Agaze's ſon, 

Shew'd what might be by god-like fury done. 

My enemy [I'll bravely imitate, 

And make proud Ino meet her wretched fler s fate. 
Between thick baleful yews the ſteep dark way 

To loweſt hell, through diſmal ſilence lay; 

There Stygian miſts infect the road, and there 

New ghoſts, and thin unfunerall'd fouls appear. 

Paleneſs and cold ſurround the loathſome place, © 


And new come ſpirits with a mournful pace, 

The way to hell's chief ſeat in dreadful numbers trace. 
A thouland avenues, a thouſand gates, 

Ti inſatiable metropolis dilates ; 

And as the ocean's ſpacious womb receives 

All ſtreams, yet room for coming waters leaves ; 
So the devouring place all ghoſts retains, 

Vet never fills, or of the crowd complains. 

There the pale ſouls unbody'd looſely roam, 
Some haunt the pleas, their tyrant's palace ſome. 
The reſt to paſs their ſorrows, imitate 

The vain employments of their mortal ſtate. 

Juno (ſo far could rage and malice go) 

Could quit the skies, to find theſe ſeats of woe: 
But when her entrance made the threſhold ſound, 
Three headed Cerberus, thro* night profound, 


Shook 
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Shook hell's waſte empire with three dreadful howls, 
_ Whole hideous eccho ſcar'd the trembling ſouls. 
The goddeſs calls the night-born furies ſtraight 
(Siſters implacable, and ftern as fate) 
Before the dungeon's gate, which diamond, 
With locks and chains, and barricadocs bound, 
They ſat, and out with long lean fingers drew 


Black ſnakes, which from their heads like elve locks grew, 


When Juno they thro! murky gloom deſcry'd, 
Up role the fiends, and laid the proſpect wide 
Of that dire place, which, from man's penal cares 
The name of wicked thro? hell's empire bears. 
There Tityus might be ſeen, his breaſt diſplay'd, 
His monſtrous bulk o'er nine huge acres laid 
His liver by a thouſand vultures torn, 
Still new to their repeated tortures, born. 
There Tantalus with thirſt in water dies, 
While bobbing fruit till from his hunger flies. 
There Siſyphus rolls up the weighty ſtone, 
Which, when he hopes to lodge, is flipt and gone. 
Himſelf, Ixion to the wheel faſt bound, 
Still flies, and follows in an endleſs round : 
And Danae's daughters too, whoſe barbarous hands 
Could murder thoſe, whom all the ſacred bands 
Of blood and marriage to themſelves had join d, 


To fill th' unbottom'd cask with eaſeleſs pains confin d. 


Juno look'd o'er em all with low'ring eyes, 

But at xi; moſt her paſſions riſe : 

But turn'd from him, ſhe Siſyphus glanc'd oer, 

And why, ſaid ſhe, ſhould this poor brother more 

Than all the reſt endure? or why ſhould he 

A ſlave to theſe perpetual tortures be ? 

While 4:hamas, a monarch, proudly reigns, 
And with his queen our deity diſdains. 
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Then ſhe begin her voyage to unfold 

Her will, and realon of her hatred told. 

That Cadma's royal houſe might quickly all 

In difinal ruins and confuſion fall ; 

And that by furies At hmas enrag'd, 

Might be in ſome unnatural act engag'd. 

Pray'rs, promiſes, commands, ſhe blends in one, 
And eggs the fiends importunately on. 

Hoary Tifiphone, when Jun, ceas'd, 

Back from her eyes her uncomb'd treſſes preſs'd, 
And from her lips the ſnakes ſhe thruſt aſide, 
And thus, in ſhort, to 7:#21's words reply'd. 

Talk here is vain, conclude your great commands 
Perform'd; then leave, great queen, theſe hateful lands. 
Return to that ſweet air which gently flies 
Beneath the concave of your native skies. 

Glad Juno quits the place; but ſince grown foul 
Dy thoſe black ſteams which - hell's regions roul, 
Tris with dew her miſtreſs puriſies, | 
Eer the aſſumes her (eat above the skies. 

Tifiphone quick ſnatch'd a bloody brand, 

Threw on her plad with goary crimſon ſtain'd; 

With ſpotted twiſted ſnakes begirt her waſte, 

And from her ſeat flew with malicious haſte. - 

, Grief, fear, and terror, on her journey wait, 

And madneſs, with a frightful air and gate. , 
Az they before the Thebar palace light, 

The poſts, fame ſays, all ſhudder'd in a fright. 

The iv'ry gates put on a paler hue, 

And thence the ſun his lightſome beams withdrew. 

Ino and Athamas, confounded, ſpy 

The monll'rous figure, and attempt to fly. 

But ſtern Tifphone oppos'd their —_ 
And ſtretch'd at length before their paſſage lay. 
. Then 
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Then out ſhe drew her meagre arms, enchain'd 
With knotted ſnakes, the ſnakes diſturb'd complaind. 
Some on her ſhoulders fall, ſome crawling ſweep 


Her temples, and a conſtant hiſſing keep ; 


From their black jaws the foaming poiſon Iprings, 


And oft they brandiſh out their threabning ttings : 
Then from her monſt'rous head two hideous ſnakes, 


With her curs'd hands, the rabid fury takes; 
And at the royal couple hurls the peſts, 


Which ſwiftly crawl around their panting breaſts ; 
Their limbs indeed ne'er feel the ſubtle wounds, 
Their minds, alas! the direful ſtroke confounds : 
The ugly worms, with their inſeftious breath, 


Give all the peace, which fill'd their boſoms, death, 


But left the fiend's infernal task ſhould fail, 
Or innate Virtue o'er her ſnakes prevail, 


She a huge doſe of liquid poiſons brought, 


Black foam from Cerberus. when raving, caught, 
Green venom near the banks of Lerna found; 
Theſe firit the fiend's malicious arts compound: 
With thele ſhe ad in a brazen caldron brew'd, 
Exactly mix'd and boil'd in human blood, 
Dark wild miſtakes, forgetful blindneſs drain'd, 
From minds diſtracted, aud a judgment ban d, 
And villany, and tears, and head · ſtrong rage, 
And cruel thoughts, which murd'rous deeds preſage. 
Theſe, that they might the ſtronger doſe afford, 
She with a root of fatal hemlock ſtirr' d. 

While 4thamas and Ino trembling ſtand, 

She turns her potion with too ſure a hand, 
Into their boſoms; ſtraight quite thro' their foul, 
With dire effects, the working poiſon rouls. 

Her brand then whirling in a thouſand rings, 

Blue flames in a perpetual circle flings. 
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Thus ſhe at laſt her helliſh conqueſt gain'd, 
And thus perform d fierce Juns's ſtern command. 


Then faſt again her ſnaky girdle ties, 


And thence to hell's waſte realms triumphant flies. 
Straight Athamàs, poſſeſt with frantic rage, 


| Cries out my tell»w-hunters here engage: 


About theſe woods fix all your ſtrongeſt tolls : 


| Hither the panting lyoneſs recoils 


Two whelps with her, juſt now I lodg'a 'em here; 
Such ſavage beaſts his queen and babes appear 


Io his diforder'd fancy; out he flies, 


And as Learchus met his olood-ſhot eyes, 

With out-ſtretch'd arms, and at his father ſmil'd, 
He from his mother's boſom ſnatch'd the child, 
And ſling-like whirling daſh'd it's infant bones, 


With barb'rous force, againſt the ſenfleſs ſtones. 


The mother now grew furious too, by woes 
Enrag'd, or by the working pois'nous doſe; 
Away ſhe hurries with diſhevell'd hair, 
And with diſtracted howlings fills the air. 


Wich Melicerta in her arms, ſhe flies, 


And Evobe, O Bacchus ! wildly cries; 
Revengeful Juno heard that hated name, 


And wretched Ino Bacchus ſtill exclaim : 


And with a ſcornful ſmile, may he, ſaid ſhe, 
As lucky ſtill to all his foſt'rers be. 
High o'er the ſeas there ſtands a mighty * 


Hollow'd beneath with the continual ſhock 
Of rolling tides, the ſummit rough and ſteep, 


Wich threat'ning brows far jutting o'er the deep, 


ux ftraight climb'd the rock, with madneſs ſtrong, 
| And off her burden, with herſelf, ſhe flung. 


The waves beneath foam'd with the falling ſtroke ; 


Wen Pens, wheedling, to her uncle ſpoke, 
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(For from her daughter wret, hed Ino came, 

And now her pity I“ Moc inflame) 

O Neptune ! god of all the wat'ry field, | 

Whole pow'r to that of heav'n alone can yield; 1 
A boc. that's great indeed, I ask, but oh! 
Some pity to my dear relations ſhow. 8 
See how thi float on the Lian main; 

O mike tiem gods moypg thy wat'ry train! 
too lome intere: in the ſeas may claim, 

It 1 from foan. originally came. 

Foam ſnowy white. th:uwn up by ſeas divine, 
And |] the G)ecfan 5naue be jultly mine. | 
Neptune conſents, their mortal parts removes, 
Their luoks with aw:. majeity unproves ; 

At once their forms and tiiies he new fram'd, 
And her Lez.thoe, him Palæmen nam'd. 
The Tela ladies who their queen purſu'd, | 
On the rocks edge her litelt ſooꝛſteps view'd. | 
And thence her death, and kind of death conclude, 
And ſtraight with hair and Zarments torn, they ſhew'd 
How far thoſe pu lick woes had reach'd their hearts; 
In Cadmus' ruins how they bore their parts. | 


At Juno then they all their paitions vent; 1 


Call her ſevere, too far on vengeance bent; 

Too far indulgent to her rage, that ſhe, 

So far ſhould proſecute her jealouſy. 

But Funo vex'd, and you + our ſelves, ſaid ſhe, 

Chief monuments of my revenge ſhall be. | 
So ſaid, ſo done; for as her zealous love, | 
The firſt by drowning ih her queen would prove. 
Off "ring to leap, all motten left her blood, 

And there a rock, f:z'! in a rock ſhe ſtood. 

One flruck her arms. ainlt her breaſts enrag'd, | 

And ſtraight her ala a Riff ning cold engag'd, | 
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This, toward the ſea, by cl..nce hd ftictih'd her hands; | | 

With hands lo ſtretch'd the figur'd mart] ſtands: | 

That, as with cruel hands her curls ſhe tore, 

Her hands and curls a ſtony ltiffne(s wore. 

Whate'er their poſtures were, when turn'd to ſtone, 

The perſon ſtill was by her poiture known ; 

Some, turn'd to fow!s, that pramontory keep, 

And with ſhort dabbling wings the rolling ocean ſweep, 

Caimnus, unknowing In,*'s nobler fate, 

And his young grad ſon's now exalted ſtate, 

Broke with ſucceſſive woes and prodigies, 

The daily objects of his mournfu! eyes. 

Straight quits the town he built, as if the place, 

Not his own fite, had influenc'd his caſe; 

And with his ſpouſe, thro' various wana? rings paſt, 

They ſafe [//yria's borders reach'd at laſt; 

Where now, with weighty years and grief, grown old, 

As they their family's fatal ſtory told; 

And, to divert their mournful thoughts the more, 

Talk'd all their paſt and preſent libours cer. 

If 'twas ſome god, ſaid he, that ſerpent own'd, 

Which once beneath my pointed javelin groan'd ; 

If fo, and (till that god incens'd purſue 

The fact, may I become a ſerpent too, 

He ſpoke, and ſtraight became a ſerpent too, 

And on his back the ſcales obdurate grew: 

On his dark skin bright bluiſh ſpots ariſe, 

And on his breaſt he falls; his parted thighs 

| Now run together in a folding train, 

Oaly a while his arms unchang'd remain. 

Then out he throws his ſtill-remaining arms, 

While a ſalt flood his yet unalter'd viſage warms. 

Come near, come near, dear wretched ſpouſe, ſaid he, | 

Touch me, while ſomething yet remains of me. > 
ere 
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Here, take my hand, while I hand can ſhow ; b 
Take it beſore I quite a ſerpent grow. x 
More he'd have ſpoke, but fates his tongue divide, I 
Which proper ſounds no more to words ſuppl ;'q, 1 
But hiſs'd aloud when he'd have fain complain'd, N 
That note he ſtill by nature's leave retain'd. A 


His wife now beats her naked breaits, and cries, F. 
Stay, Cadmus, ſtay; put off this ſtrange diſguiſe; | A 
This monſt'rous ſhape, my dear unhappy, quit; | 
But, ah! what's this? where hull I find thy feet, | Þ 
Thy hands, thy arms, complexion, face? O where F 
Art thou thy ſelf, while I'm diſcourſing here? * w 
Ye gods, why may'nt I too a ſerpent be? Fr 

| She ſpoke, when licking all her viſage, he W 
In her dear boſom, long acquainted, kept, 3 
And round her neck wich gentle twinings crept. WL 
Their ſervants ſtanding by, confounded view'd Th 
The frightful change, when they as fondly ſhew'd | He 
Their parting loves, and with embraces kind, Q 
About their necks the harmleſs ſerpents twin'd, Sn 
Now two; and off together rolling ſlide, | Of 
And quickly in the neighb'ring foreſt hide : | 'Ti 
And ſtill mankind they neither hurt nor hate, 1-0 
Tho? ſerpents, mindful of their ancient human ſtate. Th 
Tho? both thus chang d, their glorious grand · ſon rais'd He 
Their honour'd names, for brave atchievements prais d, Ane 
To Bacchus now the conquer'd Indians bow'd, Auc 
And Greece was of his lofty temples proud; | Sho 
Only Acriſius, of the ſame deſcent, „ | Her 
Old Aba's ſon, his jealous doubts to vent, For 
Reſolv'd to ſtop the happy conqu*ror's courſe, | Bey 
And from his Argos kept the god by force ; [Oer 
He'd neither own his high deſcent from Fove, Whe 
Nor could the gallant Perſens e er approve BY And 
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| 


His birth to him; nor would that prince believe 


His daughter could by golden ſhow'rs conccive. 


Yet, (ſo will mighty truth in time prevail.) 


Acriſiu now believes the wond'rous tale. 


Repenting that he once the god profin'd, 


And not his grand-ſon as his own retain'd ; 


For Bacchus now above the skies was pl:c'd, 
And Perſeus with the wond'rous trophies grac'd. 


Oft the prodigious Gorgon ſwiftly fle 


Thro' yielding air, when Libia juſt in view, 
Freſh bloody drops Meduſa's head diltili'd, 
Which earth receiving, all the country fill'd, 


From her dark womb, with ſerpents various kinds, 


Which ſtill the traveller in thoſe vaſt deſarts finds. 
Thence, like ſome wat'ry cloud, which ruffling gales 
Toſs d, here and there, the winged Perſeus fails 
Thro' immenſe tracts of air, and thence deſeries 

How like a point the world beneath him lies. 

Quite round the globe he cut his wond'rous way, 
Saw where the Bears and threat'ning Cancer lay ; 
Oft he the Veſt, as oft the Eaft ſurvey'd, 

Till when he ſaw the day declin'd, afraid. 


With weary'd wings to proſecute his flight, 
Thro' the damp regions of the gloomy night, 


He near the Mavritanian palace falls, 


And begs a lodging there, 'till morning calls: 


Aud till the ſun, by fiery horſes drawn, 
Snould make bright day ſucceed the purple dawn. 


Heere reign d the ſon of Faphet, Atlas nam'd, 


for his unmatch'd gigantick largeneſs fam'd. 


| Beyond the borders of the utmoſt land, 
Der ſpacious ſeas he ſtretch'd his wide command, 


Where P>&6us nightly cools his ſcorcuing wain, 


And fiery horſes in the ſoaming main, 
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A thouſand flocks and herds his paſtures graz'd. | 

And on his fields no envious neighbours gaz'd. 

Trecs leav'd with gold, around his orchards iprung, 
Where golden fruit on golden branches hung. 

Great king, ſaid Perſeus, if you'll pleaſe to grace, 
With ſmiles, the offspring of a glorious race; | 

Great Jere's my father: if your ſoaring mind 

Is more to hear heroic acts inclin'd, 

Tho' young in years, we gallant deeds can ſhow, 
Only an hoſpitable roof beſtow. 

But Themis had, of old, his fate declar'd, 

Which, with this talk, the wary prince compar'd, 

Atlas, the time ſball come, toben one of Jove's great race 

Sha!! ſeize thy golden fruit, thy royal ſeat deface. 

This to prevent, the monarch fenc'd in all 


His envy'd orchard with a lofty wall. 
A ſleepleſs dragon was it's conſtant guard, 
And ſtrangers he from all his borders barr'd. | 


So now to Perſeus; hence! be gone! here needs 
No lying ſtories of your mighty deeds. 
Be gone! leſt, if our ſtrength muſt cope with you, | 
You loſe your honour, and your father too. | 
Then ſtrives to thruſt the ling'ring hero out, | 
Who, with ſoft language, mingles brave and tout. 
But ſince too weak; (for who in ſtrength could vie 1 
With Atlas?) ſince you this ſmall grant deny; 
Yet take, ſaid he, one little gift from me: 
Tien, looking off himſelf, he makes him ſee 
 Aleduja's horrid head; huge Atlas ſo, ; 
Did with his mighty bulk a mighty mountain grow. 
His hair and beard toTeafy woods transform'd, 
His hands and arms an airy level form'd ; 1 
His head, the top, like ſome vaſt Pico charg'd. [ 
His bones grew rocks, and all his bulk enlarg*d. 


He | 
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He (ſo the gods decreed) immenſly high, 


Since then ſupports the weight of all the ſtarry sky. 
Now Zolus, the ev'ning boiſt'rous wind, 
Had in eternal caves with bars confin'd, 


And Lucifer, bright harbinger of day; 


Perſeus, and all to bus'neſs call'd away: 


When to his feet again he lac'd his wings, 


Girt on his falchion ſure, and boldly flings 
Thro' the wild airy regions of the skies, 

And o'er a thouſand nameleſs nations flies ; 

And, with a ſlight ſurvey, thoſe countries paſt, 


He made the Erhiopian lands at laſt. 


There lay Andromeda expos'd along, 

Condemn'd to ſuffer for her mother's tongue, 
Whom, when the ſharp-ey'd tow'ring hero ſpy'd, 
With arms to rugged rocks ſeverely ty'd ; 

But that her flowing tears her life betray'd, 

And that her locks with fanning breczes play'd, 


She look'd a finiſh'd marble-piece ; but now 


Soft flames in his unknowing boſom glow. 
Raviſh'd, amaz'd, he views the lovely maid, 
And half forgets his flying airy trade. 


Then, near her, takes the rock, and, O! ſaid he, 


Bright charming creature, fitter far to be 

In ſome kind lover's ſofter arms enchain'd, 

Than with this weight of barb'rous fetters pain'd ; 
Tell me, ſweet maid, thy country's name and thine, 


And why thee thus to rocks theſe pond'rous chains confine ! 


Silent a while the bluſhing virgin ſtay'd ; 
Of manly converſe, rarely us'd, afraid; 
Only her tears, which till ſhe might command, 


In her fair eyes like rifing fountains ſtand. 


Her ſnowy hands her modeſt locks had hid, 
Bat that rough chains her ſnowy hands forbid ; 
| G 2 Oft 
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Oft ask'd, (leſt ſilence ſhould her guilt accuſe) 
At laſt ſhe both her name and country ſhews. 
Scarce half her tale was told, when ſounding waves 
Her fate foreſhow, the hideous monſter laves 

His ſides with ſeas, which to his paſſage yield, 
And whelms his bulk o'er half the wat'ry field. 
The maid ſhrieks out ; her mournful father cries, 
Her mother two wah equal plaints replies, 
Both wretched now; but much more juſtly ſhe, 
Whoſe vainer pride deſerv'd her miſery. 

No help, alas! but uſeleſs tears they bring, 
And, crying, round their fetter'd daughter cling ; 
When Perjes thus: weep thus no more in vain ; 
Few minutes only now for heip remain. 
Should I, fair Danae's ſon by thund'ring Fore, 
Perſeus, the offspring of his golden love ; 
Perſcus, Meduſa's conqueror, ſhould J, | 
Who thro! the air with certain pinions fly: 
Should I your daughter for a wife demand, 

I ſure might in your choice the faireſt ſtand, 

But I to thoſe will greater merits join, 

If heav'n but ſecond now my bold deſign ; 
And beg her as my love's victorious deed, 

If now from death by my aſliſtance freed. 

His offer gladly both with pray'rs embrace ; 

For who'd refuſe it in that deſp'rate caſe ? 

And, for a dow'ry too, tnat crown engage, 
Too weighty grown for their declining age. 
Now, as ſome galley forc*d with oars and tides, 
Ploughs up the ocean with it's foaming ſides ; 
So the prodigious monſter*s horrid force, 
Breaks up the waves with an impetuous courſe. 
And now no farther off than one might flog 

A bullet with a Balarian ling. 
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The gallant youth, with ſudden motion, ſprings 
From earth, and cuts the air with active wings; 
And as the hov'ring hero's martial ſhade, 
With tremblings on the wat'ry ſurface play'd, 
The beaſt enrag'd at the thin phantom grew, 
And at the ſhade with utmoſt fury flew. 
But as Jove's bird, when from a cloud he ſpies, 
Where on ſome plain a dragon basking lies, 
Stoops at his back, and to prevent his jaws, 
Thro's ſcaly neck his crooked pounces draws ; 
So he the air with nimble wings divides, 
And plies the monſter's back and rolling ſides ; 
And with a lucky thruſt his ſhoulder rives, 
And up to th' hilts his greedy falchion drives. 
Struck with ſo deep a wound, the monſter raves, 
And fiercely bounds above the frighted waves ; 
Then dives again, and with a dreadful ſweep, 
With thick black gore diſtains the boiling deep. 
And asa boar, which eager hounds engage, 
So ev'ry way he vents his baffled rage 
While from his fangs the wary Per/eus flies, 
And ev'ry way the furious monſter plies. 
Now on his back and ribs like anvils beats ; 
Now on his fiſh-like ſtern his ſtrokes repeats. 
The beaſt, then ſpouts ſuch $ of wat'ry gors, 
Perſeus durſt truſt his dabbled wings no more ; 
But ſpies a rock, which bare in calms might lie, 
But under water when the ſea ran high. 
There ſtraight the fearleſs hero takes his ſtand, 
And graſps the ſummit with his ſwordleſs hand ; 
And then, to crown his conqueſt, ſtrongly foins, 
And thruſts his ſword oft thro' the dying monſter's loins, 
Now, for the conqueſt, mighty ſhouts and cries 
Ring round the ſhores, and eccho to the skies, 
2 ol With 
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With joy Caffiope and Cepheas rais'd, 3 
Him as their ſon receiv'd, his actions prais'd ; 
Call'd him their family's ſupport and ſtay, 

On whoſe brave arm their hopes and ſaſety lay. 
The lovely maid moves on, now freed from chains, 
The cauſe, and fair reward, of all his pains. 

His hands defil'd, the pious hero laves, _ 
From blood and ſlaughter, in the ſacred waves : 
But leſt the naked ſand ſhould cruſh the ſnakes 
Which fill'd his dreadful ſhield, green leaves he takes, 
And rods which deep beneath the waters grew, 
And on that bed his trophy ſoftly threw ; 

The juicy plants a ſtiff ning hardneſs took, 

And their own native pliancy forſook. 

The ſea-nymphs, with the ſtrange event ſurpriz'd, 
More rods, and with the ſame ſucceſs diſguis'd ; 
For the dire figure, on the neighb'ring ground, 


Diffus d it's petrifactive atoms round. 


The nymphs with care their alter'd ſeeds remove, 
And in the ſeas prolific ouze improve; 
Their nature's ſo, the Cora/s ſtill declare, 
Which gather'd hardneſs in the open air; 
And what were pliant ſupple twigs below, 
Above inflexibly obdurate grow. 

Three altars now of turf in order riſe, 
To three ſupreme protecting Deities : 
The right to Mercury devoted ſtands, i 
Pallas the left, the midmoſt Fove commands. 
An untam'd heifer to Minerva bleeds, 
To Mercury a yearling calf ſucceeds ; | 
But to his mighty father, thund'ring Jove, 
A rough-neck'd leader of the bellowing drove. 
Then, unendow'd, he weds Andromeda, 


The nobleſt prize of that triumphant day. „ 
| Hymen 


| 


| 
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Hymen and Love their nuptial torches bore, 

And ev'ry roof it's flow'ry garlands wore ; 

Rich odours on their blazing altars riſe, 

And many a vow, and many a ſacrifice; _ 
Sect flutes, with harps, and pipes, and voices, try 

To vent their mirth in heav'nly harmony. 


Straight wide the palace gates commanded flew, 


And all the rooms of ſtate expos'd to view; 
Where royal furniture, and royal chear, 

And all the Cephene lords in pomp appear. 
The banquet done, the quick capacious bowls 
With gen'rous wines enlarge their chearful ſouls, 
Then to inſtru him, Perſeus all invites 

In all their country-laws, and ſacred rites ; 

To whom Lyncides in obliging ſtrains 
Their cuſtoms, faſhions, and their laws explains. 
His ſtory finiſh'd: now, great fir, of you, 
Said he, we for a greater favour ſue; 

Your god-like ſtory, and what wond'rous way 
You ſafely gain'd the Gorgon's dreadful prey? 
To whom the courteous hero ſoon replies, 

A plain beneath the frozen axis lies, 

With Walls of native rugged mountains barr'd, 
Whoſe only paſs two monſt'rous ſiſters guard; 
Nature to them one ſingle eye aflign'd, 

Each ſaw alternate, was alternate blind. 

This, as it was from hand to hand convey'd, 

I ſeiz'd, obſcur'd by an impervious ſhade. 


| Then through dark ways, and winding paths, and down 


Steep horrid rocks, with ſounding woods o'ergrown, 

I reach'd the Gorgon's ſeat, where all around 

Thro' fields and roads I wondrous figures found 

Of men and beaſts, transform'd to perfect ſtone, 

Such by Meduſa's frighful aſpe& grown. 3 
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I afely view'd her in my glitt ring ſhield, 

Whoſe orb her dire reflected image fill'd; 

And, while ſhe lay in heavy ſlumbers dead, 

Her ſnakes all huſh'd, I lopt her dreadful head. 
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The gloomy ſtreams of whoſe prolifick gore, 


Wing'd Pegaſus and young Chry/aor bore. 
To theſe he added all thoſe dangers vaſt, 


Thoſe ſeas and lands he in his courſe had paſt; , 


How high, how low he wing'd his tedious way, 
And all the ſtarry ſigns which in his paſſage lay, 
Too ſoon he clos'd the tale that all admir'd, 
When one, a noble of the land, enquir'd, 
Why of the ſiſterhood but one ſhould wear, 
The griſly horrors of the skany hair. 

To whom thus Perſeus, fince you, fir, enquire 
Of weighty things, I'll grant your juſt deſire. 
Meduſa once was for her beauty fani'd, 


At whom a thouſind jealous ſuitors aim'd ; 


But more than all, her lovely treſſes charm'd, 
Whole golden beams her coldeſt lover's warm'd, 


(Tre met with ſome who waited at her court, 


And only wonders of her locks report) 
Her Neptune ſeiz'd, with luſtful paſſions wild, 


And in the chaſte Minerv a's fane defil'd : 


The virgin goddeſs turn'd afide, and held 

Before her modeſt eyes her ſacred ſhield ; 

But that the crime might be in one reveng'd, 

To horrid ſnakes, Meduja's curls ſhe chang'd ; 

And that ſhe might in future rolling years 

O'er-awe the vicious world with pow'rful fears. 8 


The ſnakes ſhe made ſtill in her ſhield ſhe bears. 
0D. 
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| The ARGUMENT. 
bil: Perſeus tell his ſtory, Phineus, the brother of Ce- 
pheus, (who had formerly pretended to Andromeda) 


witb bis companions, makes an attempt to recover her. 
Bt Pallas afSfts Perſeus, ll partly by fighting, and 


partly by the fight of Meduſa's head, the raviſpers were 
kills, or turn d into tones. Pallas then leaves ber bre 
ther, and viſits mount Helicon, where the muſes ac-” 
quaint ber with what had bappen d to Pyreneus, and 
the Pierides chang'd into magpies, after a ſet conteſt 
with them in ſinging of divers transformations. 


Hile thus the prince's words his acts report. 
And tell his fortunes to the wond ring 
>. A noiſy tumult in the hall began, 

Aud, path'ring ſound in ſurly murmurs ran; 
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Not like the voices at a nuptial feaſt, 

But ſuch as arms, and angry war expreſs'd. 

In ſuch confuſion was the banquet loſt, 

As peaceful ſeas by ſudden tempeſts tot. 

Phineas, advancing firſt, began the war, 

With mad deſign, and ſhook his ſhining ſpear ; 

Then thus: Behold, with vengeance I purſue 

The rape intended, and my right renew. 

Not flitting wings, nor the fallacious tale 

Of golden Fore, thee, daſtard, ſhall avail. 

Cepbeus obſerv'd him as the dart he aim'd, 

What fury, brother, loudly he exclaim'd, 

| Provokes this impious deed ? Is this the way, 
Theſe the rewards ſuch merits to repay ? 

Is this the grateful dow'r you ſeek to give 

The man who did my daughter's life retrieve ? 

Not Per/:as, but the horned Ammon's reign, 

Sour Neptune, and the monſter of the main, 

Which ſought my hapleſs offspring for his prey, 

From thy embrace have ſnatch'd the bride away ; 

She then was loſt to you, when doom'd to die: . 

But that's a ſpectacle you'd view with joy: 

By ur afflictions thus to chear your own, 

And in our common grief your ſorrows drown. 

You ſaw her chain'd, and did the chains allow 

And tho? her plighted ſpouſe, and uncle too, 

Ne er offer'd to redeem : And will you grieve, 

Becauſe another did thatſuccour give? 

Will you defraud him of his rightful prize? 
Had it appear'd fo lovely in your eyes, 
Then was the time your valour to have ſhown, 


And from the rocks releas'd, have made your own. 


Be now the reſcu*d bride to him reſtor'd, 
Who holds om merit, and my plighted word 


To. 
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To him, who fav'd my ſinking age in her ; þ 
I choſe him not, nor did to thee prefer, 
But to th' inevitable death ſo near. 
 Phineus, without reply, look'd ſternly round 
On both, in doubt on whom to fix the wound ; 
Then, with what force his malice could ſupp'y, 
He let the pointed launce at Perſeus fly ; 
Fruſtrate it drove within the royal bed, 
Th' avenging prince ſprung from the couch with ſpeed, 
And back return'd the flying ſpear again, 
And by the flying ſpear the ſender had been lin, 
But ſlunk behind an altar's ſrame for fear, 
He lay unworthily defended there. 
Th' unerring weapon, with ſuch fury thrown, 
Cut deep in Rhetus' front, and pierc'd the rivea bone. 
He fell, and broke the jav'lin from the wound, | 
And quiv'ring, ſpurns the reeking gore around. 

And now the commons, with revenge inſpir d, 
Join in the fray, and ſome to death requir'd 
Good Cepbeus, with his ſon : but he with care, 
Had left the growing tumult of the war; 
Religious of his faith, diſclaims the fight, 
And calls the gods to witneſs to his right. 
Pallas was there, who with her ſhield's defence, 

Secur d from harm, and fires her brother prince. 

And Indian Athis, whom not long before | 
The nymph Lymnate, ſprung from Ganges, bore 


| Below the waves, if fame the truth exprels, 


Lovely his form, and elegant his dreſs : 

And growing, now his ſixteenth year he try'd ; 
A yrian ſcarf he wore with comely pride, 8 
And round his tender loins a golden belt he ty d. 

Hu ſnowy neck ſhone bright with chains of gold, 
And moiſt with myrrh, his locks blue fillets fold: 
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Expert from far, to ſpeed the ruſhing dart, | 

And knew to bend the bow with better art: 

But while he drew the horns, a flaming brand 

Perſeus from th' altar caught, and arm'd his hand, 

And with the leaver ſtrongly ſtriking down, 

Cruſh'd his fair face within the pounded bone. 
Afyrian Lycabas, with pity, view'd 

Th' illuſtrious boy in his own blood imbru'd ; 

His ardent lover, with a zeal ſincere, 

Ile ſtill attended, and was ever near. 

And now with tears he mourn'd his this dud. 

Then ſnatch'd his ready bow, and thus he ſaid, 

Inbuman chief! on me your valour ſhow, 0 | 


Nor boaſt the trophies of ſo young a foe, 
Which, forc'd by me, you quickly ſhall forego. 
So mean a conqueſt ne'er can purchaſe fame, 
But envy, hate, and is the victor's ſhame. | | | 
Scarcely he ſpoke, when he diſpatch'd the dart, | 
It reach'd the garment, tho' it miſs'd the heart; | 
But Perſeus quick unſheath'd his ſhining ſword, | 
Foul with Meduſa's blood, the blade his boſom bor'd. 
The ſhades of night ſwim fickly o'er his eyes, 
Dying, he ſought where his lov'd 4this lies; 
And falling on him, breath'd his lateſt breath, 
Pleas'd with the comfort of a ſocial death. 

As fi'ry Pharbus and Amphimedon, . 
Eager to engage the war, came ruſhing on, 
The ſlipp'ry pavement, moſt with human gore, 1 
Deceiv'd their feet, and laid them on the floor. | 
The ſword forbad their riſe ; it pierc'd the fides | 
Of proud Amphimeden, and Phorbas* throat on. | 
But luckleſs Eryt bis, who proudly rear'd _ | 4 
A battle-ax, a diff rent fortune ſhar'd: . _ „ 


For 
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For Perſeus ſnatch' d up a cup of coſt, c 
With figures roughly prominent emboſt, - 
Full on his crown the pond'rous mazer toſt. 
| He vomits out a ſtream of ruddy gore, 
And knocks his head ſupine upon the floor. 
Then Polhdemon fell, who drew his line 
From fair Semiramis ; and Abarin, 
| Lycetus, Elycen with locks unſhorn, 
Phlegias, and Clytus take their fatal turn. 
The prince the palace with their bodies ſpread, 
A bloody heap, and tramples on the dead : 
While Phineus keeps aloof, and ſhuns his foe, 
He brandiſhes his ſpear, prepar'd to throw; 
The wand'ring weapon peaceful Ida try d, 


| - Who neuter ſtood in vain, nor fought on either fide. 


Since, with a ſtern, diſtorted look, he ſaid, 

Me in your broils a partner you have made, 

Prove what a foe I am, and here repay 

With wounds the wound you gave: he made eſſiy 
To draw the heavy weapon from the wound ; 


But, faint with loſs of blood, ſunk grov'ling on the 
ground. 


Odites by Cleneneus ſword was ſlain, 
The firſt in honour of the royal train. 
Hypſeus Protenor ſlew, and Lyncides 
Slew Hypſeus next. Amid the noiſy preſs 
Was old Emathicn ſeen ; with pious fear 
The gods he worſhipp'd, and a heart ſincere; 
Still juſt, and ſtill obſervant of the right ; 
And fince his cumb'rous years forbad the fight, 
He battell'd with his tongue, and cry'd from far 
Againſt their arms, and curs'd their i impious war. 
But cloſely round an altar as he clung, 
And there with trembling arms dependent hung, 
Fierce 
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Fierce Chromis lopp'd his head, and lopp'd fo well, | 
The jointed head upon his altar fell ; 
And gaſping, curs'd amidft the curling fires, 

| And in a ſhining blaze at laſt expires. 

Tivo brothers, who did iron gauntlets wield, 7 
Proteus and Ammon, matchleſs in the field. * 
(If pointed ſwords mult to the gauntlet yield) 0 ä 
Phineus diſpatch'd, with Ceres ſacred prieſt, i 
His hollow temples with white fillets dreſs'd 1 
And thou, cceleſtial bard, whoſe ſounding lyre, 

Unus'd to horrid war, did ſmiling peace inſpire, 

Call'd to provoke the chear with genial ſong, 

Did'ft touch thy harp unarm'd amid the throng, 

But bloody Pettalus ery'd, laughing, go, 2 


f 


And play thy merry notes to ghoſts below, 
And his left temple pierc'd with one malicious blow. 
Falling, the ſtrings his trembling fingers found, 
And temper'd as he dy'd, a dying ſound. 

Not unreveng' d his death Lycormas bore, 
From the right beam a ſturd, rail he tore, 
And daſh'd it thro? his skull; he ruſh'd to ground 
Juſt like an ox beneath the butcher's wound, | 


While Pelates attempts to rend the next, 
Corytha's driving dart his hand transfixt, 
And pinion'd to tne wood; and Aba's ſword 
Enter'd his ſenſeleſs fide, and deeply bor'd : 
He fell not with the wound, but faſten'd there, 
Suſpended from the beam, his ſoul expir'd in air. 

Then Menaleus, who choſe the prince's fide, . 
And wealthy Dorilas, in battel dy'd ; 
Rich Dorilas, than whom there none was found 
With ſpacious tenements more amply crown'd, 
Who ſwell'd his crowded barns with better ſtores, 
Or fill'd with larger crops of grain his floors. BOY 
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The launce obliquely with a mortal wound, 
Sunk in his groin; and when the victor found 
His ſoul juſt ebbing, and his ſwimming eyes 
Rolling in death, inſultingly he cries, 
This now of all your num'rous lands poſſeſs, 
This ſingle ſpot, which with your corpſe you preſs ; 
And left him breathleſs. Perſeus ſnatch'd the dart 
From the warm wound, and with ſucceſsful art 
Transfix'd his noſe and neck ; the biting (pear, | 
Before, behind, did equally appear. 
While fortune's favour did his ſtrokes purſue, 
Chtus and Clanis, two fair twins, he ſlew. | 
Their fate was diff rent, for the former lies „ 
With the ſharp launce tranſpierc'd thro? both his thi gh, 8 
Thro' Cianis op' ning mouth the fatal jav'lin flies. 

And Celadon and Afireus next expire; 
Hebrew his mother, but unknown his ſire. 
Ethion, who could future fates foretel ; 
But his art failing, the vain augur fell. 
Agyrtes, whom foul parricide did ſtain, 
And the king's page, ThoaFes, preſs'd the plain. 

The more he flew, the more the troops increaſe 
Againſt the hero, and in numbers preſs. 
In ſwarms they join; all ſworn to ſeek his ceath, 
Againſt his, merit, and their plighted faith. 
The pious father, and the tender bride, 
With the ſad mother, favour'd Perſeus ſide ; 
They pray'd for his ſucceſs with pitying eyes, 
And fill'd the court with ſcreams and tender cries, 
The din of claſhing arms their clamours drown'd, 
And groans of men, expiring on the ground. 
The fainting fight Be{lona ſtill renew'd, 
And in the blood the houſhold gods imbru'd. 
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Now Phineus and his band the prince encloſe, ] 
And each his dart with eager fury throws ; | 
As thick the ſtorm of thronging jav'lins flies, 5 | 
As rattling hail deſcends from wint'ry skies, 0 
And rings about his ſides, his ears, and eyes. | 
Behind a pillar's breadth he ſhields his back, 
And thus ſecur'd, ſuſtains the foe's attack. 
Chaonian Molpeus, from the left, the fight 
Urg'd, and Ethemon preſs'd him on the right. 
As when a tyger, ſcow'ring on his way, 
| Hears from two diff' rent cotes the bleating prey, 
Diſtracted in his choice, his grinders churn, 
On both he'd ruſh, on both his fury turn : 
So Perſeus fares; and on the left and right, 
Doubtful on which to bear, maintain'd the hight. 1 
Molpeus diſabled, fled, and unpurſu'd; | 


Etbemon fir d, no flop nor ſtay allow'd ; 
But aiming at his neck a furious ſtroke. 
Unequal to his ſtrength, the blade in pieces broke, | 
And from the beam, a fragment of the ſword | 
Rebounding back, it's maſter's weazon bor' 
Yet, not diſpach'd, he lifts his hands to pray, 
But the ſharp ſword prevents him in his way. 
When Perſeus found true valour over-laid 
By multitude ; why then my foes ſhall aid, 
Since ſo my needs require : my friends, beware, 
Avert your eyes, he ſaid, nor turn them here, c 
And ſaying, Gorgon's ſnaky head did rear. | 
Vain aid, ſuch miracles are loſt on us, | 
Nor move the mind, cry'd furious Waſcelus: | 
But while he ſtood in very act to throw, 
Fix'd with his offer'd dart, he did a marble grow, 
Amphix ſucceeds his friend, and eager preſt, : 
Aud puſh'd his ſword at bold Lyscides breaſt ; 
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His arm was ſtiffen d in the thruſt, an] ſtay'd 


In the mid-paſs, nor farther motion made. 
Nilezs, who boaſts from ſev'n-fold Mie his race, 


His ample ſhield the ſev'n- fold channe's grace; 

Part wrought in paler ſilver, and the reſt 

In gold were caſt, and handſomely expreſt. 

Know, prince, he cry'd, our lineage ; and below, 0 

Among the ſilent ghoſts contented go, * 

Since you receive from me the fatal blow. | 

So ſpoke the vaunting youth : the latter ſound 

Dy d in the birth, nor perfect paſſage found: 

He gapes for iſſuing words, but gapes in vain, | 

Choak'd in the ſtone, the words unform'd remain. 
Enrag'd at the defeat, no Gorgon's head, 

But fear congeals your hearts, fierce Eryx ſaid, 

Come join, my friends; and ſpite of boaſted charms, 

We'll ſlay the youngſter with his magick arms. 

In ſtart to run, the ground his feet detain'd, 

The champion motionleſs a ſtone remain'd. 

Theſe juſtly fell: but as Aconteas fought 

On Perſeus' ſide, unwarily he caught 

The Gorgon in his view; the ſnakes beheld, 

In a hard quarry the chang'd man congei!'d. 

So well the ſhape the heed'eſs eye deceiv'd, 

Astyages miſtook, and thought he liv'd. 

With his long ſword he laſh'd and hew'd around, 

The forceful blows againſt the ſtatue found. 

Amazement ſeiz'd on the deluded foe, ? 

And as he ſtar'd, he did a ſtatue grow ; 

The ftaring ſtatue does his admiration ſhow. 4 
The commons names were tedious to recite; © 
Two hundred had ſurviv'd the fatal fight ; 6 

Two hundred now were images to ſight. 


Phineus 


Mine had priority of time to ple ad. | 
I grieve that I oppos'd thy better right, | 
And impiouſly began th' unhappy fight. 

Give, hero, but my life, I all refign ; | | 
But life I ask ; the reſt be wholly thine. a 
Anxious he begg'd, nor dar'd to lift his eyes, 
When the fierce prince diſdainfully replies | | 
Take what I can, and this I can beſtow, 
And to thy daſtard foul a mighty bounty too. 
Diſmiſs thy empty fears, and reſt ſecure ; 
No ſteel ſhall violate thy body more. 
A laſting monument I'Il fix thee here, 

Thy promis'd ſpouſe ſlill with thy fight to chear. 
He ſaid; and as he ſpoke, the ſnakes he held, 
Where trembling Phineus turn'd, to ſhun the ſhield, 
He went to catch away; his ſtiffen'd neck 

Was ſudden ſtay d; his eyes in marble tick 
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Phinezs too late repents his impious war; Th 
Of all deſerted, no kind ſuccours near. i 
He look'd, and ſaw the various figures ſtand, Wi 
And ſoon he knew them for his former band ; | I» 
He call'd them to his reſcue, and prepar'd, 5 
Faithleſs, to touch; he touch'd, and found them hard. Ac 
Then, in a mortal fright, averts his eyes, 5 
U pholds his folded hands, and thus he cries, | Bt 
Tis thine ; the conqueſts thine; I tamely yield; | F 
But oh! I beg take hence thy Gorgon ſhield. 8 
Not thirſt of empire urg'd me to the fight, 1 
Nor, grudging at thy lot, repining y”_ = 3 
- "Twas beauty caus'd the war, and th' am'rous charms | 
Of the fair bride provok'd my guilty arms. 
Thy claim in merit did by far exceed; | 
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A fearful look, invoking wanted grace, 
With hands ſubmiſs, and a dejected face. 
Now Perſeus* with his bride, fair Arges gain'd, 


The marble man a trembling mouth diſplays : | 


| Where Pretus Danae's adverſary reign'd; 
Arriſius to his arms was forc'd to yield, 


And now the throne uſurping Prætus fill d. 
But neither arms nor forts that barb'rous ſlave 
From the grim Gorgon's dreadful ſnakes could ſave. 
So Polydect, who ſmall Seriphus ſway ' d, 

No homage to the conqu' ring hero paid. 

He no reſpect to ſuff ring virtue ſhew'd, 

But with baſe ſpleen his gallant acts purſu'd: 
Meluſa's death he but a ſham declar'd, 

And with detracting flights his praiſe impair'd. 

To whom the youth, againſt your ſcandal, fir, 
We'll but one little evidence prefer; 

The reſt ! look off! then ſtraight the ſnakes he ſnew'd, 
A bloodleſs ſtone the ſurly tyrant ſtood. 
Thus far did Pallas on her brother wait, 

And with wiſe care ſecur'd his dubious ſtate. 

Now from Seriphus, wrapt in cloudy skies, 
Straight by the neareſt courſe to Thebes ſhe flies ; 
Till ſpacious ſeas and various iſlands paſt, 


She reach'd the muſes ſacred hills at laſt. 


There down ſhe ſat, and with an air divine, 


She thus diſcours'd among the learned nine; 
Me to this place the ſtrange relations bring 


Of your prodigious Pegaſæan ſpring ; 


Jay that horſe riſe from Meduſa's gore, 


But have not ſeen that hook-rais'd ſtream before. 
To whom Urania, for the reſt, reply'd, 
Happy that welcome cauſe ; whate'er could guide 


Your 
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Your ſacred foot ſtep hither ! happier we, | The 
Bleſs'd with the ſmiles of wiſdom's deity ! 1 
Fame told you truth, his hoof firſt rais'd the ſprings * 
They then the goddeſs to their fountain bring; Wm 
That a horſe-hoof ſhould give that fountain birth, Up 
And burſt the fetters of tenacious earth. Sy Th 
She wonder'd long ; then view'd the landskip round, = 1 
Where ſhady groves the lofty mountains crown'd. 4-8 


1 She ſees cool grots, and uſeful mingling ſweets, 
| And ev'ry where delightful objects meets; | 
And calls the muſes, and their ſtudies bleis'd, 
Of ſolitary peaceful ſhades poſſeſs d. | 
When fair Urania thus her ſpeech reſum'd, 
Goddeſs divine, whoſe wiſdom, it's preſum'd, | 
Did not ſuperior cares your thoughts employ, 
Our bleſsd ſociety might long enjoy; 
Our arts, our ſeats you juſtly praiſe, and we | | 
Were bleſs'd enough, if but from dangers free: 
But what won't villains dare? Our virgin-ſouls, 
Harmleſs and weak, each little fright controuls. 
Before our eyes ſtill fierce Pyreneus ſtands, 
I ſcarce, methinks, have yet well 'ſcap'd his hands. 
He with his Thracian troops had Dazlis gain'd, 
And now in his injurious conqueſts reign'd ; 
Us, travelling by to great Apollo's dome, 
He ſees, adores, and then invites us home; 
Not for devotion, but his impious mind 
Was all to rapes and bard'rous luſts inclin'd. 
Fair muſes, reſt a while, ſaid he, nor fear 
In ſuch a ſtorm to take a ſhelter here; 
('T'was then a ſtorm indeed) bleſs'd deities 
Have often ſtoop'd to meaner ſheds than theſe. _— 
Mov'd by kind words, and the tempeſtuous air, 
We grant his wiſh, and to his porch repair; 
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The rain once pals'd, and Sothern clouds blown o'er, 
When Northern gales the lightſome day reſtore, 

We move, the tyrant ſtops the way; a rape 
Attempts, which we on airy wings eſcape. 

Up to a tower he runs; and ſure, jaid he, 

That courſe you take, may ſerve as well for me. 

| Then off he ſprings, but falls; his batter'd face, 
And flying brains, and impious blood defii'd the place. 
Thus talk'd the muſe, when loud ſalutes around, 
And flutt ring wings from lofty trees reſound ; | 
Pallas looks up, whoſe tongues were thoſe, enquires, 
And notes, ſo near reſembling ours, admires ; 

Nine Pies they were, who there bewail'd their fate, 
And nimbly ſtill in human tones would prate. 

Then to the goddeſs thus the muſe addreſs d, 
Theſe too, of late, the feather'd choir increas'd. 
To Pieros theſe one fruitful mother bore ; 

A fair addition to his wealthy ſtore. 

Nine times Eippe begg'd Lacina's aid, 

A mother ſo of nine fair daughters made; 

Who, when grown up, of their own numbers proud 
Thro' Greece and Macedon proclaim'd aloud 

Their wond'rous arts, at laſt they hither came, 

And their proud challenge in theſe terms proclaim. 

| Muſes, forbear to cheat the thoughtleſs throng 

With ill-ſet tunes, and inharmonious ſong. 

If you to voice or skill pretend, we dare 

With you for number, voice, and skill compare. 

We own you flutter on the wings of fame, 

But we a nobler ſhare in glory claim. 

Your Hippocrene and Aganippe ſtake, 

| And for our pledge delightful Tempe take, 

We'll to the ſentence of the nymphs ſubmit, 

The faireſt arbiters of art and wit. 


Too 
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Too mean to us the daring challenge ſeem'd; 
But to have yielded had been worſe eſteem'd. | 
The nymphs elect, by their own waters, ſwear, 

And round on rocky ſeats the conteſt hear; 
When one, before her turn, uncall'd, begins, 

And lewdly of cœleſtial battles ſings. 

The giant-race applauds in haughty ſtrains 
Degrades the gods, and their exploits prophanes. 
She ſings, how huge earth-born Typhoevs rag'd, 

And all the gods in fears and flights engag'd ; 
Till Miles fair land the fugitives ſupply'd 
With lurking holes, the trembling crowd to hide. 
Thither the monſter ſtalk'd ; but then, for fear, 
The frighted gods in various ſhapes appear. 
Joe was a ram, large horns from thence we find 
To Ammon's image ancient Moors aſſign'd; 
Bacchus a goat, Apollo ſeem'd a crow, 

Phebe a cat, Juno a milk-white cow; 

Venus a fiſh poſſeſs'd, and Mercury 
Did cloſe within the poisnous 1618 lie. 

Thus to the harp ſhe wildly ſung ; when we 
Were call'd on for our part; but that muſt be 
Too mean for your bleſs'd ears, whoſe nicer taſte 
No minutes can on our dull triflings waſte. 
In your ſweet airs, the goddels ſtraight reply d, 
Soft and inſenſibly the minutes ſlide. 

She ſaid, and on a ſhady bank reclin'd; 

The muſe proceeds; we all our task aſſign'd 

To our Calliope: She roſe, and round 

Her careleſs curls with ivy garlands bound ; 

Then with a prelude taſtes the chiding ſtrings, 

And to her lyre at laſt thus ſweetly ſings: 

I fing the queen who firſt our furrows plough'd, 
Who firſt ſweet fruits and caly food allow'd. 


« a ea conan fo tin mo , _ os ao aa 


Ceret 


\ aAtack'd the skies, and ev'ry god defy d, 


| His careleſs ſteeds the flow'ry meadows trace; 
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Ceres firſt tam'd us with her gentler laws; 

From her kind hand the world ſubſiſtence draus. 

Her name | ſing; O could my fancy raiſe 

What ſhedeſerves ! and ſhe deſerves our praiſe. 

That huge-limb'd monſter, whoſe gigantic pride 
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Now, with Sicilia's dreadful weight oppreſt, 

Moves, but with mighty pains, his heaving breaſt; 

He ſtruggles oft, and oft attempts to riſe, 

But on his right-hand vaſt Pelorus lies; 

On's left Pachynus, Lilibæun's ſpread 

O'er his huge thighs, and tua keeps his head. 

There fierce Tyhaus lies at large ſupine, 

And from his throat ſulphureous vapours ſhine. 

Oſt with ſtrong throws the monſter ſtrives YVabate 

His load of towns, and the rough mountain's weight, 

Whence earthquakes riſe ; hell's gloomy monarch quakes, 

While his dark empire's ſtrong foundation ſhakes, 

Left ſudden day thro' rending earth ſhould flow, 

And terrify the trembling ſhades below. 

Rouz'd with ſuch fears, the tyrant leaves his throne, 

And at his laſh the coal-black courſers groan; 

While thro' the iſle he makes his cavalcade, 

But finds no ruins there, nor ancient ſtrengths decay'd. 
Thoſe fears all paſs'd, now with a ſaunt'ring pace 
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Vienus there ſpy'd him from heav'n's lofty ſeats, 
And thus her winged ſon with ſmiles intreats ; 
O thou, my ſtrength, my glory, and my pow't, 
My ſon, whom men and deities adore : 
Odſerve yon loitering god, go ſerd a dart 

At once quite thro' the gloomy tyrant's heart. 
Great Jove himſelf, and all the gods above, 
Neptune, and all his court, ſubmit to love, 


Shall 
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Shall hell be free? Enlarge our empire, boy, 


Let's now, at length, the world's third part enjoy. 


Still ſome above, our utmoſt flrengti deſpiſe, 
Among ourſelves our empire ſlighted lies. 

Thou ſee'ſt how Pallas and Diana ſcorn 
Orc ſhafts, and Priſerpine, if long forborn, 
Affects the glories of a virgin ſtate, 

And love's ſoft vows purſues with childiſh hate. 
Go then, fair love, and beauty's prize enhance, 
And the coy girl to Plates throne advance. 

She ſpoke, the winged boy with eager cares, 
One, and the ſureſt, ſwiſteſt ſhaft prepares: 


Then bends, and knocks, and ſhoots ; the ſhaft ſoon 


found, 
And on his heart impreſsd a fatal wound. 

Hear Henna's well-built walls, a ſpacious lake, 
Now Pergus nam'd, collected waters make: 
Swans fing not more on ſweet Caifer's ſtreams: 
The ſun ſcarce finds it with his ſearching beams, 
Check'd by aſpiring groves ; and all around 


The flow'ry banks with lofty woods are crown'd. 


The waving boughs a grateful coolneſs bring, 


And budding flow'rs make one perpetual ſpring, 


Here as fair Proſerpine in walking ſtopp'd, 


And violets ſweet, and pretty ſnow-drops cropp'd ; 


While with her mates the playful virgin vies, 
And her large skirt, and ſnowy boſom plies 
With ſmiling ſweets, the wounded Plate came, 
And ſaw, and lov'd with that impetuous flame; 
At once he carry'd off the charming prize. 
The frighted goddeſs, with her loudeſt cries, 
Oſt on her mates, oft on her mother calls, 
And from her lap her fragrant treaiure falls: 


And 
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And ſhe (ſuch innocence in youth remains) 

Of that ſmall loſs among the reſt complains. 

The thief drives on, and by their ſev'ral names 
His hot-mouth'd ſteeds with vig'rous heat inflames, 
And o'er their brawny necks and flowing mains, 
With eager out-cries ſhakes the ſooty reins ; 

Then thro' deep pools and ſulph'rous flench he flees, 
And thro' twin lakes, which from hot ruptures riſe ; 
(Where two fair ports a demi-ifland made, 


Ard in times paſs'd poor baniſh'd heroes ſtay'd, | 8 


And firſt a cit, 's large foundation laid. 

And Arethaſa at a diſtance flows 

From Cyane two little points encloſe 

A lake, and Cyane the lake was nam'd, 

A nymph among the fair Szci/ians fam'd ; 

Who, while on her own humble waves ſhe trod, 
She in his haſte obſerv'd the flying god. 

Stop here, ſaid ſhe, no farther here you go, 

You ſhan't be ſon in - law to Ceres fo ; 

Not by ſuch violence, but ſoft amours, 
And tender fighs, you ſhould have made her your's. 


If ſmall affairs we may with greater weigh, 


My dear Anapis woo'd a gentler way ; 
My virgin-breaſt with ſofter flames he warm'd, 


And did not fright me to his bed, but charm'd. 


She ſaid, and with her arms his courſe oppos d, 
When the grim prince with oppoſition rouz'd, 
Chear'd up his dreadful ſteeds, and at one ſtroke 
His pond'rous mace thro* earth's firm ſurface broke. 
The frighted earth to it's dark center rends, 

And down at once the ſurious god deſcends. 

But Cyane, for her loſt goddeſs, griev'd, - 

And that affront her ſacred ſtreams receiv'd ; 
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In her fad mind the cureleſs wound ſhe bears, 
Aud ſoftly waſtes with ner er- ceaſing tears. 
She, who a goddeſs Oer the waters reign'd, 
Now, of herielf, but one ſmall rill remain'd. 
Her limbs by flow degrees were ſofter made, 
Her pliant bones the gentleſt hand obey'd; 
Her nails grew ſoft, her ſmaller members all 
Before the reſt in liquid humours fall ; 
Her hair, hands, legs, and feet ; nor was it ſtrange, 
For the ſmall parts to waters ſooneſt change. 
Then her firm back, her ſhoulders, and her fide, 1 
And yielding breaſts all off in riv'lets flide ; | 
All liquid now, to water turn her veins, | 
And nought to fill a lover's graſp remains. 
The mother ſtill her daughter ſeeks in vain 
On ev*ry coaſt, and o'er the ſpacious main. | 
Her in her ſearch the dawning morning found, | 
The ev'ning-ſtar too met her in her round; 
Two pines ſhe lights at tua's flames, with thoſe 
Thro' wet dark nights the reſtleſs wand'rer goes; | 
The fame walks ftill ſhe with the day begun, 
And never ended with the falling ſun. 
Quite faint with thirſt, and far from cooling ſprings, 
Her to a ſmall thatch'd cell her journey brings ; 
She knocks; an aged dame looks out, and ſees 
The goddeſs, and, when ask d with bending knees, 
| A bowl he charitable beldam brougfit, 
Homely, but fill'd with a ſweet wholeſome draught. 
While with a hearty ſoop ſhe quench'd her chirſt, 1 
Out in loud grins a ſaucy varlet burſt, 
And toſs-pot cry'd. The goddeſs angry grew, = 
And in his face the ſmall remainders threw. 55 A 
His face grew freckl d, legs his arms diſplac'd, = 
And a {mall tail his changing members grac'd. | Be 
| Small 
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Small was his ſhape, the eis miſchievous he, 

Of lizards ſuch the ſmaller ſpecies be. 

The dame amaz d, with tears, to catch him try'd, 

But he runs to a little hole to hide. 

A name too, proper to his hue, he bore, 

And theſe ſmall ſpots which on his ſides he wore. - 

'Twere long to tell how much by ſea, by land, 

The goddeſs ſearch'd, when none to ſearch remain'd. 

She to Sicilia laſt return'd, and while 

N | With curious looks ſhe ſearch'd the ſpacious iſle ; 

| To Cyane ſhe came, who all had told, 

hut her new change her forward ſpeech controul'd. 

| Yet, what ſhe could, the ſpring her girdle ſhow'd, 

| Which where ſhe ſunk, ſtill on the waters flow'd. 
The goddeſs then, as if her loſs before 

Had been unknown, her flowing treſſes tore; 

| Daſtid her own breaſt with unrelenting blows, 

| Yet ne'er the more her daughter's refuge knows: 

But curs'd th' ungrateful countries all around, | 

| Unworthily with her rich bleſſings crown'd. 

Above the reſt, ſhe blam'd Siczlla, where 

The laſt remains of her loſt child appear. 

With furious hands ſhe breaks the toiling ploughs, 

And round about her plagues at random throws. 

\ | Plough-men and oxen, heaps on heaps ſhe lays, 

| Their fields all ruins, and their ſeeds decays. 

Oer that rich glebe, fam'd thro! the hungry world, 

She nipping froſts, and blaſting mildews hurl'd ; 

Now rams, now drowth, now ſtars or winds deftroy, 
And greedy fowls, and thorns, and tares alloy | 

| Their purer wheat; and care!e' k not- graſs round, 8 
And weeds their fields, and all their crops confound. 

| While the ſad goddeſs thus her woes expreſt, 

1 Her ſorrows touch'd fair Areth:/a's breaſt, 
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Who from her ſpring, her locks all dropping, roſe, 
Which backwards from her lovely face ſhe throws. 
Then ſpeaks, O mother ! whole unweary'd tails 


Has for a daughter ſearch'd remotelt foils! 
Mother of bleſſings! now your {earch give o'er, 
Be angry with your faithful earth no more. 
Unwilling earth with PJutz's force comply'd ; 

I plead not on my native country's fide. 

In Sicily a ſtranger, 1 was bred 

Near Piſs, Elis ſtill preſerves my head: 

Yet, here at reſt theſe happy fields I love, 

And would for them your gentler paſſiun move; 
How to. Sicilia I from Elis flow'd, | 

And found beneath eternal deeps a road; 


When you're more pleas'd, and leſs perplex'd with care, 


T'il at a better time at large declare: 

A paſs to me the pervieus earth allows; 

From hollow deeps, I here exalt my brows. 
Here I, reviv'd again, have heav'n in view; 
But while thro' S:ygian deeps my ſtreams I drew, 
I ſaw Proſerpina, your daughter, there; 
Fer looks indeed not wholly free from fear. 
Her grandeur yet in thoſe dark realms is ſeen ; 
As Pluto's ſpouſe, and hell's triumphant queen. 
Senſeleſs as rocks, the doleful mother ſtood, 
Struck with the fatal news ; but (as a flood 
Of thoughtleſs rage follows a ſtorm of woes) 


Away thro' yielding air tow'rd hea v'n ſhe goes, ; 


With clouded brows, and looſe diſhevell'd hairs, 
She there before Fove's ſacred throne appears. 
Lol, great we, ſaid ſhe, a ſuppliant grown, 
Beg pity for my daughter, and thy own: 

If the poor mother can no favour find, 


Thy own dear child muſt ſure affect thy mind: 
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let not thy daughter's fortunes harſher be, 
 Merely becauſe ſhe once was born of me. 

Look'd for ſo long in vain, at laſt ſhe's found; 
But ſo to find her rakes the bleeding wound. 
Where now ſhe is, I may for certain know, 
Ah! fad difcovery of a certain woe. 
We freely will forgive her raviſh'd charms, 
I he reſtore her raviſh'd to my arms. 
Whate'er my daughter gets, your's ſure might chim, 
Above a raviſher's ignoble name. 
| Then Jove replies, In our dear daughter's care 
| And love, with you we bear an equal ſhare: 
Baut if things by their proper names we call, 
This was but love, no injury at all. 
So great a ſon-in-law can bring no ſhame, 
If you conſent, and but reverſe his name; 
Joes brother needs muſt of himſelf be great, 
| Mach more poſſeſs'd of an imperial ſeat ; 
Nay, our ſuperior, had the lots been kind; 
But, if they needs mult part, to eaſe your mind, 
Back Proſerpine, if faſting ſtill, may go, 
| Elſe ſhe muſt ſtay ; the fates command it ſo. 
| He ſpoke; pleas'd Ceres doubts not now to bring 
Her daughter back, but fates forbad the thing. 
_ TY unhappy maid, alas! had broke her faſt, 
While careleſs ſhe thro* noble gardens paſt, 
A citron from th' inviting bough ſhe pull'd, 
And ſev'n fair grains thence for her breakfaſt cull'd. 
¶ calapbus alone, black Orphne's ſon, 
2 Born in thoſe gloomy ſhades to Acheron ; 
| Orphnz, among the nymphs of hell renown'd, 
With dusky Acberon's hot paſſions crown* 
Aſcalaphus obſerv'd the taſting maid, 
And his black tongue her hop'd return betray'd. 
H 3 Hell's 
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Hell's queen ſighs deep, and with ſulphureous waves, 
Fierce and enrag'd, the traytor's head ſhe laves : 
It runs to beak, and plumes, and glaring eyes, 

And ſpreading wings from his lank body riſe ; 
He ſeems all face, with crooked pounces arm'd, 
But lazy ſloth his ſpreading pinions charm'd. 

A ſchriech-owl now obſcene to mortal cyes, 
With omens dire attended where he flies. 

Tell-tales deſerve ſuch fate; but who could grace 
| You, charming S:rens, with a maiden face 
Ts your birds feet and wings? Was it becauſe 
When Proſerpine was loſt, by friendſhip's laws 


Vou, then her play mates, ſought her ev'ry where? 


And that your marks of love the ſeas might bear, 
You wiſh'd for wings to flutter o'er the main, 
And did your wiſh from yielding gods obtain? 
Vet, leſt your voice, contriv'd to charm the ear, 
Should loſt or uſeleſs by the change appear, 
| Your beauties ſtill, and virgin looks remain, 
And you your old harmonious air retain. 

Fove now at laſt the year between them parts, 
To eaſe his brother's and his ſiſter's hearts. 
The queen her reign o'er earth and hell divides, 
And fix months here, and fix below refides ; 
Soon with a chearſul air, and lofty mien, 
She, who was ſullen all before, was ſeen ; 
Brisk as the ſun, when wat' ry clouds o'er-blown, 
His radiant beams are with advantage ſhown : 
And Ceres, throughly pleas d, her debt requires, 
And Arethnſa's tale at large deſires. 
Her waves now huſh'd, the goddeſs rais'd her head 
Above thoſe ſtreams by chryſtal fountains fed; 
Then with her hands ſhe dries her ſea-green hairs, 
And thus Alpen old amour declares. 
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Once an A bean nymph was I, and none 


| More for activity in hunting known: 


None with more art or care could ſpread their tolls, 


None was more pleas'd with foreſt nobler ſpoils ; 


And tho', for courage more than beauty, fam'd, 
My beauties too the flatt'ring world proclaim'd ; 1 


vet when the crowd my charming features prais d. 


No pleaſure that, but endleſs bluſhes rais'd. 


Others perhaps admir'd ſuch toys as theſe, 
I almoſt tfought it was a crime to pleaſe. 


As once I from Arcadian woods return'd, 

With equal heats of ſun and huating burn'd, 
I found a ſoft deep ſtream, thro* whoſe pure wave 
A pleaſant fight the rolling pebbles gave. 

So clear the river was, ſo ſmooth the ſtream, 

A mirror this, and that a sky might ſeem. 

On the ſteep hanging banks a chearful ſhade, 
White ſallows twin'd, with hoary poplars made 
Approaching, firſt my feet the cold aſſay, 

And next my knees, till wholly ftript, I lay 


My cloths on the green bank, then plunging in, 


A thouſand ſports I on the waves begin; 

Now back, now forward, ſtretch, now dive, now flow 
I down afloat the lazy river go; 

When from the middle ſtream I hear a voice, 


And leap aſhore, ſcar'd with the murm'ring noiſe; 


From the deep brook, A/phens cries, O! where, 


| Oo! where flies Aretbuſa I who hear, 


Stript as I was, without my cloths (for they 


Without my reach beyond the river lay) 


Fly thence ; he follows ſwift, while naked I 


| Seem'd more obnoxious to his luſt to lie. 


I fled from him, as trembling doves would fly, 


Whea the fierce hawk purſues em thro* the oky ; 
H 4 The 
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The cruel man at me as ſwiftly flew, 

As rav'nous hawks the trembling doves purſue. 
Fleet as himſelf, I many leagues paſs'd o'er ; 
But he the long fatigue more ſtrongly bore: 

Yet o'er rough hills and rocks I forc'd my way, 
Thro* woods and plains, which wild and pathleſs lay. 
I ſaw, or thought I ſaw his giant-ſhade, | 

My fainting ſteps with larger ſtrides invade ; 

I heard his feet, his breath too toſs'd my hair, 

With violent flurries of a ſultry air. 

Quite tir'd and faint, I'm catch'd, help, help, I cry'd, 
Diana, help one to thy train ally'd ; | 
On whom that honour oft thou would'ſt beſtow, | 

To bear thy golden ſhafts and ſounding bow. 

The goddeſs heard, and ſtraight her ſuppliant ſhrouds 
In an impervious gloom of gath'ring clouds. 
Alpheus ſees, and tries the clouds around, 

And twice unknowing my thin ſhelter found ; 
Twice in his ſez:ch on the ſame cloud he falls, 
And Arethuſa ; ho, Arethuſa, calls. 

What ſoul had I ? What Jambs, oppreſs'd with fear, 

When near their fold the howling wolves they hear; 4 
Or hares, when from their forms the hounds they ſpy, 
And huſh'd for fear, and almoſt breathleſs lie ; 
Yet tho' 4/phens could no ſteps deſcry, 

He mark'd the clouds ſtill with a watchful eye. 
While thus beſieg d, cold ſweats my heart ſurprize, 
And thin blue drops from ev'ry member riſe; 

Where my feet mov'd, a pool my waters fill'd, 

And from my locks eternal dews dittill'd. 

A river I, quick as I ſpeak, became; 
But he, ah, cruel! with a laſting flame 
Purſu'd my ſtreams, lays by the uſeleſs man, 

Aſſumes his war ry ſhape, and ſtrait began 
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To draw tow'rds mine; when pow'rful Delia rends 
The gaping earth, headlong my itream deſcends, 

Till thro' a thouſand dark Meranders toſt, 

And almoſt in the gloomy windings ot, 

] reach'd this iſle, from my dear goddeſs nam'd, 


No for my ſprings and wond'rous paſſage fam'd. 


Here Arecthuſa ends; but Ceres now, 
With kinder wiſhes, and a ſmoother brow, 
Her chariot mounts, where two huge dragons ſtand 


\ Yok'd, and obedient to her gentle hand. 


On their broad ſails thro' yielding air they fly, 
Till Ceres ſends her chariot from the sky 

To good Triptolemus, her Athenian friend; 
Triptolemus, whole uſeful cares intend 

The common good: ſeed was the chariot's load, 
Which ſhe on him for publick uſe beſtow'd. 
Part the for fallow fields new-plough'd deſign'd, 
And part for lands by frequent tilth refin'd. 
Europe and 4fia, now with corn ſupply'd, 
The youth drives off to Scythia's northern ſide, 
Where Lyncas reign'd ; right to his court he goes, 
And there himſelf before the tyrant ſhows. | 


The jealous tyrant ask'd his birth and name, 


Whence firſt, and why to Scythian realms he came? 
Athens the fam'd, firſt gave me birth, ſaid he; 
Triptelemas my name; but not by ſea, 

Nor land I come, but thro' the pervious air, 

With Ceres bleſſings, to your realms repair. 

I bring rich ſeeds, which in your Scythian field 


An uſeful crop, and vaſt increaſe will yield. 
he envious tyrant, that himſelf might raiſe 


From ſuch invention an immortal praiſe, 


Invites him in; but when with ſleep oppreſt, 


Offers his dagger at his harmleſs breaſt ; 
"x 
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But in that act a ſpotted Lynx was made, 
When Ceres thence her favourite convey'd 
Thro' the free air to foreign happy lands, 
And left her gifts in leſs ungrateſul hands. 

The muſe here ends her ſong ; and all around 
The nymphs with victory our chorus crown'd. 
But when the bold Pierian liſters grew 
Stark-mad, and out in loud abules flew ; 
Since, ſaid Ca/liope, you're not content 
By daring pride to merit puniſhment, 
(That you deſerve, who durlt with us contend ?) 
But with foul words our patient ears offend ; 
Provok'd, our thoughts to penal deeds muſt riſe. 
The filters with a ſcornful ſmile deſpiſe 
Her threat'ning words ; but when they try'd to ſpeak, 
And their fierce malice with their nails to wreak ; 
Beneath their nails advancing feathers ſprung, 
And on their arms a longer plumage hung. 
They now each other's horned bills admire, 
And grow themſelves parts of the Sy/van choir. 
They try'd to beat their breaſts ; but when they try d, 
Their flutt'ring wings the ſofter air divide. | 
Now Pies, they keep their ancient eloquence, 
And ſtill prate on, without a word of ſenſe. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The example of the Pierides, being turn'd into magpier, 
exaſperated the goddeſs Pallas in ſuch a manner, that 
ſhe transform'd herjelf into an old woman. From 
whence a trial of skill about the art of weaving being 
exter'd upon between her and Arachne, ſhe turn'd the 

. latter into a ſpider. But this had no manner of ef- 


Fedt upon Niobe, nor any ways hinder'd ber from being 
cbang'd into a flone, upon the leſs of ber children: 
Which prodigy having taken air, the common people re- 
call'd to mind by what means the Lycian ſwains were 
made frogs by Diana, and Marſyas tas flea'd by A- 


pollo. However, when the neighbouring cities met te- 
H 6 gether 
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gether to condole with the Thebans, none but the in- 
= of Athens were abſent, under pretence of 
great diſturbances and fears from king Atreus, who, on 
account rf deflowerinig Philomela, was transform'd into 
a labwing, as was Philomela into a nightingale, and 
Progne into a frwallow. Which ſtrange Metamor- 
pbeſis being known by Pandion, the father-in-law, c- 
cafion'd his death. To him Erectheus ſucceeded in the 
' kingdom, on whoſe daughter, Orithy ia, Boreas got Ca- 
lais and Zethes, who were formerly among the number 
of the Argonauts, when Jaſon, from ſawing the dra- 
gens teeth, out of which arſe arm'd men, and caafing 
that monſter to fall fe ep, maae prize of the golden 


fleece. 
ALLAS attentive heard the muſes ſong, 


P Pleas'd that ſo well they had reveng'd their 


wrong, 
Reflecting thus, A vulgar ſoul can praiſe, 

My fame let glorious emulation raiſe ; 

Swift vengeance ſhall purſue th* audacious pride, 

That dares my ſacred deity deride. 

Rerenge the goddeſs in her breaſt revolves, 

And ſtrait the bold Arachre's fate reſolies; 

Her haughty mind to heav'n diſdain'd to bend, 
And durſt with Pallas in her art contend. 

No famous town ſhe boaſts, or noble name, 
But to her work alone owes all her fame: 
non, her facher, on his trade rely'd, 

And thirſty wool in purple juices dy d; 

Her mother, whom the ſhades of death confine, 

Was, like her husband, born of vulgar line. 

At ſmall Hypæpæ tho? ſhe did reſide, 

Yet induſtry prockim'd what birth deny'd 1 
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All Lydia to her name due honour pays, 

And ev'ry city ſpeaks Arachne's praiſe. 

Nymphs of 7:mo/us quit their ſhady woods, 
J Nymphs of Pactolus leave their golden floods, 

| And oft with pleaſure round her gazing ſtand, 

] Admire her work, and praiſe her artfu] hand. 
They view cach motion, with new wonder ſeiz d; 
More than the work, her graceful manner pleas'd. 

Whether\raw wool in it's firſt orbs ſhe wound, 
Or with ſwiſt fingers twirl'd the ſpindle round; 
Whether ſhe pick'd with care the knotty piece, 
Or comb'd like ſtreaky clouds the ſtretching fleece; 
Whether her needle play'd the pencil's part, 
'Twas plain from Pallas ſhe deriv'd her art. 
But ſhe, unable, to reſtrain her pride, 
The very miſtreſs of her art defy'd. 
Pallas obſcures her bright celeſtial grace. 
And takes an old decrepid beldam's face. 
Her head is ſcatter'd o'er with ſilver hairs, 
Which ſeems to bend beneath a load of years. 
Her trembling hand, emboſs'd with livid veins, 
On truſty ſtaff her feeble limbs ſuſtains. 
She thus accoſts the nymph, be timely wiſe, 9 
p Nor thou the wholeſome words of age deſpite; © 
|  Forin the hoary head experience lies. 
On earth contend the greateit name to gain; 
To Pallas yield; with heav'n you ſtrive in vain. 
Contempt contracts her brow, her paſſions riſe, 
| And proud diſdain glares in her rolling eyes: 


Enrag'd, the tangling thread away ſhe throws. | 
And ſcarce can curb her threat'ning hand from blows, 
Worn out with age, and by diſeaſe declin d, 

(She cries) thy carcaſe has ſurviv'd thy mind : | 
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Theſe lectures might thy ſervile daughters move, 
And wary doctrines for thy nieces prove. 
My counſel's from my ſelf ; my will commands, 
And my firſt reſolution always ſtands. | 
Let her contend ; or does her fear impart, 
That conqueſt waits on my ſuperior art? . 
The goddeſs ſtreight throws off her old diſguiſe, 
And heav'nly beauty ſparkles in her ey es; 
A youthful bloom fills up each wrinkled trace, 
And Pallas ſmiles with ev'ry wonted grace, 
The nymphs ſurpriz d the deity adore, 
And Lydian dames confeſs her matchleſs pow'r. 
The rival maid alone unmov'd remains, 
Yet a (ſwift bluſh her guilty features ſtains ; 
In her unwilling cheek the crimſon glows, 
And her check'd pride a ſhort confuſion knows. 
So when Aurora firſt unveils her eyes, 
A purple dawn inveſts the bluſhing skies; 
But ſoon bright Phæbus gains the horizon's height, 
And zilds the hemiſphere with ſpreading light. 
Deſire of conqueſt {ways the giddy maid, 
To certain ruin by vain hopes betray'd, 
The goddeſs with her ſtubborn will comply'd, 
And deign'd by trial to convince her pride. 
Both take their ſtations, and the piece prepare, 
And order ev'ry ſlender thread with care; 
The web inwraps the beam, the reed divides, 
While thro' the wid'ning ſpace the ſhuttle glides, 
Which their ſwift hands receive; then pois'd with lead, 
The ſwinging weight ſtrikes cloſe th? inſerted thread. t 
Each girds her flowing garments round her waſte, | 
And plies her feet and arms with dext'rous haſte. 
Here each inweaves the richeſt Tyrias die: 
There fainter ſhades in beauteous order lic : 


Such 
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guch various mixtures in the texture ſhine, 

Set off the work, and brighten each deſign ; 

As when the ſun his piercing rays extends, 

When from thin clouds ſome driſly ſhow'r deſcends. 
We ſee the ſpacious humid arch appear, 

Whole tranſient colours paint the ſplendid air: 

By ſuch degrees the deep' ning ſhadows riſe, 

As pleaſingly deceive our dazzled ey es: 

And tho' the ſame th* adjoining colour ſeems, 


vet hues of diff rent natures dye th' extreams. 


Here height'ning gold they midſt the woot diſpoſe, 
And in the web this antique ſtory role. 
Pallas the lofty mount of Mars deſigns, 


| Celeſtial judgment guides th' unerring lines. 


Here, in juſt view, th' Athenian ſtructures ſtand, 
And there the gods contend to name the land. 


Twelve deities ſhe frames with ſtately mien, 


And in the midſt ſuperior Fove is ſeen; 

And glowing warmth the blended colours give, 
And in the piece each figure ſeems to live, 
Heav*n's thundring monarch fits with awful grace, 
A dread omnipotence imprints his face. 5 
There Neptune ſtood, diſdainfully he frown'd, 
And with his trident ſmote the trembling ground 
The parting rocks a ſpacious chaſm diſcloſe, 
From whence a fiery prancing ſteed aroſe ; 

And on that uſeful gift he founds his claim, 


To grace the city with his honour'd name. 


In her own ſhape a warlike port appears, 
A ſhining helmet decks her flowing hairs ; 
Her thoughtful breaſt her well-pois'd ſhield defends, 


And her bare arm a glitt'ring ſpear extends; 


Wich which ſhe wounds the plain; from thence aroſe 


A ſpreading tree, green olives load the boughs, 
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The pow'rs her gift behold w.th wond'ring eyes, 
And to the goddels give the rightful prize. | 
Such mercy checks her wrath, that to diſſuade, 
By others fate, the too preſumptuous maid, 
A ſmall defign each corner ſpace ſupply'd, 
Of the juſt downfal of contending pride. 
Hamas and Rhadope in this ſhe wrought, 
And beauteous colours ſpoke her lively thought; 
With arrogance and fierce ambition fir'd, 
They to the ſacred names of gods aſpir'd ; 
To mountains chang'd, their lofty heads ariſe, 
And loſe their leſl'ning ſummits in the skies. 
In that, in curious miniature was ſeen 
The wretched fate of the Pygagan queen 3 
Juno enrag'd reſents th* audacious aim, 
And to a crane transforms the vanquiſh'd dame: 
In that voracious ſhape ſhe ſtill appears, 
And plagues her people with perpetual wars. 
In this Antigone for beauty ſtrove 
With the bright conſort of imperial Fove. 
Tun incens d her royal pow'r diſplay d, 
And to a bird converts the haughty maid. 
Laomedon his daughter's fate bewails; 
Nor his, nor Ilon's earneſt pray'r prevaiis; | 
But on her lovely skin white feathers riſe; 
Chang'd to a clam'rous ſtork, ſhe mounts the skies. 
In the remaining orb, the heav'nly maid 
The tale of childleſs Cyzaras diſplay'd ; 
A ſettled anguiſh in his look appears, 


And from his blood-ſhot eyes flow ſtreams of tears. 


On the cold ground, no more a father, thrown, 
He, for his daughters, claſp'd the poliſh'd fone ; 


And when he ſcaght t embrace their wonted charms, 


The temple's ſteps decei d his Ser am. 
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Wreaths of green olive round the border twine, 
And her own peaceful tree adorns the fair deſign. 

Arachne paints th* amours of mighty Tove, 
How in a bull the god diſguis'd his love; 
A real bull ſeems in the piece to roar, 
And real billows breaking on the ſhore. 
In fair Exropa's face appears ſurprize; 
To the retreating land ſhe turns her eyes, 
And ſeems to call her maids, who wond'ring llood, 
And with their tears increas'd the briny flood ; 
Her trembling feet ſhe by contraction ſaves. 
From the rude inſults of the riſing waves. 

Here am'rous Fore diſſolving Leda trod, 
And in the vig'rous ſwan concea!'d the god. 
Love lends him now an eagle's new diſguiſe, 
Beneath his flutt'ring wings A/er:s lies, 
Here her enliv'ning colours well expreſs'd_ 
How Fore the fair Antiope careſs'd. 
In a ſtrong ſatyr's rough-hewn form he came, 
Inſtilling love tranſports the glowing dame, & 
And luſty twins reward his nervous flame. 
Here how he ſooth'd the bright Aicmena's love, 
Who for Amphitryon took the impoſtor Fove : 
And how the god in golden ſhow'rs allur'd 
The guarded nymph in brazen walls immur'd. 
How, in a ſwain, AMre:neſyne he charms, | | 
In lambent flames the fair gina warms ; 
And how with various glittring hues inlaid, 
In ſerpent's form Deois he betray'd. 
Here you, great Neptune, with a ſhort-liv'd flame, 
In a young bull enjoy d the /Zo/ian dame. 
Then in Enipeus' ſhape intrigues purſue; 
'Tis thus th* 4/vids boaſt deſcent from you. 


Here 
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Here to Bi/altis vou your love convey'd, 
And, as a ram, deceiv'd the yielding maid. 
Ceres, kind mother of the bounteous year, 
Whole golden locks a ſheafy garland bear ; 
And the dread dame, whoſe head's with ſerpents hung, 
From whom the Pegaſæan courſer ſprung, 
Thee in a ſnuffling ſtallioa's form enjoy; 
Exhauſt thy ſtrength, and ev'ry nerve employ ; 
 M-:lantho, as a dolphin you betray, 
And iport in pleaſures on the rolling ſea. 
Such juſt proportion graces ev'ry part, 
Nature herſelf appears improv'd by art. 
Here in diſguiſe was mighty Ph&bus ſeen 
With clowniſh aſpect, and a ruſtick mien; 
Again transform'd, he's dreſs'd in faulcon's plumes, 
And now the lyon's noble ſhape aſſumes ; 
| Now in a ſhepherd's form, with treach'rous ſmiles, 
He Macarian Iſe heart beguiles 
Here his plump ſhape enamour'd Bacchus leaves, 
And in the grape Erigone deceives. 
There Saturn, in a neighing horſe ſhe wove, 
And Chiron's double form rewards his love. 
Feſtoons of flow'rs inwove with ivy ſhine, 
Border the wond*rous piece, and round the texture twine. 
Not Pallas, not ev'n ſpleen itſelf could blame 
The skilful work of the Mæonian dame; 
With grief her vaſt ſucceſs the goddeſs bore, 
Of heav*nly guilt the conſcious texture tore. 
Her boxen ſhuttle, now enrag'd, ſhe took, 
And thrice the proud 1/monian artiſt ſtruck. 
Th' unhappy maid, who found her labours vain, 
Grew reſolute with pride, and ſhame, and Pain. 
Around her neck a fatal nooſe ſhe ties, 
And, in deſpair, to death for ſhelter flies. 
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Pallas with pity ſaw the ſud den deed, 

And thus the virgin's milder fate decreed. 

Live, impious rival, mindful of thy crime, 
Suſpended thus to walte thy future time; 

This puniſhment involves thy num'rous race, 
Who, for thy fault, inherit thy diſgrace. 

Her incantation magick juices aid, 2 
With which ſhe ſprinkles o'er the pendent maid, - 
And thus the charm it's noxious pow'r diſplay'd. 6 
Like autumn leaves, ſhe ſheds her falling hairs ; 
With theſe, her noſe, and next her riſing ears; 
Her head to the minuteſt ſubſtance ſhrunk, 

And the ſtrong juice contracts her changing trunk: 
Streight to her ſides her flender fingers clung, 

And there her nimble feet in order hung : 

Her bloated belly ſwells to larger ſize, 

Which now with ſmalleſt thre ad her work ſopplies. 
The virgin in the ſpider ſtill remains, 

And in that ſhape her former art, retains. 

Lydia and Phrygia with the ſtory rung, 

The theme and ſubje& ſoon of ev*ry tongue. 

The dame was known to Nzobe the fair, 

Eer the proud virgin felt a mother's care: 

Then when ſhe dwelt in the Mæonian lands, 
Where airy Sipylus the vales commands. 

Yet did not ſad Arachne's neighbour fate, 

Leſſen her licenſe, or her pride abate; 

Or make her to celeſtial pow'rs give place, 

And uſe the names of gods with leſs diſgrace. 
Great were the pleas that ſwell'd her mighty heart ; 
Yet nor. her race, nor crown, nor husband's art, 

So much her pride, tho? all her pride inſpir'd, 

As her own iſſue, which the dame admit'd ; 
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And ſhe had bore the happieſt mother's name, 

Had not herſelf too much indulg'd the claim: 

For Manto, from the fam'd Tire as ſprung, 
Conſcious of future fates, foreboding ſung ; 

Ye Thebans, to Latona's fanes repair 

With ſacred incenſe, and with humble pray'r z 

Be laurel-wreaths on all your temples ware, 

The goddeſs and her iſſue thus adore ; 

For ſo Latona by my mouth ordains. 

The Thebans hear, and haſten to their fanes, 

The twining laurels round their temples bend, 


Bright burns their incenſe, and their pray'rs aſcend ; 


When lo! great Niobe, majeſtick dame, 

Amid a train of bright attendants came; 

Stiff with embroidery ſhone her Phrygian dreſs, 

Her charms were only by her anger lels ; 

Her beauteous treſſes o'er her ſhoulders ſpread, 

Wav'd decent with the motion of her head; 

She ſtood ; and caſting all around her eyes, 

Sparkling with pride, the haughty matron cries ; 

What madneſs makes us to prefer as true 

Theſe hearſay godheads, to the pow'rs we view ? 

Or why do altars to Latona ſmoke? 

None burn to me, and none my name invoke ; 

Vet Tantalus, my fire, the only gueſt 

The gods e'er honour'd with their heav'nly fealt. 

A fiſter pleiad-ftar my mother ſhines ; 

Great Atlas, on whole back the ſphere reclines, 

My uncle is; and by Anpbion's ide, 

1 am as near in blood to Jove ally'd. 

All Phrygia's mighty nations bear my chain, 

Who abſolute in Cadmus palace reign. 

The walls once built by my Anpbion's hand, 
He and his wife with equal ſway command. 


Where- 
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Where e'er around I turn my wcnd'ring eyes, 
My riches glitter, and my treaſures riſe. 
All by theſe charms my deity may trace, 

And ſev'n of either ſex this beauty grace: 

Theſe ſoon may multiply by Hymen's laws ? 

Now ſcan my pride, and fee the glorious cauſe. 

Then who to mine prefers Latona's name, 
Of birth obſcure, and of uncertain fame ? 

Whom ſpacious earth deny'd the ſmalleſt room 

To drop the product of her lab'ring womb. 

The baniſh'd vagabond her burden drew, 
While neither world the wretched goddeſs knew ; 

Till pitying Delos did the wand'rer ſtay, 
Said, You on earth, as I in water ſtray. 

The fluctuating iſle relieves the dame, 

Who mother of a double birth became : 

I have the ſev'nth daughter bore, the ſev'nth youth, 
Happy I am ; who dares diſpute that truth ? 
And will be happy on, who doubts this ſtill ? 

For plenty guards me againſt future ill. 
I ſtand ſuperior to blind fortune's pow'r, 
Who, tho' ſhe may take much, muſt leave me more. 
My gifts the narrowneſs of fear o'ercome, 

Grant ſomething leſſen d from this mighty ſum, 

This nation of my womb ; let loſs enſue, 

I cannot dwindle to Latona's two: 

A piteous ſcantling race, a ſmall remove 

From the laſt curſes of a barren love. 

Hence from theſe altars, from theſe altars fly, 

And lay, with ſhame, the ſacred laurel by: | 
They drop their wreaths, the rites profan'd forbear, 
And flying own the goddeſs all they dare, © 
In humble murmurs and ſubmiſſive pray r. 


Now 


Now fierce reſentment fir'd the goddeſs' breaſt, 
Who thus her twins on Cynthus' top addreſs d: 
Lo, I your mother, proud in you alone, 

A goddeſs next in place to Juno's chrone, 
My deity is call'd into debate; 

And if you aid not, I mult loſe my ſtate. 

Nor is this all ; the curs'd Tantalian ſeed, 

Adds foul reproaches to her impious deed. 

She dares her iſſue to prefer to you, 

And calls me childleſs ; be that curſe her due! 
Heir to the ſlanders of her father's tongue, 

She then with pray'rs was urging on her wrong; 
When Phebus and his filler ſaid, forbear, 


Complaints but lengthen, whom we muſt not ſpare, 


Then ſwiftly gliding thro? the heav'nly field, 
They ſtand on Cadmu,' tow'rs in clouds conceal d. 
Before the city lies a ſpacious plain, 

Reſounding daily with the horſe-man's train; 
Where beating hoofs, and whirling chariots roll'd, 
Had preſs'd the glebe into a ſofter mould. 

Here ſome gay ſons of ſtout Amphion's race, 
Mounted their fiery Reeds with ſprightly grace; 
Their ſaddles bluſh'd in Jyrian ſcarlet die, 
Their reins with glitt'ring gold fatigu'd the eye. 
Iſmenos here, his mother's firſt born ſeed, 

As in a ring he turn'd his manag'd ſteed, 

And check'd his foamy jaws, Alas! he cries, 
While thro' his groaning breaſt an arrow flies; 
His bridle ſlack'ning w th his dying force, 

He leiſurely finks ſide long from his horſe. 
Next Spur. who heard the quiver ſound, 
Slackens his reins, as fearful of a wound. 

As when a pilot, in the cloudy skies, 

A future growing ſtorm at dillance ſpies, 
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| He ſpeeds his care; and le.t the gentle gales 
ould "ſcape beſide him, clips on all his fails. 
Thus he for flight the ſl. cken'd bridle drew, 
The certain dart o*ercook him as he flew ; 
Deep thro' his neck the quiv'ring arrow ſtuck, 
And from his throat the pointed iron flruck ; 
Headlong he tumbled from his horſe's main, 
And his warm blood ran purple on the plain. 
Now Phædimus and Tantalus, who bore 
The luckleſs name his grand-fire did before, 
Their labour ended at its uſual length, 


Prepar'd in wreltling now to try their ſtrength ; 


And now their finewy arms each other preſt, 
Graſping, and cloſely ſtraining breaſt to breaſt, 
When at them both a fatal arrow flew, 


And both the youths in that conjunction flew : 
Both groan at once, at once their bodies bend, 


With bitter pangs, at once to earth deſcend ; 
Their rolling eyes together ſet in death, 
Together they expire their parting breath. 
Alphenor look'd, and ſmiting on his breaſt, 
Quick to his brother's cold embraces preſt; 
But fell, performing of this pious part; 

For Phæbus with an arrow pierc'd his heart: 
His lungs clung cloſely to th' extracted head, 
And with his blood his troubled ſpirit fled. 
A diff rent fate young Damaſi ct bon found, 
The boy not ſlaughter'd by a ſingle wound: 
Fir he was ſmitten where the ham-ftrings tie 
The ſtronger knotted muſcles to the thigh ; 


Whence ttriving to remove the pointed dart, 


Another ſtruck him in a nobler part; 
Wet to the feather'd head this arrow lay, 
Till by his gnaſhing neck-blood ſorc'd away : 
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The purple torrent ſpringing faſt on high, 

Cut the ſoft element, and diſtant sky. 

Liſt of the train Lianeus prepares 

His lifted hands, and unavailing pray rs. 

O all ye gods, he cry'd, and all confeſs'd, 

(Unknowing all were not to be addreſs'd) 

O pity me! the god had ſtopt his fall, 

But could not now the fatal ſhaft re- call; 

Yet was he ſtill with leſſen'd fury ſlain, 

Touch'd on the heart, and kill'd with ſlighteſt pain. 
Fame, and her people's grief, and houſholds tears, 

Soon bring the fl.ughter to the mother's ears; 

Who wonders how the gods ſuch pow'r could ſhow, 

And rages that they durſt to uſe it fo: 

For now Amphicn's ſword had pierc'd his breaſt, 

And, with his ſorrows, had his ſoul releas'd. 

Alas! how chang'd, and how unlike the lame, 

This Niobe to that imperious dame? 

Who lately all Latona's pow'r defy'd, 

Who trod the ſtreets with a majeſtick pride ; 


Envy'd by all in ev'ry ſtately ſhow, 


Now to be pity'd by her meaneſt foe. 


She falls on ev'ry coarſe, and frantic runs 


From lip to lip, and kiſſes all her ſons. 
Then ſtretching out her arms, to heav'n ſhe cries, | 


Cruel Latona, feaſt thee in my fighs; 


Feaſt, feaſt, and all thy furious paſſion cloy, 
Swell o'er my ſorrows, all my griefs enjoy: 


Victorious foe, go triumph at thy will; 


ViRorious, ſaid I? I deny it ſtill. 

Thus wretched I, boaſt more than happy you, 
And, after ſuch a ſcene of death, ſubdue. 

This ſaid, the bow-ſtring twangs ; a ſudden fear 
Chills all the hearts of the ſpectators near: 


All 
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All hearts but Niobe s, who proudly fate, 
hold in her griefs, and ſcornful of her fate, 
The ſiſters in long mourning robes array d, 
\ Around their hearſes ſtood with hair diſplay'd : 
One draws an arrow from her brother's fide, 
And ſtoops to kiſs him, and in kifling dy d. 
A ſecond ftrives to calm her mother's woes 
With words of comfort, and ſhe ſpeechleſs grows ; 
Then bowing with the wound that inly bled, 
Shuts not her lips, until her. ſoul is fled, 
Another tries to fly, and vainly tries ; 
This ſtretches o'er her ſiſter's coarſe, and dies: 
This trembles, that would hide herlelf in vain ; 
Six daughters thus by diff*rent wounds were flain. 
The ſev'nth remain'd; when now to ſhield the „ 
Oer her the mother all her body caſt. 
This one, ſhe cries, and that the leaſt, O fave! 
The leaſt of many, and but one I crave. 
She prays, the object of her pray'r now dies ; 
Amid their coarſe the childleſs widow lies : 
Sons, daughters, husband, ſlain, a mournful ſhow, 
Senſeleſs ſhe looks, and ſtiffens with her woe. 
The wind no more her comely treſſes ſhakes ; 
The warm life-blood her fading check forſakes: 
Her eye-balls fix in her declining head, 
And the pale image looks already dead. 
The tongue and palate to the roof congeal ; 
| The veins nor heat, nor circling motion feel. 
Her neck, her arms, her feet, all ſenſeleſs grown, 
Her very entrails harden into ſtone : 
_ Yet ſtill ſhe weeps, retains alone her tears; 
Her a quick whirlwind to her country bears ; 
There on a mountain fix'd, that pow'r ſhe hors, 
| And ſill fair Niobe in marble weeps. 
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This publick vengeance flruck all hearts with tear, 

Who now Latona with more zeal revere ; | 

When one among the reſt, as oft befa's, 

From preſent accidents the paſt recals. 


Some Lycian clowns, ſaid he, in former times, 


Latona's vengeance felt for equal crimes, 


The ſuff'rer's meanneſs makes the fact obſcare, 


But yet the truth and prodigy are ſure. 
I ſaw the lake, I well remember yet, 


= My aged fiic for travel then unfit, 


Diſmiſs'd me thence, choice heifers to provide, 
And with me ſent a native for my guide, 
Where we in ſearching of the paſtures round, - c 


Amid a lake an ancient altar found, 


Obſcur'd with reeds, with duſt and cinders crown'd. 
My guide here ſtopt; and, Favour me, he cry'd, 


And I too ſtopt, and with his pray'r comply'd ; 


Then ask'd, if nymph or fawn that altar knew, 


| When thus the ſtranger to his ſtory drew. 


No mountain pow'rs, O youth, that altar knows, 
She calls it her's whom Juno plagu'd with woes; 


Baniſh'd from earth, *till Delos ſuccour gave, 


Delos now fix'd, then floating in the wave, 
There laid in palms and olives at her reſt, 
In ſpite of Juno ſhe with twins was bleſs'd; 
And thence too frighted from the painful bed, 


With her two infant-deities ſhe fled ; 


And now ſhe ſtood, o'er-travell'd in her flight, 


Where Lycia burns with an exceſs of light; 


Her palate with the heat began to fry, 


The babes had drank her milky fountains dry ; 
When now beneath a vale, with longing ey es, 


By chance a limpid lake the goddeſs ſpies ; 


Some 
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| Some pealants there Rood gath'ring prickly weeds, 
| The ſhrubby oſie rs, and the miry reeds. 
The dame approach'd, and on her knees ſhe bent, 
Then forward for a draught of water lent. 
The clowns forbid ; to her forbidders ſhe, 
| Deny me water? that to all is free. 
Sun, air, and water, never were deſign d, 
Zy nature's laws, peculiar and confin'd. 
In publick gifts I claim a ſhare as due, 
And yet I ask it with intreaties too: 
I come not here my limbs fatigues to pleaſe, 
Or to diſturb the waters for my eaſe. 
come for thirſt, my palate rough and cleft, 
hat ſcarce a paſlage for my voice is left. 
A draught of water were as nectar now; 
Water's my lite, with water life allow. 
Pity theſe babes, for pity they advance, 
Andiretch their arms, their arms they ftretch'd by chance. 
With whom could not ſuch gentle words prevail ? 
Yet with thoſe clowns theie ſoft intreaties fail. 
They threaten, rail, and bid her fly the place, 
Adding reproaches to their. firſt diſgrace : 
| Yet more, they ſpoil the pureneſs of the flood, 
And to the ſurface ſtir the floating mud. 
Her rage deſers lier thirſt; ſhe ſcorns to ſue 
Ta the baſe-manner'd and ungodly crew ; 
But, goddeſs like, aſſumes a loftier tone, | . 
Lifting her nands to the celeſtial throne, | 
[n theſe few words their future fates imply'd, 
May you for ever in this lake reſide ! 
Her wiſh ſucceeds ; in lakes they love to live, 
| Now play above, now to the bottom dive z 
| Now ſhow their peeping heads above the brim, 
| Now dance the bank, and now the ſurface ſwim 3 
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| Backward and forward move with various leap, | 
And till their former clam'rous nature keep. | 
A ſhameleſs kind, whoſe brawling tongues prevail, 
Tho' hid in water, they in water rail: | 
Their voices ever, in an hoarſer note, 
Swell out the wide expanſion of the throat : 
Their heads unto their ſhoulders reach, the place, 
Where the neck ſhould be, ſeems a vacant ſpace: 
Green are their backs, their bellies large and white, 
And new made frogs, they now in lakes delight. 
This ſtory fan:ſh'd by ſome Theban man, 
Another with a ſatyr's fate began, 
Condemn'd, for his preſumptuous ſtriſe, to bleed, 
By Phebus conquer'd with his ſiſter's reed. 
O] wherefore from my ſelf am I thus rent? 
The ſatyr cry'd. O! Phebas, I repent ; 
My fate is too ſevere ; but as he cry'd, 
Apollo from his body ſtript his hide. 
One wound all o'er the naked ſuff rer ſtood, 
And pour'd from ev'ry part the ſtreaming blood: 
 Reveal'd to fight his nerves and finews lay, 
His veins uncover'd pant, his pulſes play; 
You might the motion of his heart behold, 
And ev'ry fibre in his breaſt have told. * 
For him the fawns, who thro the foreſts ſweep ; | 
For him the nymphs, and brother-ſatyrs weep. | | 
His doom Olympus, famous then, bewails, | 
And ev'ry ſhepherd of the hills and dales. 1 
The earth their ſorrow in her boſom bears, 
And ſoon grew pregnant with their fruitful tears ; | 
Which, when ſhe had to perfect water wrought, 
Big with her burden ſhe diſcharg'd the draught; 
Which, riſing from the ground in ſtreaming rills, 
Falls to the ſea, deſcending from the hills: _ 
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The ſtream her name to ſuff ring Marja owes, 
The pureſt river that in Phrygia flows. 

Theſe tales now told, the vulgar toon return, 
The ſadneſs of their preſent loſs to mourn; 
All weep Anpbion and his children lain, 
But all of haughty N:o4e complain. 
Pelops alone laments his ſiſter's woes, 
Lays bare his breaſt, his iv'ry ſhoulder ſhows. 
On the left fide this iv ry ſubſtance grew, 
Which once was fleſh, and like the right in hues 
For fame reports, that by his father ſlain, 
The gods united all his limbs again. 
The ſcatter'd parts now found they had combin'd, 
All but the bone that neck and ſhoulder join d. 
This they with ſupplemental iv'ry frame; 


And Pelops, thus reſtor d, entire became. 


"oY Mars deſcended, of a godlike race, 


The neighbour-kings and cities now debate, 


To chear the ſuff 'rers, and condole their fate. 


Argos, and Sparta, and Mycene ſend, 


Aud Cahhdon, as yet Diana's friend: 


Orchomenos, Meſſene's fruitful ground, 

And Corinth, for the fineſt braſs renown'd : 
Patre, Cleona, Pylas, great in fame, 

And Trezen, yet unknown to Pitibeu claim 


And all thoſe cities, which, on either hand, 


Or face the Ifhumus, or behind it ſtand. 
Athens alone, Who could the tale believe ? 
Forgot with all her fellow towns to grieve. 


A war her preſent piety detain'd, 


Her walls by barb'rous fleets and arms confirain'd. 
Theſe pow'rs confed'rate ereus ſoon o'ercame, 

And with the conqueſt ſpread his growing fame. 
Him ſtrong in wealth, in people, and in place, 
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Pandion ſaw, and, by the nuptia! tie 

Of the fair Procne, bought the ſtrong allie. 

Unhappy feaſt, unbleſs'd with Juxc's care; 

Nor were the Graces , nor was Hymnen there. 

The faries held a pale, fick, fun'ral light, 
The ſuries ſpread the fatal bed at night. 

The owl, a bird obſcene, foreboding fate, 

All night upon the bridal chamber ſate, 

| Procne and Tereus, with ſuch omens join'd ; 

With ſuch they ſoon the name of parents find. 

Thrace gratulates the ſeeming happy pair, 

And they themſelves indulge in thankful pray'r, 

The nuptial day, and days of [tys* birth, 

They conſecrate to joy and feſtal mirth: 

So far remor d from us, ſo li!tle known, 

I all our good, and what concerns our own | 

And now the meaſurer of time, the ſun, 

Thro' the fifth autumn had his journey run: 

When flatt'ring Procne thus her lord allures, 

If any grace my Tereus mine ſecures, 

Let me a voyage to my filter take, 

Or let my ſiſter here a viſit make; 

Promiſe my fire a quick return ; for ſhe 

Will be as grateful as a god to me. 

He bids them launch a veſſel! on the main, 

The lab'ring oar, and flutt'ring canvas ſtrain; 

And ſoon they gain the wiſh'd Piræan port 

When now arri ing at Pandion's court, 

The kings in kind embraces now ſalute, 

When he, with bad preſage, begins his ſuit: 

For, lo! as he his wife's command recites, 

And for her quick return his promiſe plights, 

Bright Philomela enters richly gay, 
But richer far in beauty than array; 


Charming 
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Charming as fame or hetton can relate 

The Dryads walking thro” the woods in ſlate; 
Or fair as wand'ring Naias we expreſs, 

Allow but them her habit and her dreſs. 


1 T:reus ſo kindles at the lovely dame, 


As faſt as hoary reeds catch flying flame; 


As falt his boſom glows with hot deſires, 


As autumn leaves, or ſun burnt ſtubble fires. 

His in-bred luſt now itimulates his crime, 

And the warm genius of his native clime : 

He burns, with double ſtings to paſhon prone, 
Fir d with his country's fury, and his own. 

He firſt deſigns her women to eatice, 

And bribe her nurſe, to proſecute his vice; 
Herſelf to tempt with mighty preſents too, 
And make her avarice her pride ſubdue ; 


His fortune and his crown itſelf to ſpend, 
Or raviſh, and by war his rape defend. 


What dares he not, provok'd by wild defire ? 
Nor can his breaſt contain ſo great a fire. 
Rack'd by delay he Procne's ſuit renews, 


And his own wiſh in that diſguiſe purſues. 


Love now with eloquence inſpir'd his tongue, 

And when he ſpoke too much, or preſs'd too long, 
Twas Procne's order all, and at the cloſe 

He added tears, as if the order'd thoſe. 

Te Gods what blindneſs mortal hearts controuls p 


4d what a night of darkneſs ſhades their foul; ? 


They reckon Tereas, while to fin he climbs _ 
More pious ſtill, and praiſe him for his crimes. 


Fen Philomels ſeconds his requeſt, 


Her father's neck with fond endearments preſt ; 


'Begs his conſent to go, and ſeems to ſue 


For her own ſafety, yet againſt it too. 
Ms ereus 
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Tereus this ſees, and ſeeing more in flame, 
Already ſeems to graſp the lovely dame; 
Her kiſſes and embraces heat his blood, 
And all afford his fire and fury food. 
As often as ſhe ſought her fire's embrace, 
He wiſt'd himſelf her father in his place ; 
Nor then with leſs remorſe his guilty heart 
Would play a husband's for a father's part. 
The parent yields to their united pray'r ; 
She thanks his kindneſs, and applauds his care. 
The grant her own, and ſiſter's pleaſure thought, 
Which both her own, and ſiſter's ruin brought, 
The labour of the day now near an end, 
From ſteep Olympus Phabus' ſteeds deſcend. 
The royal board a ſtately banquet ſhows, 
And Bacchus now in golden goblets flows. 
The banquet done, they now to ſleep depart ; 
But ſereus, going, bears her in his heart; 
In fancy views her hands, her face, her mien, 
And feigns at pleaſure all the parts unſeen ; 
In ſtrength of thought he feeds the growing fires; 
Sleep from his ruminating brain retires. 
Day comes, Pandion his departing ſon 
Preſs'd by the hand, and weeping thus begun: 
Dear ſon, fince piety this debt requires, 
With her receive both your and her deſires ; 
By faith, alliance, by the gods above, 
I charge you guard her with a father's love. 
And ſoon (for all delay to me is pain) 
Send back the comfort of my age again. 
And daughter ('tis enough thy ſiſter's gone) 
For pity leave me not too long alone. 
He charg'd, and kiſs'd, and all the father ſhow'd. 
While moving tears of ſoft affection flow'd, 
ola, | The 
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The pledges then of promis d faith demands, 
Which mutally they give, their plighted hands. 
Then bids them gentle ſalutations bear 
To abſent Procne, and her tender care. 

Then ſcarce with interrupting ſighs he drew 
The fad preſages of a laſt adieu. | 

80 ſoon as ſhipp'd, as ſoon as lab'ring oars 

Had mov'd the ſurges, and remov'd the ſhores, 
He cries, I conquer, and I triumph here; 
With me my ſoul's defire, my wiſh I bear. 
Now ſcarce the wretch defers the foul embrace. 
And doats, for ever fix'd upon her face : 

As when an eagle to his neſt on high 


S Bears an impriſon'd hare along the sky, 


He gripes him faſt, nor leaves a way to flight, 
But eyes his captive prey with fierce delight. 
The voyage now diſpatch'd, the labour d crew 
With pleaſing eyes their native country view 3 
When now the king Pandion's daughter ſhows 
To a ſmall lodge which ancient woods encloſe ; 
There trembling, pale, half-dead, with various fears, 
And for her fiſter asking now with tears, 
The tyrant ſoon ſecures the lovely dame, 
And to her ears avows his guilty flame; 
And then the raviſher by force betray'd 
The helpleſs, innocent, forſaken maid, 
Invoking often, to prevent her ſhame, 
Her fiſter's, fire's, and heaven's almighty name. 
No like a lamb ſhe trembles on the ground, 
| Who from the wolf eſcaping with a wound, 
Yet fears the monſter that inſpir'd her dread, 
Nor ſeems in fafet, tho' her foe is fled : 
Or as a dove, whoſe bloody feathers ſhow 
The purple vengeance of her greedy foe, | 
1 5 Still 
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Still pants and trembles, tho* her danger's o'er, 
And dreads the talons, where ſhe hung before. 
But when her better ſenſe returning came, 
Like ſome pale mourner look'd the wretched dame, 
Her locks all tore, her arms all bleeding red, 
Which now ſhe lijted to the skies, and ſaid: 

O! barb'cous wretch, O! perjur d to thy truſt, 
O! monſter, cruel in thy brutal luſt, 
Whom no regards of piety could move, 
Nor father's vows, nor tears, nor ſiſter's love, 
Nor thee my virgin-ſtate to pity led, 
Nor laws that ſacred keep the marriage bed. 
What wild confuſion haſt thou made of woe? 
I an adultreſs to my ſiſter grow, 7 
And thou art husband to us both become; 
Sure I deſerve not ſuch a heavy doom. 
Why then, the meaſure of thy fin to fill, 
Forbear'ſt thou this polluted blood to ſpill ? 
O! would you had, e'er I my honour loſt, 
Then had I ſeen the ſhades a ſpotleſs ghoſt : 
Yet if the gods ſuch horrid actions ſee, 
If there are gods, nor all is loſt with me; 
Thou ſhalt a due and certain vengeance feel, 
E'en I will forfeit ſhame, and all reveal. 
If I can ſee the world, the world Ill tell; 
But if I in this woody priſon dwell, 
My voice ſhall thro' the woody priſon break, 
And teach the woods and conſcious walls to ſpeak. 
Hear, thou aſſiſting Heav'n, what I declare! 
Hear it, ye gods, if there are any there! 
Her words the tyrant's doubtful foul inſpire 
Wich various fears, and with reſenting ire, 
His paſſions burning from a double cauſe, 


Forth from the caſe his ſhining ſword he draws, 
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In her looſe hair his cruel hands he winds, 
| Her arms behind her back conſtraining binds. 
Flad Philimela now her throat diſplay'd, 
And hop'd for death while ſhe the ſword ſurvey's : 
But as ſhe call'd her father's name in vain, 
Struggling with ſpleen, and breathing out diſdain, 
His ſword in pincers caught divides her tongue 3 
Her bloody root in panting motion ſprung 3 
The fibres of the tongue itſelf ſtill play, 
Trembling and murm'ring curſes as it lay; 
Like a diſſever'd ſerpent's tail, it danc'd, 
And, dying, to it's miſtreſs feet advanc'd. 
After this deed (if we may rumour truſt) 
He ſtill abus'd her with repeated luſt. 
Aſter this deed he to his wife retires, 
Who for her ſiſter of her ſpouſe enquires: 
But he, prepar'd with falſe diſſembling ſighs, 
Relates her burial, and her death belies. 
His artful tears with Procne gain'd belief, 
Who for her ſiſter's fate induly'd her grief. 
She lays aſide her bright embroider'd velt ; 
Her ſorrows now in -mourning robes expreſt; 
Then bids an empty monument be made, 
And gives oblations to her fancy'd ſhade. 
This duty for her ſiſter's fate inſpir'd, 
A diff rent grief that ſiſter's fate requir'd. 
The ſun had now his annual journey flew, 
What now muſt wretched Philomela do ? 
The guarded place from flight her eps ſecur'd, 
Within ſtrong walls of ſolid ſtone immur'd. 
Her mouth had loſt the index of the deed; 
But wit grows ſtrongeſt in the greateſt need; 
2 mind is quicken'd by it's ſenſe of grief, 

* from ſorrow draws relief. 
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A woof upon a Thracian loom ſhe ſpreads, 
And interweaves the white with crimſon threads, 


Where all her ſpeechleſs woe in figures lives; 
The perfect work ſhe to a ſervant gives; 

Fer by expreſſive ſpeaking ſigns demands 
To give that preſent to her miltreſs' hands. 


The maid comply*d the work to Procne brought, 
Unknowing what a tale within was wrought. 


The tyrant's wife the woven giſt unfolds, ' 
And, reading, all her fiſler's woes beholds. 
Silent ſhe read, the force of grief ſo ſtrong, 


Wond'rous to tell! reſtrain'd her willing tongue ; 
She ſought her words in vain, nor could ſhe find 
Language enough expreſſive of her mind. 

Nor had ſhe leiſure now for female tears, 

Her ſoul diſtracted in a wild of cares! 


Her furious thoughts confounded wrong or right. 


And imag'd only vengeance to her fight. 
It was the time, whan Bacchus feſtal games 


Were ſacred kept by the Sithonian dames : | 
Night o'er the feaſt and matrons ſpreads her wings; 


By night high Rhodope with timbrels rings; 


By night th' impatient dame a jav lin takes, 


And now a Bacchanal, the court forſakes. 

Vines ſhade her brows, a ſpear her hands ſupply'd, 
Her body cover'd with a ſhaggy hide ; 

Now with her train amid the wood ſhe goes, 


The dreadful Procne, frantick with her woes; 


And thus to mimick Bacchus fury ſtrives, 
When now ſhe at the fatal lodge arrives. 
She howls Evoz loud, the woods reſound, 


The doors ſhe breaks, and there her fiſter found, : 


Whom ſoon ſhe ſnatches from the hated place, 
And, dreſs d like her, in ivy ſhades her face; BA 
hen 
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Then quick conveys the trembling matron home. 
When Philomela reach'd the curſed dome, 
The wretch with horror at her entrance ſhook, 
And all her colour all her face forſook. 
When Procne now a ſecret place eſpy'd, 
She lays the enſigns of the god aſide, 
To light reveals her ſiſter's bluſhing face, 
And haſly ran into her dear embrace. 
But ſhe nor ſtirr'd her eyes, nor rais'd her head, 
Seeming an harlot to her ſiſter's bed: 
But as ſhe downward caſt her modeſt eyes, 
And would have ſworn, and call'd atteſting skies; 
To witneſs this diſgrace was force, not choice, 
She held up hands that pleaded for her voice. 
Procne now turns, nor can her rage contain, 
And thus corrects her ſiſter's tears, as vain. 

No tears, ſays ſhe, but ſteel our vengeance needs, 


Or, if thou haft, what ſteel itſelf exceeds. 


I, fiſter, ſtand prepar'd, and fix'd in will, 

For all the horrid practices of ill. 

Or I will wrap this royal fool in fire, 

And ſee the villain Tereas there expire; 

Til bore his eyes out, or divide his tongue, 

Or cut the member off that forc'd thy wrong; 

Or thro? a thouſand deadly wounds expel 

His guilty ſoul, and ſend it hot to hell. 

Some great, ſome mighty miſchief I've deſign'd; 

But yet the draught's unfiniſh'd in my mind. 
As Procne thus her wild reflectiona drew, 

Young Itys came, and taught her what to do: 

And as her cruel eyes his features trace, 


She cries, How like his father's is that face ! 
Nor more; but ſoon deſigns the tragic ſcene, 


Her ſoul all boiling with revengeful ſpleen, 


But 


Wich piety her bold reſolves ſuppreſt, 


A tigreis drags a fawn along the woods, 
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But when the boy to her embraces ſprung | | 4 
And round her neck in tender tranſport hung, De 
Mixing kind kiſſes with his childiſh charms, T} 
He moves her ſoul, and all her rage diſarms. | p. 
Her eyes by ſtrong conſtraint the motion ſhow, "1. 
And doivn her checks the tears unwilling flow. 5 | J 
But when the parent ſlruggled in her breaſt, | Hp 


Her eyes alternate either face peruſe. 


Then thus, Why talks he with a flatt'ring tongue, 
While ſhe with ſpeechleſs ſilence weeps her wrong? | 
Or wherefore does not ſhe ſalute the ſame, 

Whom he calls mother with a fiſter's name ; 

Degen'rate ! think whoſe daughter, to whom wed; | 
All piety is fin to Terear bed. TO. 
Then 75: trails ; as when by Ganges* floods, 


To þ 

She, turning from the boy, her fiſter views, 1 
/ 

| 


Retiring thus to a ſequeſter'd room, 
While, he, with lifted hands, foreſees his doom ; 
His mother cal!'d, and to her boſom preſt, 

She ſheath'd the weapon in his tender breaſt : 

Nor did ſhe while the murd'ring blade ſhe drove, 
Start once aſide, or once her eyes remove, 

His throat was cut by Philomela's knife, 


Altho' one wound ſuflic'd to conquer life. 


His limbs they tear, which yet their warmth retain's, 


While doubtful life the flutt'ring ſoul maintain'd. 


And now they roaſt, now boil the mangl'd limbs; 


. In reeking gore the royal pavement ſwims, 


Procne her husband to this feaſt invites, 


Fe gning the cuflom of her country's rites, 
Which conſecrate to privacy afford, 


No ſervant, nor companion, but her lord. 
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Jerels, now ſeated on his grindſire's throne, 
Devours himſelf, and ieeds upon his own. 

Then bids her (fatal blindneſs) call his boy; 

Procne could not diſguiſe her cruel joy; 
But fir'd her own ſad ſtory to begin, 

She ſays, You have what you deſire within. 
He looks around, enquires, and wonders where, 
And asks again, and ſtill renews his care. 
Then forth all bloody Philomelua flew, 

And at his face the head of Jtys threw ; 
Nor ever more than now a tongue deſir'd 

To tell her joy in words that it requir'd. 

The king o'erturns the board with horrid yell, 
And calls the furies from the depth of hell. 

Fain would he, if he could, diſcharge his breaft, 
And to it's fe!low-limbs return the horrid feaſt. 
Sometimes in guſhing tears he weeps his doom, 
And calls himſelf his ſon's unhappy tomb. 
Sometimes his ſword purſues the ſiſter- race, 
They ſeem on wing, and hover in the chace; 
On wings they were ; one flies in woods to roam, 
One Lovers round the niches of the dome: 

And ſtill the murderer is in marks expreſt, 

And all with blood diſtain'd her feather'd breaſt. 
He ſwift with ſorrow, and by fury ſtirr'd, 

To haſty vengeance, changes to a bird. 

On his high creſt a tuft of feathers bends, 

And to a mighty beak his ſword extends. 
His face ſeems arm'd, and ready for the fight, 
And now, a 1:pwing, he begins his flight. 
This killing news, e're half his age was ſpent, 
Down to the S:ygian ſhades Pandion ſent. 

His throne and government Erictbeus held, 
Who both in juſlice and in arms excel d. 755 | 
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Him four brave ſons, as many daughters bleſt ; 
But two in beauty far ſurpaſs'd the reſt. 
Thee, Cephalus, thy Procris happy made; 
But Thrace and Tereus Boreas nuptials ſtay'd. 
The god his Oritbya wanted long, 
While he to farce preferr'd his gentle tongue: 
That charm now failing, he to rage inclin'd, 
A paſſion too familiar to that wind. 

Juſtly, ſays he, am I ill treated ſo, 
For why, did I my proper arms forego ; 
Nor with my ſtrength, my rage, my fury move, 
But uſe ſoft pray'rs, diſgraces to my love? 
Force me becomes; by force the clouds I cleave; 
By force the billows cf old ocean heave : 
Thus rive the knotted oaks, the ſnows congeal, 
And beat the ſounding earth with harden'd hail. 
I, when I meet my brothers in the air, 
(For that's our field, and we encounter there) 
Diſpute the war with ſuch unequal might ; 
The air reſounds, and thunders at our fight; 
The cleaving clouds with ſtrong convulſions break, 


And the way reddens with the light'ning's ſtreak. 


When thro? earth's ſecret caves I ſhape my courſe ; 
When all her hollow entrails feel my force, 
I tear the pillars of the world, and make 

The ghoſts to tremble, and the globe to ſhake: 
Thus ſhould I to Erifbeas have apply'd, 

And forc'd, and not intreated for a bride. 

Thus, or like this, indignant Boreas ſpoke, 
Then ſhook his wings, the world all felt the ſtroke. 
Then ſweeps the ground, his miſty mantle ſhrouds 
The mountain heads, and hid the earth in clouds. 
Thus dreſs'd, he ſoon the fair Orythia ſought; 

His duſty wings his trembling miſtreſs caught; 
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He flew, his fires increaſing in his flight; 

Nor check d his chariot in it's airy height, 

Till now the raviſher had reach'd the walls 

Of the cold Cicones, where Hebrus falls. 

And there, in time the bright Athenian dame, 

The mother of a double birth became; 

The twins, the produ t of the tyrant's rape, 

Both bore their father's wings, and mother's ſhape ; 
Yet, not at firſt the feather'd parts appear'd, 

While yet their chins were ſtrangers to a hand. 

Zetbes and Calais were then unplum'd ; 

But when their cheeks the yellow hue aſſum'd, 

At the ſame time, all fowl-like to the view, 

On either ſide the feather'd plumage grew. 

The twin-born youths, when now maturing time 
Had gave full vigour to their manly prime, 

In the firſt veſſel, with the flow'r of Greece, 
Plough'd ſeas unknown, and ſought the Golden Fleece, 
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Jafon returns home with his wife Medea, who, by Ber skill 
in magic, renews the youth of ber father-in-law Eſon. 
be promiſes Pelias to do the ſame for him; and giving 
bim à ſpecimen of ber art, by changing an old Ram 
into a young Lamb, gets him in her power, and kills bin 
by a firatagem. From thence ſhe viſits many other 
countries, famous for various Metamorphoſes; and, 
after the murder of ber own children, marries Ageus. 
Minos ſcon after engages in a war with him, and le- 
vies forces from all the neighbouring countries, and par- 
 Ricularly from the iſland Paros; which iſland was for- 
'.... Merly betray'd by Arne, who was turn'd into a Cow. 
Eacus, in this war, aſſiſts Egeus, and ſends him his 
Myrmidons, 
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My rmidons, who were cl ang d from Ants te Men, un- 
der the condu of Cephalus; who, ſame time before, 
upon 4 change of his ſhape, had drawn his wife into 
adultery, and ſeen his own —_ and a Fox cang'd into 
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HE Argonauts now cut the ſtormy deeps, 
And make the coalt where aged Phineus 
weeps, 

Deplores his loſs of fight, and Raiaful age; 
But Boreas ſons in his defence engage; 
The youths from his polluted table chace 
The greedy Harpyes with the virgin face : 
They many heavy toils with Jun bore, 
And reach at laſt the flimy Phaſis' ſhore. 
They ſoon addreſs'd the king, and at his hand 
The facred prize, the Golden Fleece demand 
But Pbryxus, e're he grants, hard laws ordains, 
Unnumber'd labours, and a ſcene of pains. 

Mean while Medea burns with ſecret fires, 
And firuggles long to conquer her defires ; 
When reaſon fail'd her paſſion to reſtrain, 
She cries, Medea, you reſiſt in vain; 
Some god unknown withſtands, ſome pow'r unſeen ; 
What can this new, this ſtrange, diſorder mean? 
Sure it is love, or elſe ſo like the flame 
That men call love, I fancy it the ſame. 
For wherefore do the king's command} appear 
Severe to me —— and ſure they are ſevere? 
Why ſhould I tremble for a ſtranger's fate, 7 
An unknown ſtranger, whom I ſaw but late; © 
Whence ſprings ſo quick a fear, and yet ſo great ? 
| Wretch! from thy virgin-breaſt this flame expel, 
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Smit by new pow'rs, my heart unwilling bleeds, 
Diſcretion there, and here affection pleads ; 
1 ſee the right, and I approve it too; Y 
T blame the wrong, and yet the wrong purſue. 
What makes an unknown ſtranger thus ador'd ? 

Why courts the royal maid a foreign lord? | - 
This thy own country better may impart | 
A choice as worthy of thy royal keart. 
Whether this youth ſhall live, or end his date, 
Is in the hands of over-ruling fate. 

Yet may he live, for ſurely I may move 

That guiltleſs pray'r without a thought of love. 
For what has Faſon done? what impious deed ? 
Do not his youth, his race, his valour plead ? 
And wou'd not theſe each gentle boſom pleaſe ? 
Yet did he want accompliſhments like theſe, 
What heart his graceful perſon could decline ? 

I feel it is impoſſible for mine. 

Yet if I aid him not, he mult expire, 

Or the bull kills him with his blaſting fire, 
Or lain by earth-born foes the ſower lies, : 
Or, laſt, the dragon's certain prey he dies! 
If this I ſuffer, and no pity fee], 

I am a tygreſs, and my heart is ſteel. 

Why ſcruple I to ſee him as he dies, 

And with that guilty ſight pollute my eyes ? 

Why not with fierceſt fires the bulls excite, 

And arm the earth-born brethren for the fight, 

Quicken the watchful dragon to deſtroy, | | 
And for his murder all my arts employ ? 
Forbid it, Heav'n But pray'rs are vainly ſpent, 
When action only can his fate prevent. 
And ſhall I then betray my father's throne, _ 
To ſave an idle, wand ring youth, unknown? 
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Who, by my aid preſerv'd, ſhall prove unkind, 
Sail off, and his preſerver leave behind, 

Then with his beauties bleſs ſome happier dame, 


While I am left to puniſhment, and ſhame. 


Could he ſcora me, and to another fly ? 


Then without pity let the traytor dye: 


But I read better omens in his face ; 

That noble ſpirit, and that comely face, 
Forbid Medes to ſuſpect deceit, 

A form ſo fair can never be a cheat. 

Beſides, he ſhall engage, devoutly ſwear ; 
So well ſecur'd, what room is left to fear ? 
Medea, fly, his dangers faſt remove, 

Faſon ſhall pay the debt in laſting love, 


| Ines crown all, and every Grecian dame 


Shall thee the kind, the belt, preſerver name. 
But ſhall I all abandon thus for love, 
From ſiſter, brother, and from father rove ; 


Truſt to the winds, and bid them all adieu, 
My country deities, and country too ? 


My father's ſtern, my brother's but a child, 


My ſiſter fans my flame, my country's wild; 
Then for the deities, tho? great the reſt, 

I bear the greateſt with me in my breaſt. 

Not great the pleaſures which I leave behind, 
At leaſt nct great to what I hope to find. 
The Grecian youth, preſerv'd, Medea crown ; 
She ſhall view towns and cities of renown, 


Whoſe fame has pierc'd to theſe remoter Parts, 


In manners civil, and polite in arts. 


| Yet more, for whom I would the world reſign, 
| Faſon, the lovely 72% n ſhall be mine; 
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And when poſſeſs'd of him and call'd his bride, 


Iam a goddeſs, and to heav'a ally'd. 
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They talk of hazards in the wat'ry plain, | 
Of iſles that meet and joſtle in the main, 

Ol dang'rous rocks in the Sicilian waves, 
Where fierce Charybdis in wild eddies raves, 
Who now abſorps, and now refunds the tide, 

And monſtrous dogs that howl by $:y//a's fide. 

Let the ſeas ſwell, while I, ſecure from harms, 

Shall hold my love, m. Ja in my arms. 

_ Embracing him, I fearleſs will appeir ; 

Or, fearing, only for my husband tear. 

Did'ſt thou ſay husband? With that ſpecious name, 
Would'ſt thou, Medea, varniſh o'er thy ſhame ? 

Confeſs the cheat, and, e're it be too late, 
Behold thy naked guilt, and ſhun thy fate. 

She ceas'd ; ſhame, piety, and right, 

At once appearing to the virgin's ſight, 

The vanquiſh'd Capid turn'd to ſudden flight. 

She now retreats where Hlecate's altar ſtood, 

All dark and ſecret in a ſhady wood, 

She feels her fires alla, d, her boſom arm'd ; 

But Jaſon's preſence there her foul alarm'd ; 

Her flames revive, and now her face, by turns, 

Deadens with paleneſs, and with bluſhes burns. 

Thus a ſmall ſpark, that hid in aſhes ſleeps, 

When a freſh gale the hoary atoms ſweeps, 

As the reſuſcitating vapour blows, 5 

Spreads faſt, and with it's wonted fury glows; 

So her ſick love, which late appear'd to die, 

Aſſum'd new life from his inflaming eye. 

For chance that day had heighten'd Jaſen's face, 

And fluſt'd his features with uncommon grace, 

Juſtly might the ſevereſt cenſure now 

Forgive her paſhun, and her flame allow. 
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Che fixes on his face her eager ej es, 
And looks, and :ooks tranſported, with ſurprize: 
She views him like ſome wonder never ſeen, 
| And thinks divinity is in his mien, 

Bat when in humble words the youth addreſs'd, 


'  Seiz'd on her hand, and her aſſiſtance preſo d, 


Promis 'd the ſacred rites and nuptial ties, 
The lovely maid, in floods of tears, replies: 
I ſee to what events my paſſions move; 
Nor am J loſt by ignorance, but love, 

My myſtic arts (hill ſafe your perſon guard; 

Zut ſwear — and be your perſon my reward. 
He ſwears by Hecate, the triple pow'r, 

By all her rites, and this her ſacred bow'r ; 
And by her grand-father's prophetic view, 

By his ſucceſs, and by his dangers too. 

She credits all, and gives him, for his aid, 
Her magic herbs, and then their uſe diſplay'd ; 
He to their virtues liſtens with ſarprizc. 

And to the palace joyful bears. his prize, 

The bluſhing morn had bid the ſtars retreat, 
When in the plain of Mars the people meet, 
Circling they fat ; and midmoſt of the ring, 
High on his iv'ry ſcepter lean'd the king. 
And now the braſs-hoof d bulls their James expire, 
Blaſting the greens, and herbage, with their fire; 
And as full forges terrible reſound, 

Or as the lime of flints in hollow ground, 
When ſprinkled water makes the maſs ferment, 
Converts to flame, and ſtruggles for a vent; 


So from their breaſts they pour the fiery ſtore, 
Ss their ſcorch'd throats wich dreadful clamour roar. 


Yet Æſen's ſon undaunted nearer drew, 
The monſters turn their faces to his view: 
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 Enrag'd they bellow, ſcatter ſmoke around, 


| Now to their necks he fits the heavy yoke ; 
Forces the ſtubborn monſters to the toi), 


To ſend at Jaſon's head the pointed lance, 
Their change of ſic i in their looks appear'd, 


Should fail the purpoſe of the giver's will, 
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Eye his approaches with a dreadful glare, : 
And toſs their ſteely horns, and threat in air. 


And beat with brazen hoofs the thund'ring ground. 
A thouſand fears the Grecians ſpirits chill, 

But he, untouch'd, advances nearer ſtill. 

He pals'd their ſnorted fire, ſecure from harms ; 

So great the virtues are of magic charms ! 

Now his bold hands their hanging dewlaps ſtroke, 


Breaks the ſtrange glebe, and yet unpraQtis'd ſoil. 
The So/chians much the wond'rous fight admire, 
The Grecians ſhout, and more his ſoul inſpire. 
Then from his helm the vipers teeth he takes, 
Which o'er the furrow'd field the ſower ſhakes ; 
Theſe before tinftur'd with ſome poys'nous charms, 
The earth into a ductile ſoftneſs warms : 

And as an embryon in the mother's womb, 

Does by degrees the form of man aſſume, 
There ſleeps till all the parts proportion bear, 
Nor taſtes, till ripe for life, the common air; 

So from the bowels of the teeming earth, 

Mens perfect figures ſtruggle forth to birth; 

And ſoon as born, which ſtranger ſtill appears, 
They ſhake their arms, and threaten with their ſpears. 
But when the Greeks beheld the crew advance 


Ev'n ſhe, who had inſur'd his ſafety ſear d; | 


And when ſhe ſaw ſo many one aſſail, a 
Her blood grew curdled, and her cheeks turn'd pale. | [ 
Then, leſt the preſents of her former skill ; 


She 


She new auxiliary charms imparts, 
And calls forth all the wonders of her arts. 


| The youth a ſtone among the brothers throws, 
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Thus turns the doubtful war upon his foes; 
By mutual wounds they ſeek each othe:'s life, 
And all fall victims of their civil ſtriſe. 


The Greets the victor meet with joyſul pride, 


Embrace his breaſt, and hang upon his fide. 


Vou too, Alelea, wilh'd to do the ſame, 
And claip him cloſer, but were check'd by ſhame; 


Regard of honour, not of virtue's charms, 
Forbad thy flying to thy lover's arms. 

Yet all you dar'd, in ſecret, you confeſs, 

You thank the magic pow'rs that gave ſucceſs, 


And gods, the authors of their virtues, bleſs. 


The dragon ſtill remains, one labour more, 
To make him fleep that never ſlept before. 
The F/zece he guarded, terrible and ſtrong, 
Bright ſhone his creſt, and tripple was his tongue. 
Him when he ſprinkled with Lethean juice, 
And thrice repeated words that ſleep produce; 
{Words that to peace can ruffled ſeas command, 
Or in their courſe bid headlong rivers ſtand,) 
His eye. ids ſlumber'd in 2 peace, 
Waile the young hero ſeized the Golden Fleece. 
He bare the prize, with pride and pleaſure blels'd, 
The donor too, a ſecond prize, polleſs'd ; 
And now victorious Jaſon ſtems the tide, 
Ard to Theſſalia's coaſt conveys his bride. 

Now for their ſon's return, the Grecian dames. 
And aged fithers, kindle ſacred flames; 
Their of rings bring, their votive incenſe burn, 


And ſliy the victim with the gilded horn. 
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But only Aſor's ablence trouble gave, 

Now ſick of lite, and bending to the grave; 
When Jaſon thus his ſpouſe addreſs d; O! wife, 
To whom I ſtand indebted for my life ; 

Tho' your valt tenderneſs and bleſſings prove 
A miracle of kindneſs, and of love ; 


If magic can, what cannot that ſurmount ? 


O!] take ſome needleſs years from my acccunt ; 3 
My ſhorten'd number to my father place; 

As yet he ſpoke, the tears bedew'd his face. 
His filial piety her paſſion won, 

Who now reflects how ill herſelf had done. 
Yet ſhe replies, her thoughts diſſembling well, 
What wicked words have from my Jan fell? 
Can it be thought I will? that I, thy wife, 
Transfer thy years to any other's life? 
Hecate forbids, unlawful is thy pray'r, 

But greater gifts employ my preſent care. 


II try to lengthen out thy father's line 


By my own arts, and not by ſhort'ning thine : 
So may the goddeſs of the tripple pow'r 
Aid my bold purpoſe in a lucky hour! 

Three nights were only wanting to complete 
The time when Lund's bending horns ſhould meet: 
When at the full, in all her luſtre bright, 


She ſhone on earth, a ſolid globe of light. 


Medea leaves the court, all looſely dreſt, 

Naked her feet, her hair about her breaſt, 

'Thro' the dead filence of the night ſhe ſtrays 

Alone, in deſart unfrequented ways. 

Men, beaſts, and birds, were wrapp'd in gentle lleep, 
No murmurs thro' the peaceful hedges ſweep; ; 

No air the leaves, no ſounds diſturb the air, 


Stars only glitter in the filent ſphere, 
| To 
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To them ſhe lifts her hands with awful view, 
Thrice turns, thrice ſprinkles o'er her hair with dew; 


Thrice fills the trembling air with yelling ſound ; 


Then, bending, kneels upon the naked ground. 
O! night, thou friend to ſecrecy, ſhe crics ; 


ve ſtars, that nightly with the moon arile ; 


Thou tripp!e Hecate, conſcious of my thought, 
By whom the wonders of my skill are wrought; 
Ye charms and magic arts; thou friendly earth, 


| Whoſe boſom gives our pow'rful ſimples birth. ; 


Yemurm'ring ſprings ; ye lakes and rivers hear; 


Ye mountains, fields; ye winds, thou mother air ; 


Ye gods of woods, and gods of night appear. 5 
By you I rivers to their fountains force, 

While the banks wonder at their backward courſe ; 
Purge off the clouds, the skies with clouds deform: 
Storms turn to calms, and make a calm a ſtorm ; 


Raiſe high the winds, again to ſilence awe, 


And ſplit with myſtic ſpells the viper's jaw. 


I cleave the rocks, the knotted oaks I break, 
Remove the foreſts, and the mountains ſhake ; 
Force earth to groan thro” all her hollow caves, 


And wake the ſlumb' ring ghoſts in ſilent graves, 


Thee too, O! Lung, from thy ſphere I call, 


Tho' braſs relieves thee, and obſtructs thy fall. 
My charms can o'er my kindred ſun prevail, 
And turn the goddeſs of the morning pale. 


Aid me, ye pow'rs, I invocate your names, 


Who tam'd the bulls, and pointleſs turn'd their flames; 


Who bow'd their ſtubborn necks to plough the earth; 
Who flew in civil itrife the ſerpent-birth ; 

Wuo clos's the dragon's eyes, and ſent the fleece, 
The guard deludcd, to the tow'rs of Greece. 
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Then digs two trenches in the neareſt ground; 
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Now L ueed Juices, Which can turn back time, 
\iake age re flouriſh with a youth'ul prime, 

Vis tous and ſtrong; and I my wiſh ſhall gan; 
Fo: ture thoſe ſtars now twinkle not in vain; 

Nor vatily hither now the 97.2275 ride, 

With the wing'd cart; the carr was by her fide. 
Syon ſhe aſcends, an! ſtrokes the drags mains, 
And o'er their necks ſhe ſhakes their airy reins. 
On high ſhe mounts, bene th Thalia ſpics, 


And now her courle to diſtant lands applies. 


Sic fecks for herbs on Pelion's loſty head, 


| And thoſe that O7, Va, and that Othr vs bred, 


The growth of Pindus, and O/ympas* fruits ; 


Some ſhe approves, and gathers by the roots; 
And other plants her brazen fickle mos; 


Alany ſhe culls where flow A. 1phro/us flows; 


And where Epidamus, and Penezs paſs, 
And Sperchins, and Enipeus poiſon'd grafs. 


Nor thee, O]! Bebes, ſhe unfruitful found, 
Nor thy ſoft banks with miry ruſhes crown'd ; 


Nor Anthedon eſcap'd her wand'ring range, 


Nor that herb famous ſince for G/azcus* change. 
Nine nights and days had now her chariot ſeen, 
Searching each ranker mead, and flow'ry green; 
Now ſhe returns; nor food her dragons knew, 

But the ſtrong ſcents which from her ſimples flew, ( 
Yet their ſcales vaniſh, and their youths renew. 


Her bare head cover'd only by the skies, 
And the polluting touch of man denies. 
Then ſhe two altars rais'“ l of equal height, 


Arriv'd, without the palace-gate ſhe lies, 8 


To Yoath the left, to Hecate the right. 


Theſe ſhe with vervain and green herbage crown'd ; 


Next 
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Next takes a black-fleec\! ram, and ſlits the throat, 
Around with reek ing blood the trenches float. 

She pours in bow!s of milk, and bowls of wine, 

' Then mutters to herle!f in word; divine. 

Ni firit her pray*rs terreſtrial gods requeſt, 

And next the gloomy king of ſhades addreſt, 

His raviſh'd Qnecz, and ev'ry power beneath, 

Not to prevent her y old E ſ½n's death. 

The powe'rs appeas'd, and anſw'ring her deſire, 

| She bids them no produce her aged fire. 

Her charms all dead in ſleep his ſpirits hound, 

dne ſpreads his ſenſeleſs body on the ground. 
Then bids her ſpouſe retire with all his crew, 
Nor with unhallow'd eyes her ſecrets view. 

They go; Medea, with her hair unbound, 

All furious treads the fragrant altars round: 
Then dips her torches in the reeking blood; 

And on her altars fires the tinctur'd wood; 

Thrice purges him with water, thrice with flames, 


And thrice with ſulphur, mutt'ring horrid names. 


Mean while in hollow braſs the great receipt 
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Works high, and foams, and whitens with the heat; 


There boils ſhe what Hænenia's vales produce, 
Roots, juices, flow'rs, and ſeeds of ſov'reign uſe: 
She adds the ſtones of Eaſtern rocks, and more 
Leſt by the ebbing ocean on the ſhore. 
The dew collected, e're the morning ſprings, 
A ſcreech-owl's carcaſe, and forboding wings, 
A wolf's ſoft entrails, of that doubtful race, 
That changes to the brute, or Human, face; 
The liver of a long-liv'd hart then takes; 
The ſcaly skins of ſmall Cyniphean ſnakes: 
And laſt a crow's old beak, and hoary head, 
On which nine ages had their winters ſhed, 
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All theſe were work'd by the barbarian dame, 
All theſe, and thouſands more without a name. 

And now a wither'd olive-bough ſhe takes, 

And all th' ingredients to a mixture ſhakes. 
When lo! the bough, all dr; ſo lately ſeen, 
Stirr'd in the pow'rful cauldron turn'd to green. 
Then by degrees the leafy branches ſhoot, 

And ſoon fland loaded with a weight of fruit. 

No, whereloe'er the froth had ſcatter d round, 

And the warm mixture had bedropp'd the ground, 

Sudden to ſight a ſpringing herbage grew, 

And vernal flow'rs in various colours blew. 

At ſight of this Medea's ſword divides 

His wrinkl'd throat, the frigid blood ſcarce glides; 

And now the veins exhauſted ſhe recruits 

With the warm juices of her magic fruits, 

Which as his mouth, or gaping wound, receives, 

His head and beard the hoary whiteneſs leaves, 

A ſudden blackneſs ſtarts into their place, 

Paleneſs and ſqualid wrinkles fly his face, 

And a new tide of blood his veins ſupplies, 

His limbs grow luſty, and and his muſcles riſe. 

ZE/.n, admiring, now himlelf ſurveys, 

An4 to his mind recalling former days, 

And ſtrong and active to himſelf appears, 

As e'er, he counted his laſt forty years. | 
When Bacchus from on high this wonder view'd, 

And found that youth could be by art renew'd ; 

This gift the god for his old nurſes craves 

Of willing Tethys, ruler of the waves. , 
New frauds now fill Medea's fruitful brains, 

Who ſoon a quarrel with her conſort feigns. 

To Pelias court he flies, his daughters there 

(For he with age declin'd) relieve her care. 
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With a falſe friendſhip, and diſſembl'd love. 
Her ſtories much her many merits boaſt, | 
But divell on yn's revireſcence molt. 

The daughters hear, and hope their father too 
By the ſame med'cine might his youth renew; 
They beg her aid, and promiſe for her skill, 
Boundleſs rewards, and treaſures at her will. 
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"Jad ſoon their eaſy heats her flatt'ries move | 


The dame, with ſeeming doubts, ſtands mute, and tries 


To hold them in ſuſpence with feign'd ſurprize, 
The tardy promiſe made at laſt, ſhe ſaid, . 

That you may more depend upon my aid, 

Bring from your flock an aged batter'd ram, 
My arts ſhall change him to a ſucking lamb. 
Quick by the wreathed horns a ram they drew, 


So old, his youth no living mortal knew. 


And now, his throat diſplay'd, ſhe lets out life, 
The little blood ſcarce ſtain'd the wounding knife 
The carcaſs in the boiling cauldron ſwims, 
And drugs are blended with the mangl'd limbs; 
Each limb now ſofter by degrees appears, 

He caſts his horns, and with his horns his years, 
And ſoon a tender bleating ſtrikes their ears. h 
As they admire, forth ſtrikes a frisking lamb 

That ſports and ſeeks the udder of his dam. 

The maids with wonder and belief poſſeſs'd 

Her promiſe more importunately preſs'd. 

Now thrice had Phœbus, from the heav'nly plain, 
Unyoak'd his ſteeds in the Jerian main, 
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The fourth night came, bedeck'd with golden ſtars, 


When falſe Medea her deceit prepares. 
She now a heap of uſeleſs ſimples took, 
And ſome mere water of the limpid brook; 
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A death-like ſleep with her inchanting tongue; 


The daughters now into his room were led, 
And fat, expecting, round their fither's bed. 


When ſhe; Why pauſe you thus, O! flow to good 


Unſheath your ſwords, and ſhed his aged blood, 
That I his veins with ſprightly juice may fill; 

His life and youth depends upon your will; 

Tf you have any virtues, if your heart 

Feed not vain hopes, perform this filial part, 
With ſwords expel your fire's extreme decay, 
And purge thro' wounds his dregs of life away. 


Thus urg'd by zeal, the daughter who firſt ſhows 


The greateſt piety, moſt impious grows, 

Acting that evil which ſhe ſeems to ſhun ; 

Yet could not one behold the murder done ; 
Each, as ſhe ſtrikes, with eyes averted ſtands, 
And blind wounds follow from their cruel hands, 
He, bloody as he was, yet ſtrives to ſtrain 

His dying mang!'4 body up with pain, 
Stretch'd his pale hands amidſt ſo many ſwords, 
And trembling ſpoke a few imperfect words ; 
What do my daughters do ? What impious ſtrife 
Arms your ſad hands againſt your father's life? 
Their hands and ſpirits fell; Medea's ſtroke 


Divides his throat, and words, he would have ſpoke, 


And now the cauldron, boiling o'er the flame, 
Receives his coarſe from the Barbarian dame. 
Her the wing'd dragons, mounted in the air, 


Far from the mourning daughters vengeance bear. 


She flies above the ſhady Pelior's head, 


5 Where Chiron in his cave Achilles bred ; 


Above high Orhrys, and that famous ſeat 
Renown'd for old Ceramdis' late retreat: 


Here, 
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Here, favour'd by the nymphs with ſecret aid, | 
| He thro! the air his new-form'd wings diſplay'd 3 
And when the world lay bury'd in the flood, 
Sale from Dencalion's ſpreading deluge ſtood. 
On the left hand fair Pitare ſhe leaves, 
Where marble now a dragon's form receives; 
And [17's trove, where Bacchus turn'd a ſteer, 
To cluak the theft, into a branching deer, 
CTCelrena too, that Paris tomb contains, 
And fields, where barking Mera frights the ſwains. 
Euripy/as, Where once Alcides rang'd 
His hardy troops, and where the dames were chang'd 
The Cœum dames, with horns by Taro crawn'd, 
And turn'd to cvs, they low along the ground. 
She pals'd by Rhede, to Phabus ſacred made, 
Ard the Tee/chines, once expert in trade; 
But bury'd now in Nepture's waves they lie, 
So Jobe reveng'd the magic of the eye. 
Cartheian's walls ſhe paſſes as ſhe fites, 
Where now in ruins ancient Cæa lies; 
Where fites Altidamas with wonder move, 
To think his daughter ſhould become a Ce. 
Thence Hiere's lake ſhe views, and Jempe's tic: 4, 
That once a ſudden new-plum'd ſwan beheld ; 
For Phyllius there, with Cycnus' love inflam'd, 
For him wild birds, and ſavage lions tam'd : 
A bull he conquer'd too, to pleaſe his pride; 
| But angry at his love, ſo long deny'd. 
To the boy's pray'r refus'd the preſent boon, 
| Who ſaid, Yiu hall repent vsur faliy fron. 
| Then leaping from the precipice on high, 
He ſeem'd to fall, to the ſpetiator's eye; 
But now a ſzoan, he ſpreads a feather'd paix 
Of filver wings, and flutters in the air. FE 
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His fate reach'd not his mournful mother's ears, 

Who wept away her life in melting tears, 0 
And turn'd a lake, the name of Hyrie bears. 

Next Pleuron lies, where Combes ſons once ſtood Y 
Prepar'd, with ſwords, to ſhed their mother's blood? 8 
But ſhe on wings flew trembling to the wood. 

Thence o'er Caulare's iſle ſhe flew in air, 
Where once to birds were turn'd a royal pair: 
Near lies Cyllene, where Menephrone ſtrove 
10 force his mother to inceſtuous love. 

Far hence Cephiſon to her ſight appears, 

And great Eumelus' dome, now both in tears. 
His nephew this, and that his daughter mourn'd ; 
She to a bird, and he a ſea-calf turn'd. 
And now, at laſt, her winged chariot gains 
A view of fam'd Pirenian Corinth's plains. 
And here, if ancient fame the truth has ſung, 
A race of men from dewy muſhrooms ſprung. 
But now her poiſons on Creiſa fed, 
New to the raptures of the marriage-bed ; 
And both the neighbour-ſeas around admire 
The royal dome of Creon wrapp'd in fire; 
Then ill reveng'd her childrens blood ſhe ſhed, 
And from the raging arms of Fa/on fled. 
To Athens next her dragons wing their flight, 
And there preſent juſt Phinevs to her fight ; 
And Periphas, declin'd with age and care; ) 
And Polypemon's neice, once call'd the fair, 6 

Now ne v to vings, all flutt'ring in the air. 
La A#geus! roof receiv'd the wand'ring dame, 
Of Zzeus' virtues ſhe the only ſhame, 

Who not content alone to treat his gueſt, 
His nearer care in marriage · rĩtes confeſt. 
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Now Theſeus to his fire unkno ing came: 1 


Dheſens, by freeing [7hmus great in fame. 
His ruin undeſerv'd Medea ſought, 

By mortal Aconite, from Scythia brought. 
This fatal poiſon, ancient ſtory draws 
From tripple Cerberus invenom'd jaws. 


There is a cave all gloomy at the vent, 
And hollow windings form the ſteep deſcent, 
Thro' which the valiant Theſeus drew with pain 


Black Cerberus in adamantine chain; 

Wno back ward hung, and ftopp'd with wild affright, 
And ſcowl'd askance upon the hated light; 

Then furious, barking, ſhook his tripple head, 

And on the grais the frothy poiſon ſhed ; 

This in the fruitful foil to ſubſtance grew, 

And thence it's fatal pow'rs of miſchief drew. 


The ſwains the name of Aconite impoſe 


Oa the dire plant, becauſe on rocks it grows. 


Tais gent, by his wife's perſuaſion won, 


As to a foe's, now offers to his ſon : 


He took the cup, when by his iv'ry hilt ; 


The father knew his ſon, and ſaw his guilt. 

Then ſtruck the poiſon'd potion from his hands : 

Medea quick a cloudy miſt commands, 

And by her charms envelop'd in diſguiſe, 

She ſcapes their vengeance, and eludes their eyes. 
But tho! the father's tranſports highly run, 

Pleas'd at the lucky ſafety of his ſon ; 

Yet was he ſtruck with wonder and with fear, 

To think ſo great a danger was ſo near. 

To teſtify his j Joy, his altars ſhine, 

And various preſents load each heav'nly ſhrine. 

The luſty victims march with ribbands bound, 

And tincture with their blood the ſacred ground. 
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Athens ne'er ſaw a day fo brightly great, 

_ Fealting the nobles, and the vulgar fate. 

They ſung, as chearful bowls their ſpirits raiſc, 
Great Thejeus! Marathon reſounds thy praiſe ; 
There the fam'd bull by thy bold prowe!s fell. 
The Cromyan ſwains thy matchleſs valour tell; 
Secure they till their fields, and fear no more 
The fierce incurſions of the ſavage boar. 

Thy pow'rful hand good Epiluurus freed, 
When ſhe beheld ſtern Yu/car's iſſue bleed. 

By the Cephiſus ſaw Procruftes ſlain; 

By thee Cercyon bit Eleuſi: plain. 

By thee the ſtrong athletic Siris dy'd, 

Who to wrong ends his boiſt'rous ſtrength apply d; 
Who heavy beams and ſtately beaches bent, 
And tortur d limbs between the branches rent. 


Scyron now dead the trav'ller ſafely treads 


The road that to Alcatheos city leads. 
To his dead bones the earth a grave deny ', 
Nor would the ſea his hated relicks hide; 
Long toſs'd about, in time the bones became 
A ſolid rock, that ſtill bears Scyron's name. 
It we thy years ſhould number with thy deeds, 
The glorious roll thy race of time exceeds. 
We pray for thee, as for our publick health, 
Great ſoul! and drink to thy eternal health. 
The palace with the people's prailes rings, 
And facred joy in ev'ry boſom ſprings. 

And yet (So unſiucere is all our jay, 
Such flarts of grief our riſing bliſs deſtroy) 
Imperſect pleaſures Ægeu bolom bears, 
And tho' his ſon is ſafe, he ſad appears: 
For Minos threatens war, a pow'rful foe, 
Strong in his forces, and his navy too; 
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But ſtronger Vengeance molt his foul alarms, 

And calls him for his muraer'd fon to arms. | 

Yet firlt he witcly ſought for toreign aid; + ol 

His potent fleet the neighbour-ifles ſurvey'd. 

Thus Araphe and Ajtipale he gain d. 

By preſents one, and one by war conſtrain'd. 

Low Mrconon, and Cyron fam'd for height, 

_ Cimzlus' fields with chalky caverns white, 

Exalted Cythron, and Scriphon's plain, 

And Paros, famous for it's marble vein; 

And where Sithonian Arne, faithleſs maid, 

For gold her native citadel betray , 

And to a bird was chang'd ; a fable black 
'erſpreads her feet, her feathers, and her back 

Her qualities their former nature hoid, 

A cow ſhe is, and ſtill delights in gold. 

But Didyme, Oliaros, and Tenvs' iſle, 

And Gyaros, and Peparetho;* olive, ſoil, 

And Ardros too deny'd their aid to join, 

Or with the Cretan fleet in war combine, 

Who now their courſe for fair Cenopia hold, 

Oenopia it was call'd in days of old; 

But acus, who to the place laid claim, 

Styl'd it .Zgina, from his mother's name. 

Now fond to \iew a hero of his fame, 

In crowds the pcpulace unnumber'd came 

Peltus and Telu non his entrance grace, 

And Phocus, youngeſt of the royal race; 

Laſt Zacus his aged body draws, 

And of his voyage asks the ſecret cauſe. 

Then thus, while ſighs the father's grief my, 

The ruler of an hundred cities faid , 

Aſſiſt my arms, born for my murder'd ſon ; 

And in this pious war our tortunes run; 


Give 
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Give comfort to his grave. The king reply'd : pr 
In vain you ask what needs muſt be deny'd. 

No cities e er were bound in ſtronger ties, M 
Than we and Athens, we are firm allies. [ 
Angry he went, theſe words they parting hear, y 
Your ſtrong alliance ſoon may coſt you dear. 0 
He thought it beſt to threaten, not engage, v 
And waſte untimely there his martial rage. 8 
They yet could view the Cretans under ſail. 

When now advancing with an happy gale, / 
An Attic veſſel reach'd the friendly ſhore, 'v 
Which Cepbalus, his country's envoy, bore. \ 
The ſons of acus the hero knew, ? 
Tho' long remov'd, and abſent from their view ; J 
Tney join their hands, and in embraces meet, 

Then lead him to their royal father's ſeat: 
The comely prince the fair impreſſions held 9 
Of that bright form that in his youth excell'd. 
He enters now, an olive in his hand, 
The branch, the product of his native land; 
Each fide young Otys, and young Buyten grace, | 
From Pallas ſprung, of a celeſtial race. 
Firſt Cephalus his full oration made, 
Shew'd his commiſſion, and demanded aid. 
His words their ties and ancient leagues re-call, 
And how all Greece was was threaten'd in their fall. | 
Thus while his eloquence's flowing tide 
Enforc'd his country's charge, the king reply d, 

(His royal icepter ſhining in his hand) 

Athenians, crave not ſuccour, but command ; 
For all this iſland's forces are your own, 

For your aſſiſtance I will ſtake my throne. 
Soldiers I have enough, that can oppoſe 
My own invaders, and repel your foes. 
Prais'd ( 
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Prais'4 be the gods! great Cephalus replies; 
Bleſs'd be the time! that all excuſe denies. 
May your full city till with people throng, 
[ joy'd to ſee them as they march'd along: 
Your comely youth ſo fair and ſtrong appears, 
Of equal charms they ſeem, and equal years. 
Yet I perceive a num'rous train are loſt, 


 Sincelaſt I landed on your friendly coaſt. 


Then Zacus (his words in ſighs aſcend) 
A fad beginning had a better end. 


would you could hear, or I the whole relate; 


Yet take the tale, diſorder'd, of their fate. 
Now filent tombs their bones and aſhes hide ; 
Ah! what a number of my people dy'd., 

A fatal plague from angry Juns came, 
To vex the land that bore her rival's name; 


While yet it ſeem'd deriv'd from human cauſe, 


We try'd our arts, and us'd the phyſic Jaws. 


But ſtill unconquer'd ſpread the waſteful ill, 


In ſpite of art, and mock'd the learned skill. 

At firſt thick ſullen vapours preſs'd the earth, 
Where lazy heat lay rip'ning into birth : 

And now four moons their growing horns unite, 
As often they withdraw their feeble light. 
When now a murky fouth wind fatal blew, 


To lakes and ſprings the poiſon'd vapour flew ; 


Millions of vipers trail'd the fields untill'd, 
And ev'ry ſtream with tainted venom fill'd. 
The young diſeaſe with beaſts and birds began, 
And dreadful, thro' the mute creation ran. 
The plough- men at their labour wond' ring ſpy 
Their ſinking ſteers amid the furrows die; 


The fleecy flocks with anguiſh faintly bleat, 
Their wool decreaſes, as they pine with heat, 
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The warlike ſteed, now ſore with inward pain, 
Forgets his honvurs on the duſty plain, 
Groans at the manger, heedleſs of the prize, 
And by a lazy fate inglorious dies. 

The flag forgets his ſpecd ; his rage the boar, 
The bears inſult the horned herd no more. 
A gen'ral faintneſs all around is ſpread, 
And woods and fields all labour with the dead. 
The ſlench infects the air, their coaries Jay 
Untouch'd {a wonder!) by the beaſts of prey; 
Rotting they ſell, and deadly odours bred 
And all around the dire contagion ſpread. 

The growing plague now rites to the ſwains, 
And proudly in the peopled city reigns ; 
Internal heats are all the vitals prey, 

And fluſhing ſpots the latent flame betray : 
Their fiery breaths they ſcarce with pain expel, 


Their tongues turn furry, and with bliſters well: 
Their jaws are ftretch'd, and gaſp for cooling breath, 


And with the air imbibc a ſwifter death. 

No bed, no garments, can the wretiches bear, 
But he upon the ground in open air; 
The ground no coolneſs to their bodies throws, 

But with new heat from their impreſſion gloys-. 

In vain their skill the learned leeches try, 

Unaided by their rules of art, they die; 
Whoe'er with moſt fidelity attends 

The painful moments of his ſickly friends, 

With greater ſpeed but haſtens on his date, 

And in the pious office ſhares his fate. 

Now when they ſee the ſickneſs they endure, 
Can find in death alone a certain cure, 

They pleaſe their fancies, nor the taſte reſtrain, 

Nor care for aid, ſince all their cares were vain. 


_—— 
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And now each ſex, regardleſs of their ſhame, 
- Preſs to the brooks and ſtreams to quench their flame : 


There hanging oer the brims, in bitter ſtrife, 
At once they both extinguiſh thirſt and life. 


Thus in the ſtreams their dying bodies ſink, 


And ſtill thoſe ſtreams the raſh ſurvivers di ink. 


Here from his bed one wretch uneaſy flies; 
One rolls along the ground tov weak to rile; 


Eich from his houſe, as fate were there, withdrawe, 
And blames the place, unknowing of the cauſe. 
There might you fee an half dead carcaſe crawl, 
Long as he could with fainting ſteps, then fall; 

Some ſtretch upon the ground with wailing cries, 
And ſome in dying roll their weary'd eyes ; 

Others their lanaguid arms to heav'n up calt, 


Surpriz'd by death, they pray, and breathie their lac. 


Ah! what did then employ my troubled thought, 


| But what the father of his people ought ? 


Beneath the heavy weight of lite to groan, 


And wiſhing to be gather'd to my own. 


Where'er I turn'd my mournful eyes around, 

In heaps the breathleſs vulgar ſpread the ground : 
Like acorns ſcatter'd by a gulty breeze, 

Or mellow apples from the ſhaken trees. 

You ſee yon dome that lifts it's front on high, 
Tis ſacred to the ruler of the sk. 

What mighty numbers have thoſe altars ſought ? 


| Haw often unavailing incenſe brought? 


Wives for their husbands, and for ſons their ſires. 
While as he prays, each votary expires; 
Fills on that altar where his vows were ſent, 
Half of his incenſe ia his hand unſpent. 

Ott has the deſtin'd ox, while yet the prieſt, 


Pouring the holy wine, his vows addreſt, - 
| Pre- 
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Preventing fell upon the ſacred ground, 

Slain by an inward unexpected wound. 

When I my ſelf invok'd Fove's ſaving aid, 

For me, my country, and my children pray'd; 
A horrid be!low from the victim broke, 
Sudden it ſunk without the ſacted ſtroke; 

The little blood the wounding knife ſcarce ſtain d, 
And no preſages by the prieſt were gain'd ; 

The ſickly entrails tainted all away. 

So deep conceal'd the dire infection lay. 

I ſaw my ſelf a num'rous train of dead 
Around the temples ſacred pavement ſpread ; 
Death ſtrew'd their altars too, and triumph'd there, 
As to reproach the gods, and mock their care. 
Some now, deſpairing, ſcorn to wait the blow, 
And haſten to the fate that ſeems too ſlow ; 

In throttling ſtrings ſuſpended, ſtop their breath, 
And cure by dying all their fear of death. 
None o'er their urns with decent honours grieve, 
Nor could the graves the waſte of death receive; 
Or they unbury'd on the ground are ſpread, 

Or burn without the dowry of the dead; 

All decency is loſt, and ſenſe of ſhame, 
With rude diſpute their neighbour's pile they claim, 
And turn to aſhes in another's flame, 

None now the pious mourners place ſupply, 


And ſons and fathers unlamented die; 


The ghoſts of young and old all ſtray in air, 
And meet their wand'ring kindred ſhadows there: 
The dead a larger ſpace for burials claim, 
Nor could the trees ſupply the fun'ral flame. 

And now my ſoul amaz'd, and finking low, 
Beneath the tide of ſuch tempeſtuous woe, 


0! 
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O! Joe, ſaid I, if we may credit fame, F 
That you to fair Ægina's bolym came, 8 
O! father, if you own a father's name; 
or my loſt people to my eyes return, 

Or hide their king too, in the ſilent urn. 
| | ſpoke: The god ſoon gives a proſp'rous ſign, 
His thunder rat:les, and his light'nings ſhine: 
8o let it be, and may theſe omens prove 
A pledge, ſaid I, of thy returning love. 
By chance, hard by a ſpreading oak there ſtood, 
Sacred to Fore, of Dodonæan wood; 
Here a long file of frugal ants we view, 
Whole little bodies heavy burthens drew, 
And kept their order on the rugged way, 
While I, admiring at their number, pray ; 
As many ſubjects from thy bounteous will, 
O! father, give; again my cities fill. 
The trembling oak his lofty head declin'd, 
And murmur'd ſoft without a breath of wind; 
A ſudden fear my trembling limbs o'erſpread, 
My hair ſtood ſtiff erected on my head; 
' Yet both the earth and oak I, kiſſing, preſs'd, 
Nor ſoon my ſoul her glimm'ring hopes confeſs'd ; 
And yet I hop'd too, and in private ſpent 
The ſecret wiſhes which I durſt not vent. 
But night now comes, when gentle ſlcep repairs 
The body waſted by it's daily cares. 
Lo! the ſame oak before my eyes appears, 
As many boughs, as many ants it bears; 
The branches too with like commotion ſound, 
And ſhake the frugal creatures on the ground. 
When now they ſeem to ſtretch their narrow ſize, 
And greater ſtill by juſt degrees ariſe : 
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Then on the earth with man!y firide they tread, 
And raiſe upright each elevated head. 

Their num'rous legs now fled, and blacker hue, 
The ants a human form conſeis to view. 
I wake, and, waking, of my dream complain, 
Condemn the gods, and call their promiſe vain ; 
Vet in my court a muri'ring noitc L hear, 

And unaccuſtom'd voices rike my ear. 

Tackle ioo I thought illuſions of my dream, 
When Telamn with haſte impatient came; 

The door unlock'd, his voice before him ſencls, 
See! father, what thy hope and faith tranſcen ids. 
J come, and ſuch as I in fancy drew 

The picturd ſhapes, now real beings view 3 

I recognize their order, and their train, 
They call me monarch, and confeis my reign. 
Firſt to reſtoring Fove J ſend my pray'rs, 

My new-born ſubjefts next command my cares; 
Now I divide, with an impartial hand, 

My empty city, and diſpeopl'd land. 

J call them Myrmidons, and trace their name 
From that original from whence they came. 
Their perſons you have ſeen, and {till they hold 
In men thoſe manners which in ants of old; 
A frugal race, inur'd to toil and pain, 

Studious to get, tenacious of their gain. | 

Theſe, equal both in ſtrength and years with you, 
Shall join their forces, and your war purſue. 
Soon as the eaſtern wind, that fiil'd your fails, 
(For Cepbalus was brought by eaſtern gales) 
Shall change it's point, and, turn'd to ſouth, preſent 
A better wind to proſper your intent. 

To ſuch diſcourſe they dedicate the light, 

To feaſts the ev'ning, and to reſt the night. 
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Ine morning fun projects his golden rays, 
The ſouth {ii} blows, and their departure ſtays. 
Now Pali ſons to Cephalus reſort, 
And Citi, with them repairs to court; 
The king {till ſleeps, his charge to Phocus leay es. 
Who at thi palace- gate the guelts receives: 
For Tum and Pele, abſent were, 
The levies for the war employ'd their care. 
Now Phocas leads into an inner room, 
Rich with embroideries of the figur'd loom; 
The Grecians plac'd by Cephalus's ſide 
Ile ſat, and in his hand a jav'lin {py'd, 
On which a while his curious fancy fed; 
Nor krew the wood, but ſaw the golden head. 
| Then ſaid, (ſome ſpeeches leading on the way) 
Tho' much J hunt, and love the ſavage prey, 
Yet I that jav'lin's ſtem with wonder view, 
Nor can divine the tree on which it grew; 
If aſh, it would betray a yellow ſtain ; 
If cornel, it wou'd bear a knotty grain; 
The tree I know not, vet mine eyes ne'er ſaw 
A fairer dart, or freer from a flaw. 
Some Grecian then replies — to tell it's ule, 
Will greater wonder than it's form, produce. 
It hits the game, nor is by fortune led, 
And of itſelf returns with ſlaughter red. 
Now Phocus each particular deſires, 
The gift, the donor, and the cauſe enquires. 
The owner with his wiſh complies; — but ſhame 
Forbad the reaſon of the gift to name. 
As he begins the ſtory to relate, 
His tears confels'd his wife's untimely fate; 
This dart, O goddeſs born, provokes my tears, 
4 ever will, it endleſs were my years ; 
Thi; 
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This fatal gift my tender wiie deſtroy'd, 
O that I never had the gift enjoy d! 
Procris Orithya's fifler was (if fame 
Has more inform'd q ou of Orythia's name, 
Whom a god raviſh'd) but compare their charms, 
She more might tempt the raviſher's hot arms. 
The maid her fire and love had mine decreed; 
All call'd me bleſs'd, and bleis'd I was indeed; 
Far diff rent were the thoughts, and ſecret will 
Of heav'nly pow'rs, or I were happy till. 
Two months were now conſum'd in chaſte delight, 
When grey Aurora, hacing of the night, 
As I my early toils begun to ſet, 
And for the branching ſtag extend my net, 
Beheld me on Hymettus fragrant hill, 
And raviſh'd me away againſt my will. 
The truth, with rev'rence to her pow'r, I ſpeak, 
Tho' much ſhe boaſts the roſes of her cheek ; 
Tho' Nectar is her drink, and tho' ſhe ſways 
The dewy confines of the nights and days ; 
Yet I my Procris lov'd, my Procris clung 
Faſt to my heart, and dwelt upon my tongue, 
J urg'd my nuptial ties, my new delights, 
And the firit breaches of the ſacred rites. 
At laſt, enaag d, ſhe cry'd, Ungrateful boy, 
Go, take thy Procris, and thy bliſs enjoy; 
But yet, if I divine the true event, 
Thou ſhalt the folly of that bliſs repent; 
And thus diſmiſsd me. As along I ſped, 
Thoughtful I mus'd on what the goddeſs ſaid, 
While my pain'd heart with jealous torments bled, 
Leſt Procris had profan'd her nuptial bed; 
Much I diftruſt her charms and blooming years, 
But much her virtue check'd my riſing tcars. 
Vet 
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vet | was ablent, and the goddels, luſt 
Had ſhown how far a woman could be juſt ; | 
Eich doubtful circumſtance ſuſpicion bred, | 
And lovers Sceptics are, and all things dread. 
I try to ſeek whit I ſhould grieve to find, 
Reſolve to bribe her, and with preſents blind. 
Aurcra's envy favours my intent, 
I ſeem'd to know the borrow'd ſhape ſhe lent. 
In this diſguiſe I home to Athens came. 

; Enter'd my houſe, nor ſaw a cauſe for ſhame, 
All chaſte appear'd, all anxiovs for their lord, 
Who for a fight a thouſand arts explor'd ; 
At laſt obtain'd, upon my wife I gaze, 
Fix'd to her face, tranſported with amaze ; 
Almoſt repent the trial I had made, | 
Then ſcarce forbear my Procris to invade, © 
And long to ſee the marriage duty paid. 
Moufning ſhe ſat, and yet no nymph could ſhow 
A form ſo lovely, tho* without her woe; 
For her loſt husband wept the beauteous dame, 
Her heart ſtill glowing with the abſent flame. 
O Phocus, gueſs how charming was that face, 

Which could, in grief, retain ſo ſweet a grace. 
What need I tell how often I aſſail'd 

Her frozen boſom, and how often fail'd ? 

Still, as I preſs'd, her anſwer was the ſame ; 
For one alone I keep my ſpotleſs flame; 
For one, where'er he is, from me disjoin'd, 
My hope, my joys, my raptures are confin'd. | 
Whom but a mad-man would not this content ? | 
Yet till I preſs'd, upon my ruin bent; Ne 
But when my vaſt rewards began to make = 
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I cry'd aloud ; O ! thou perfidious, view 
The bargain'd gallant, and adult'rer too; 
Lo, thy true husband, nor can art diſguiſe 
Thy falſhood, witnels'd by my conſcious eyes. 
he nothing ſaid, confuſion in her face, 
But flew her husband, and the hated place, 
And, for my ſake, deteſting all mankind, 
To woods, and wilds, Diana's chace, inclin'd, 
Forſaken thus, I felt my flames increaſe, 
came, my folly own'd, and ſu'd for peace; 
Such gifts I ſaid my virtue would have mov'd, 
Had but that virtue by ſuch gifts been prov'd. 
Her wrongs reveng'd, my folly too confeſs'd, 
We long again in mutual joys were bleſs'd. 
Beſide herſelf, (as ſmall that prize ſhe thought) 
The nymph the preſents of her goddeſs brought, 
The fleeteſt grey hound of Diana's train, 
And this iair jav'lin which my hands ſuilain : 
If you the fortune of the firſt enquire, 
Receive a wonder, and the fa& admire. 
The ſubtle ſons of Laias had diſplay'd 
The myſtic riddles of the monlter-maid ; 
And the dark propheteſs herſelf lay dead, 
Now mindlels of the wiles that fili'd her head, 
But angry Thenis, to revenge her fate, 
Sent a new plague to vex the Theban fate ; 
A monitrous ſavage that laid waſte the plains, 
Nor ipar'd the cattle, nor the maſter-ſwains. 
The neighbouring youth to chace the moniter met ; 
Our toils we fix'd, and round the fields belet ; 
Above the nets the nimble ſavage ſprung, 
Above the poles on which the net-work hung; 
T he dogs uncoupled, like a- bird in chace, 
He ſhoots betore, and mocks them in the race. 


And 
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And now they bid me ilip my Lælat, too, 
(That was his name) who, eager to purſue, 
Had chaf'd and ſtruggl'd in his collar long, 
And itrain'd to lovien the retenttie thong. 

That minute where he was we ſought in vain, 
But trac'd his footſteps on the duſty plain; 

But he was loſt, and vaniſli'd from our eyes, 

Not half ſo ſwift the miſſive jav'lin flies, 
Nor ſinging pellet from the whirling ſling, 

Nor the ſharp arrow from the Cretan ſtring. 
Mean time I climb'd a mountaim near the place, 
To take a better proſpect of the chace; 

The ſavage now ſeems captive in his jaws, 

And now from the purſuer's wound withdraws ; 
Nor runs outright, but, to elude his force, 
Circles the plain, and doubles in his courſe: 

He gaining ground, and length'ning ev'ry ſtre tch, 
Bears hard, and ſeems the dying foe to catch ; 
Yet for the gripe in vain his fangs prepare, 

The game ſhoots forward, and he chops the air 
To caſt my jav*im then I took my ſtand, 


hut as I look'd to fit it to my hand, 


And then to fix my aim recover'd riſe, 

Two marble ſtatues ſtood before my eyes; 

So true their poſtures were, that you would ſay, 
This ſeem'd as running, and that ſtood a: bay. 
Some god decreed, that neither ſhould ſubdue, 

If gods deſcend ſuch trivial acts to view. 


Thus he, and paus'd ; when eager Ph.czs ſoug 


Te javlin's crime; he thus recites the fault. 
, O! let me, Phocus, firſt my joys relate, 
For joy was the foundation of my fate: 
Whit pleaſing images remembrance draws 
Oi choſe fair days, when new to Hymer's laws 
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I with my Precris led the ſpring of life, 

The happieſt husband and the happieſt wife! ? 

So high the tide of our affection run, 
Our love, our care, our paſſions, all were one. 


She would have mine preferr'd to Jate's embrace, 


And I for her's refus'd a Venus” face. 

Love had to both ſo juſt a portion dealt, 

Such equal flames our mutual boſoms felt! 

I went, as uſual, at the dawn of day, 

To ſearch the woods, and hunt the ſylvan prey; 
Nor equipage, nor fervants were my care, 
Nor dogs ſagacious, nor the huntſman's ſnare; 
Arm'd with this dart, I went ſecure alone ; 
And when the ſlaughter of the day was done, 

| Fatigu'd, I to the leafy ſhades repair, 

And where the vallies breath'd a freſher air. 

TI call on Aura, Aura, till requeſt, 

To ſooth my toils, and cool me to my reft ; 
Then ſaid (for I remember well the ſong ) 
Come, Aura, gentle Aura, come along. 
Revive, as thou art wont, my fainting breaſt, 
Approach, thou deareſt, thou moſt welcome gueſt. 
Perhaps I added too (by fate miſled) 

More tender words, and, like a lover, ſaid, 
Thou art my joy, thy fragrancies impart 
Refreſhing pleaſures to my ſpringing heart. 

For thee the ſolitary woods I tread, 

My life, my ſpirit, by thy breath is fed. 

Some buſy ſwain o'er-heard my wanton ſong, 
Who conſtruing ſoon the name of Aura wrong, 
Tunought that ſome nymph I courted in the ſhade, 
And to my Procris ear the news convey'd. 
Great lite abounds with moſt ſuſpicicus fears; 
She faints with anguiſh as the tale ſhe hears; 
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| Her ſenſe returning, her complaints began, ; | 
Ah! hapleſs wife, ſhe cries, O faithleſs man! | 
Tranſported with imaginary blame, | | 
She fears a nothing, and an empty name; 
And grieves as much, and grows as jealous too, 
As if the crime were jult, the rival true. 
Yet oft ſhe doubts, and hopes ſhe is deceiv'd, 
And ſcarce forgives herſelf that ſhe believ'd ; 
| Reſolves to ſee, and to ſuſpend her blame, | | 
Till her own eyes convinc'd her of the ſhame. 


Next morn again, I to the woods reſort, 
And call on Aura, weary'd with my ſport, | 
Approach, dear Aara, and my ſpirits chear, | 


At which a mournful ſigh invades my ear ; 5 | 
I till purſu'd my ſong with Aura's name, 
When from the brake a ruſhing murmur came 
I thought ſome ſavage had took ſhelter there, 
And to the thicket threw my certain ſpear. 

It was my Procris bleeding with the wound. 
Ah me! ſhe ſaid, I heard the tender ſound; 

Too well, too well, alas, the voice I knew, | 
And to the place with headlong fury flew ; | 
There bloody and halif-dead my wife I ſaw, | 
Her own ſad preſent from her boſom draw; | 

| Iraigd her body, dearer far than mine, 
And on my guilty breaft her head recline ; 

Then with a hafty hand my garments tore, 
To bind her wounds, and ſtaunch the ſtreaming gore, 
And begg'd that ſhe would fleeting life detain, 

Nor leave me guilty with a murd'rer's tain, 
But now her fainting weakneſs ſcarce affords 


Her ſtrength, to ſpeak theſe few imperſect words. 
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By all our facred bands, our nuptial ties, - 2 
By ev'rv godhead in the upper skies, | C 
By thoſe below, to whom my ſpirit flies; 
By all my paſt deſerts of tender pain, l 
By that dear paſſion which I ſtill retain; 
By love, the fatal cauſe, for which I bleed, 
Never let Aura to my bed ſucceed. 
Thus ſhe — Our error I perceiv'd at laſt, 
And told her — but the remedy was paſt. 
Her ſtrength decay'd, ſhe too begins to fall, 
But look' d at me, while ſhe could look at all; 
Yet, undeceiv'd, reſigns her lateſt breath 
With chearful looks, and ſeems to ſmile in death. 


anal. an T AD 


The hero thus his ſtory told, and wept; 
His audience too an equal meaſure kept. 
When now gcod Aacus, approaching, drew . 
His ſons, and new-rais'd forces, to their view; 
Thoſe, arm'd complete, in native courage brave, 
To Cephalus' command the monarch gave. 
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METAMORPHOSES. 


BOOK VII. 


I | The ARGUMENT. 


Before the arrival of Cephalus, Minos befieges the city 
Alcathoe ; upon the taking of which, Niſus is chang'd 
into a bird, nam'd a hobby, and Scylla into a lark. 
Minos returns from thence to Crete, where the Mino- 
taur was kept in a labyrinth; which monſter being 
Hain by Theleus, he in his return to his country witb 
Ariadne, leaves her by the way, She is taken up ty 
Bacchus, who turns her crown to a Conſtellation. Ica- 
rus attempts to fly after his father, is drown'd; and 

Talus, /ately turn d to à partridge, ſees Dædalus cele- 
rating the funeral of his ſon. Theſeus, now advancing 
in fame, is ſent for to engage the Calydonian boar, 
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_ wbich had killd Meleager, whoſe ſiſters were ture ix 


into birds. Aﬀrer this exploit, Theſeus goes to the xi. 
ver Achelous, and thence ſees the iſlands calPd Ecki. 
nades, robo once were water-nymphs. The Poſſibility 


of which transformation is affirm'd by Lelex, who "54 þ 


an inflance / Baucis and Philemon being chang'd int 


trees, and their houſe into a temple, and the village 


where they liv'd into a lake. After this ftory, Achelous 
relates the Metamorphoſes of Proteus and Meſtras, 
and other transformations, which he himſelf made uſe 


_ of for the ſake of Deianira, when he engag'd with Her. 


cules oz her acconnt. 


skies, 


HE night deſcends, the ſun reſumes the 


The Ef wind falls, the humid vapour riſe; 


The Greeks and Cephalus now ſpeedy fail, - 


Defriended by a gentle Southern gale ; 
Before the proſp'rous wind their veſſels drive, 
And, e'er expected, at the port arrive. 


Mean while, the monarch Minos ſpreads his hoſt 


Around, and waſtes the Lelegeian coaſt ; 
And, next, before A/cathoe fits down; 
Niſus was king and ruler of the town: 

- Niſus, whoſe head, amid it's honour'd tore 
Of filver hairs, a /:c& of purple wore, 
The lock the fortune of his kingdom bore. 


Six waining moons had now again grown young, 


The war as yet in equal ballance hung, 
And victory, as wav'ring where to light, 


| Flutter'd between both hoſts with doubtful flight. 


A royal turret roſe with vocal walls, 
Which ancient fame the gods of mufic calls; 


There 
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There once he laid his lyre; the ſtones around | 

Retain th' impreſſion of the ſacred ſound. 

There Nu daughter often went alone, 

And with {mall pebbles ſtruck the warbling ſtone. 

This was her uſual ſport in peaceful days; 

She now from thence the ruder war ſurveys ; 

There, in the ling'ring ſiege, the royal dame 

Had learn'd each martial leader's face and name, 

Their arms, and all their equipage could tell, 

But knew the gen'rals beſt, —— and much too well. 

When Minos thieatn'd in his plumy cask, 

She thought him lovely in that warlike mask; 

Or was he in his glitt'ring ſhield beheld, 

His air and geſture in his ſhield excell'd ; 

Or if he launch'd in air the whizzing dart, 

She prais'd his native ſtrength and decent art. 

But when his arrow flew, ſhe ſwore, that ſo 

Apollo ſtood, when he diſcharg' d his bow. 

But when he took the helmet from his face, 

When clad in purple, with a gallant grace, 

He fat his ſteed, and turn'd the manag'd rein, 

Tranſport, and love, and frenzy, ſeiz'd her brain. 

Happy ſhe call'd the dart that touch'd his hands, 

Happy the flowing rein that he commands. 

She wiſh'd, an helpleſs maid alone, to go 

Amid the camp, and paſs the warlike foe ; 

Or thro? the air her perſon to convey, 

Or the gates open, and the town betray. 

And this, and more, the dame would undertake ; 

All that himſelf could wiſh, —— for Mino, fake. 

Then as her eyes the monarch's tent ſurvey d, 

New paſſions roſe, and thus ſhe ſoftly faid: !: 

Much doubt I, whether this new war ſhould be 

An argument of joy, or grief, to me. 
L4 I grieve 
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I grieve that Minos is his lover's foe; BO, 

But had I known him, were not Mins; ſo? 

Vet he may make this martial fury ceaſe, 

And take me too, the hoſtage of the peace. 

O!] lovely youth, well might a pow'r divine 

Burn for thy mother, were her charms like thine. 
Ol happy I, could wings delay prevent, 
And waft me ſwiſtly to my Mines tent. : 

There would I all my ſecret flame relate, 

And buy his paſſion at the dearelt rate ; 

Bid him but chuſe, and take the promis'd dow'r, 

Ask what he will, belide my father's tow'r ; 

For rather die and periſh all my love 

Than I a traytor to my father prove. 

12 when a virtuozs chief the conqueſt gains, 

The conquer*d oft are better'd by their chains. 

But ſurely Minos now with juſtice draws 

His 'vengefal ſword, his murder'd ſon the cauſe; 

Belides ſtrong arms the ſtronger cauſe maintain, 

He muſt, he muſt, the certain conquelt gain; 

And if that fortune on the city waits, 

Why ſhould not love, not war, unlock the gates ? 

Better without delay he take the town, 

Without his ſoldiers blood, or dearer own. 

Ah! how my boſom {wells with rifing fear, 

Leſt ſome unknowing arm ſhould wound my dear? 

For ſurely none ſo cruel were, to throw 

His ſpear at Minos, did he Minos know. 

Thus far advanc'd, my progreſs | review 

With pleaſing pride, and will the ſcheme purſue. 

J will this fatal ſcene of laughter cloſe, 

And give my ſelf and ccuntry to my foes. 

To will is little, yet What more remains; 

A well-arm'd band the guarded paſs maintains ? 


My 
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My fither keeps the keys that lock the gates; | | 
My father, — he alone my fear create; 
He, only he, obſtructs my prom:s'd vow ; 
- Geds ! how I with I had no father now! 
But each is to Jin ſeif a god that dares; 
And fortune ever laughs at idle pray ri 
Had any other maid my flame enjoy'd, 
She had long fince all obſtacles deltroy'd. 
And why ſhould any bolder prove than me? 
I] can paſs fires and ſwords at love's decree. 
Yet J have neither ſwords to paſs, nor fires; 
My love alone my father's hair requires. 
That purple hair alone I vaiue more 
Than all the riches of the Eaftern ſhore ; 
T ſhall, of that far dearer prize poſteſs'd, 
Enjoy my love, and be with Nins, ble ſs'd. 
Thus ſhe, when night, the ſolemn nurſe of care, 
Drew her wide curtain o'er the darken'd air; 
Her boldneſs greater from the darkneſs grew ; 
It was the time, when bath'd in gentle dew, 
Man felt the ſweetneſs of his firlt repoſe, 
The daughter to her father's chamber goes; 
Silent and ſoft, approach'd the bed, and there 
She cut {a curſed deed!) the fatal hair. 
Seiz'd, of her wicked prize, with ſpeedy haſte, 
The poſtern door, and hoſtile camp, ſhe paſt; 
(So much her guilty merit made her bold) 
Then reach'd the Ag, and thus her ſtory told: 
Love, plead for me, that did my crime perſuade ; 
I Sey!la, Niſus' daughter, royal maid, 
To thee, my gods, and country too impart, 
For theſe, return no preſent but thy heart. 
This purple hair the pledge of love receive, 
And with that hair my father's life I give. 
ps L;5. 
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Then offer'd with her hand the guilty prize; 
Minos the donor, and the gift denies. 
Shock'd at the monſt'rous deed, he cries, in rage, 
O! ſcandal of thy ſex, and of thy age. 
| Gods! baniſh her the world; nor earth, nor ſea, 
Receive ſo baſe an animal as thee. 

Surely thou never ſhall prophane our Crete, 

The nurling place of Fove, and Minos“ ſeat. 
Tus ſaid, the victor haſtens to impoſe 
Equal conditions on his captive foes; 
'Then bids his fleet weigh anchor from the ſhores, 
And labour home-ward with impulſive qars. 

But ſoon as Sclla ſaw his navy fail, 

And all her guilty hopes from Minos fail, 
To female anger ſhe converts her pray'r, | 
Wide ſpreads her hands, and toſſes looſe her hair. 
Then loud exclaims, Ol whither do'ſt thou go, 
Leaving the giver of thy conqueſt ſo ? 
O! thou, above my fire and country bind, 
Where fly'ſt thou, cruel, why am I deſpis d? 
The guilt and merit of thy ſpoil is mine, 
Could nor my gift, nor love, thy ſoul incline ? 
Nor all my hopes confin'd to thee alone ? 
For where ſhall I retreat, now thou art gone? 
What! to my country? that's the victor's prey; 
If not, — my treaſon there obſtrufts the way. 
Or ſhall I to my father's preſence ſue ? 
Him, him, proud ftranger, I betray'd to you. 
Excluded from the world I ſtand, that Crete, 
Of all the world, may give me a retreat. 
And do'ſt thou bar that only paſlage ſo ? 
Thus leave me, traytor, in this wild of woe? 
Thee, not Europa, but dire Syrtis' ſhore, 
| Or ſome ſell tygreſa, or Charybdis, bore. 
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Fove never was thy fire, nor ever rod | 
Thy cheated mother on the changeful god ; 
That idle ſtory of thy birth is ſeign'd, 

For ſhe a wild and real 520l ſuſtain'd. 

O! father Nut, thy revenge behold ; 

| Rejoyce, O! country, by my treaſon ſold. 
Death is my due confeſs'd ; I death demand: 

| Yet, O! yet, give it me ſome injur'd hand: 

But you, who conquelt by my guilt obtain'd, 
Do you revenge the crime by which you gain d? 
My crime that made my fire and country bleed, 
Yet is to thee a meritorious deed. 8 
But ſach a wife befits thee, as received 

The All adult'rer, and his luſt deceiv'd ; 

Hid in a mimic-cow, and then brought forth 

A mix'd ha/f human, and half-brutal birth. 

O! do my ſorrows reach thy wounded ear? 

Or them the winds, that waft thy navy, bear ? 
No wonder now Paſipbae preferr'd 

A bull to thee, more ſavage than the herd. 


O!] wretched maid, exert thy utmoſt ſpeed; 


See the waves whiten, and the ſhores recede. 
In vain thou fly'ſt, Ungrateful, from my view; 
Thou can'ſt not hinder me; I will purſue. 
Drench'd in the ſeas, I will thy ſhip embrace; 
Then, to the waves ſhe leaps with haſty pace, 
The ſhip purſues, (ſuch pow'r from Cupid ſprung) 
And on his keel, an odious burthen hung. 
Her when her father ſaw, (for he of late 
Was to a yellow hobby turn'd by fate) 
The new-made bird with haſty fury came, 
| His beak prepar'd to wound the pendant dame. 
| She fearful quits her hold; nor reach'd the main, 
The fot air ſeem'd her body to ſuſtain; 
L 6 
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But they were wings, a bird ſhe ſlits in air; 
Her name is Cris, nom the ravich'd Fair. 
No ſooner Ming, to his Crete returns, 
But he to proſp'ring Fe his incenſe burns, 
An hundred bulls, his vow'd vblation, fell; 
The captive ſpoils adorn the royal hall. 
But now his family's reproach grew plain 
By the man-beaſt, and foul adulbreſe' ſtain. 
Minos reſolves to hide his marriage ſhame, 
[mmur'd in winding rooms of artful frame. 
He Dædalus aſhgns the work to build, 
The beſt of artiſts, in mechanics skill'd; 
He, in the mazes of ten thouſand rounds, 
Diſtracts the ſenſes, and the paths confounds. 
As thro” the Phrygian vales Mæander ſtrays, 
Flowing, re-flowing, in uncertain ways ; 
Now meets himſelf, and then again purplext, 
Beholds his waters that are rolling next ; 
Now to his fountain, now the ocean glides, 
And {ports and plays in his inconſtant tides. 
Thus Dedalus's hands by wond'rous skill 
The ways with ſtrange un-number'd errors fill, 
Scarce to the threſhold back himſelf could come, 
50 very intricate appear'd the dome. 
When in this fabric Minss had inclos'd 
The double form of man and beaſt compor'd ; 
Now twice the blood of young Athenians ſhed, 
Each ninth revolving year the monſter fed, 
_ Himſelf, the third allotted victim, lin ; 
And now the paſlage often try'd in vain, 
The winding clue explor'd, and virgin's aid 
Back to the door the viftor-youth convey'd ; 
The victor- youth the raviſh'd virgin bore, 
Set ſail, and held his courſe to Dyor's ſhore.  * 
There 
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There cruel 77 cas leit the dame behind 
On the cold beach, and ſiglling to the wind. 
Bacchus ſucceeded to her aid, and bed, 
And in the vaulted heav'n her glciics ſpread, 
Her crown a cr/te//ation made on high, 
Thro' air it flew, and paſſing to the sy 
The jewels turn to hres, e crema retains 
It's proper figure, and a ſtation gains, 
Where Hercules in bending poſture ſtands, 
And tries to gripe the dragon in his hands. 
But Dædalus in Crete now long confin'd, 
His country's love recurring to his mind, 
Felt tedious exil on his ſoul ſit hard; 
Then ſaid, Tho' land and water are debarr'd. 
The Ky is free, I'll force a paſſage there, 
Minas ſeize all —— He cannot ſeize the air. 
'Then ſchemes of un-invented arts he draws, 
And innovates the courſe of nature's laws. 
For various feathers now his hands diſpoſe, 
Beginning with the leaſt in artful rows, 
A ſhort ſuccceding ſtill, the longer quill, 
Shew'd like the gentle riſing of a hill 
By ſuch degrees the rural pipe aroſe, | / 
Whoſe curious frame unequal reeds compoſe. 
With threads the middle, and with wax the end 
He faſtens, then the ſoft compoſure bends 
Wich eaſy force, and to a hollow flings, 
The better to reſemble nature's wings. 
Young Irarus was by, the little boy 
Smil'd and ſurvey'd the pleaſing work with joy, 
Unknowing that his ſecret fate was there, 
Now chas'd the feathers flutUring in the air, 
Now chaf'd the yellow wax, and buſy play'd, 
And by his ſport his father's work delay'd. 
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The work was finiſh'd, the great artiſt rears 
His body up, and on his plumage bears ; 
His wings the air ſuſtain'd ; he then begun 
To teach their uſe and motion to his ſon. 
My ſon, obſerve the middle path to fly, 
And fear to fink too low, or riſe too high. 


Here, the ſun melts, there vapours damp your force, 


Between the two extreams direct your courſe. 
Nor on the Bear, nor on Bootes gaze, 

Nor pleaſe thy ſelf with fierce Orion's rays : 
But follow me my guide with watchful fight. 
At once he teaches him the arts of flight, 
And fits his wings, and ficting burſts in tears, 
While his hand trembled with paternal fears ; 
Then kiſs'd his ſon, whom he muſt kiſs no more, 
And, rais'd upon his feathers flew before; 
Fearful he flew, as mother-birds that bear 
Their tender young to try the liquid air. 

The heedleſs fire now bids the boy purſue, 
Inſtructs him in his art and ruin too. 


His wings he moves, and then looks back with care, 


To heed the moti on of his ſon in air. 

Them, as ſome angler bending o'er the brook, 
Or ſhepherd leaning on his ruſtic crook, 

Or ploughman views, they each with wonder ſtare, 
And think them gods that can command the air. 
Now paſling on the left they Samos ſpy, 

And ſeas where Pacos and where Delas lye, 
Their motion on the right Lebynthos ſees, 

And fair Caiymne, fam'd for nobleſt bees. 
When now the boy began to fluſh with pride, 
Stretch'd his bold plumage, and forſook his guide, 
Fir'd with the hopes of mounting to the skies, 
Still higher his ambitious pinions riſe. — 


— . 
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The neighb'ring ſun the gaudy plumage felt, 
The bands diſſolve, the wax begins to melt: 
His ſteerage loſt, he ſhakes his arms now bare, _— 
His naked arms collect no poiſing air. 
Hie calls his father, while he yet could call, 
The ſea below receives him at his fall, 
And from that time is known to future fame | 
By the boy's fate, Icarian is the name.“ 
The hapleſs fire, whom now no iſſue bleſs's 
His frantick grief impatiently expreſs'd ; 
My Hcarus! he cry'd, my darling joy : 
What region of the earth contains my boy ? - | 
He ſaw the wings that late ſuſtain'd his flight 
Float on the waves, and raving at the ſight, 
His art he curſes; yet, with pious cares, 8 


The fun' ral of the wretched youth prepares, 
From whom it's name th' adjacent country bears. 
Him, whilſt in earth the filial coarſe he folds, 
The chuckling partridge from afar beholds, 
Where, lonely on a ſhady he/m he ſate, 

For yet he had not found a chearful mate) 

He chirp'd, and with malicious joy confeſs d, 
Inſulting tranſports o'er the fire diſtreſs'd : 

A bird, new form'd, nor known of ancient time ! 
His change was caus'd from Dædalus's crime. 
Once a bright youth, in ſtory it appears, 

Of ſprightly, forward, wit, but tender years, 

(His ſiſter's fon) whom, thoughtleſs of his fate, 
She charg'd the conduct of his infant ſtate, 


His ſpeculative genius could produce | 
From diſtant hints deſigns of gen ral uſe. f 
— 

* Thus far Dr Sewell. From hence, to the end of the | 
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He marks the bones which in the fiſh he ſpies, 
Where rows of dents appear of equal ſize. 

Then dents, like thoſe in harden'd ſteel he makes, 
And hence the ſaw it's firſt foundation takes. 

The compaſs too his fruitful wit deſign'd; 

Two iron arms of even length he join'd, 

The one, the circling orb around to trace, 

_ Whilſt one, in centre fix'd, retains it's place: 
But Deaalns his skill with envy views, 

And with inhuman rage to death purſues, 

From off Minerva's fane the youth he throws, 

Then feigns ſome accident the fatal cauſe. 
Falling, the goddeſs ſtay'd him yet in air, 

For wit like his claim'd her peculiar care. 

Chang'd to a bird, now wings, on either ſide, 
The loſs of human faculty ſupply'd. 
His ready wings his ready wit retain ; 

Swiſt as before, his feet transform'd, remain. 

His name the ſame: He tim'rous in his flight, 
Confnes his courſe to an inferior height : 

Nor neſtles on the tops of lofty trees, 

But ſeeks the hedges which he gains with eaſe ; 
Beneath mid air his low excurſions tries, 

And, aw'd by former dangers, fears to riſe. 

Now Deaalus but firſt much toil he bore, 
_ Arriv'd at length on the Sicilian ſhore ; 

The pow'rful Cocalus the land poſſeſt, c 


Who harbour'd pity in his royal breaſt, 

And took up arms to ſuccour the diſtreſt. 

The Athenians now, by Theſeus' happy aid, 
Eas'd the ſad tribute which ſo long they paid; 
Their joyful brows for this new honour wear, 


And greatful off rings to the gods they bear: 
Jour 
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Fove, and the warricr-godde/s they invoke, 
Devoted victims in each temple (moke; | 
The flagrant incenſe from full bowls they pour, 
And load the altars with the promis'd ſtore. 

| Switt o'er the land the god-like deed was ſpread, 
And Teen: fame thro? ev'ry city fled. 
Achaini's wealthy land by dangers preſt, 
With humble ſuit the hero's help requelt. 
Een Ca/ys:n implores with earneſt pray'r, | | 
Nor ought avails her Me/cager there. 

The cauſe, a bcar, whom fierce Diana ſent, 

Of her revenge the direful inſtrument. 

Hence ſprang her wrath ; The f lord that own's the ſoil 
When plenteous harveſts had re paid his toll, 

To each preſiding pow'r oblations made ; 

The f. fruits of his corn to Ceres paid, 

To Bacchus wine, and piouſly profuſe, 

To bright Minerva her own olive's juice. 

On ev'ry rural or celeſtial god, 

All honours were religiouſly beſtow'd ; 

Diana's altars only he neglects, 

No incenſe there it's curling ſmoke eres, 

Within her breaſt a jealous fury rol!s, 

Fr paiſi;n finds a place in beat up fouls ! 

Nor ſhall this crime, ſhe cry'd, unpuniſh'd go, 

The wretch, at leaſt, the pow'r he ſcorns, ſhall know. 
The goddeſs ſpoke — and, bent on dire revenge, 
Gave to the 4oar the ſpacious fields to range: 

The bar whoſe ſize portentous, nor exceed 8 


The 4ul!s which on Epirian paſtures feed. 

Nor half ſo large the fam'd Sicilian breed. 

Fiery and blood-ſhot glare his threat ning eyes, 
And ſtiff upon his neck his briſtles riſe, | 


1 Aacus, 
As 


As a ſtrong rampart, his huge bulk appears, 
And ſtands erected like a field of ſpears. 

His tusks like Indian elephants aroſe, 
The foam a-down his ample ſhoulders flows, 
With horrid ſcraunch he churns it as he goes: 
His ſcalding breath forth iſſuing, as he churns, 
Falls on the leaves, and as it falls, it burns. 
He tramples, furious, o'er the ſtanding crop. 
And robs the watchful tiller of his hope; 
New. knit in ear lays waſte the rip'ning grain, 
The barns expect their promis'd ſtore in vain ! 
The budding clufters of the reading vine, 
And the young tendrils, to his rage reſign. 
Strew d on the ground the olive boughs are ſeen, 
And fade by force the beauteous ever-green. 
He ſeeks the flocks, impetuous in his courſe, 
Nor dogs, nor ſhepherds, can oppoſe his force; 
Through flocks and herds purſues his furious way, 
Nor tempt the fierceſt 4u//s th' unequal fray. 

| The ſcatter'd people fly the deſart plain, 

And, ſcarce ſecure, within their walls remain. 
Till a brave band young Meleager draws, 

By glory led, to aid a glorious cauſe. 

The ſons of Tindarus together came, 

Twins in their birth, and brothers in their fame, 
The one to rule the ſteed experteſt found, 

The one for ſtrength in combat more renown'd ; 
Faſon, who firſt the uſe of ſhips contriv'd, 

And Theſeus, with Pirithous, arrivd ; 

Idas, and Lynceus, great Aphareus' ſeed, 

And the brave iſſue of old Theſtius' bed; 

The ſtern Leucippus in the liſt appears, 

And Ceneus there a manly viſage bears, 
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Acaſtus, skill'd th' unerring dart to throw, 

Phoenix, Hippethoos, and Dryas go. 

The rival heroes of th' Aforian race, | 

And Phyl/eus, (Elis was his native place) 

Nor Telamon, nor great Achilles fire, 

Were wanting with their preſence to inſpire. 

Here ſtout Eurytion Rood, with Pheres' lon, 

And Iolnus, and ſwift Echion; 

Lelex and Hyleus, Hippaſus the brave, 

And Panopeus their aſſiſtance gave. 

Hippocoon his warlike offspring ſent, 

And Neftor, now a youth, his ſuccour lent. 

Laertes next, Ancæus, and the ſage, 

Who from Ampycus ſprang, with theſe engage. 

Anpbiraus the gen'ral call obey'd, 

| Whom yet no miſchief-making wife betray'd. 
The comely Atalanta lait was ſeen, 

The glory and the wonder of the green. 

A poliſh'd buckle did her mantle bind, 

Her hair was gather'd in a knot behind, 

The ends uncurl'd lay open to the wind; 

Her iv'ry quiver, o'er her ſhoulders flung, 

Contain'd her darts, and ruſtled as it hung; 

In her left hand a curious bow ſhe held, 

And, thus array'd, ſhe ſeeks the ſportive held. 

At once appear'd in her celeſtial face 

A female ſoftneſs, and a manly grace. 

Her charms the Calydonian hero fir'd, 

At once he ſaw, and fatally defir'd ; 

With heav'n averſe, he drew the paſſion in, 

And ſmother'd in his breaſt the ſecret fin. 

Happy the man, with ſilent ſighs he cries, 


Who finds compaſſion from that fair one's eyes! 
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To ſigh was all he could — for danger now, 
And ſhame, no free confeſſion ould allow. 
The greater work of combate claims his cares. 
A cloſe thick wood from off the plain appears, 
 Andoverlooks th' extended ſpace below, 
Where never ax had dealt it's needfu} blow. 
Here met the youths, and eager for the ſpoil, 
Divide the labour, whilſt ſome ſet the toil. + 
Theſe looſe the coupled dogs, thoſe trace around 
The printed footſteps on the moiſter ground. 
On diff” rent tasks each takes his pointed way, 
All hope the danger, and expect the prey. 
A ditch there was, whoſe hollow depth contain'd- 
The frequent floods which from the hills deſcend, 
It's banks all o'er with water-weeds o'erſpread, \ 
Ruſhes, and ofiers, and the knotted reed, | 
And bending withies nod their pliant head. 

Here lurk'd, from hence the briſtled monſter roſe, 

And ruſh'd like light'ning, rapid on his foes. 
The lofty trees he bends with furious force, 
The cracking timber warns them of his courſe. 
A ſhout enſues, and all for fight prepare, 
Their ready jav'lins rais'd aloft in air! 
He enters hcadlong with reſiſtleſs ſway, 
And kills, or drives the baying dogs away. 
Echion firſt, but unſucceſsful, threw, 
Againſt a ſtump the erring weapon flew. 
Him Ja/jon follow'd, and o'erſhot his dart, 
Or now the bar had yielded to it's ſmart : 
The dart by too much fury ſped the worſe, 
And, gaining vigour, loſt effectual force. 
Next Mapſus, Phebus prieſt, his skill eflay'd, 
But firſt to Ph@bus thus his pray'r he made: 
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If thee, dread Pow'r, I ever have ador'd, 

And yet adore, this only boon accord ; 

Grant, ſince *tis all thy ſervant ſhall beſeech, 

My deſtin'd weapon to the mark may reach. 

Far as he might the god his wiſh fulfils, 

The gar he ſtrikes, but ſcarce the ſtroke he feels; 
The well-aim'd ſhaft, reſpondent to his pray'r, 

It's end attains; but whilſt it skims in air, 

The ſpear Diana of it's point deprives, 

The ſpear-ſtaff harmleſs to the mark arrives. 

Chaf d at the touch, incens'd the monſter grows, 
_ Flaſh'd his fierce eyes, and from his breaſt aroſe c 
Revenge and fire, and threaten'd all his foes, 

Not with more force the weight injected falls, 
When deathful engines batter hoſtile walls, 

Then fled the Sr, terrific in his might, 

Back on his hunters, and began the fight. 

Eupalamon and Pelagen engage, 

To guard the right, but quickly meet his rage, 

And whillt their friends the proſtrate bodies raiſe, 
Enæſimus his life a forfeit pays, | 
Prepar'd for flight, bu: death too ſoon prevail'd, 
Pierc'd thro' the ham, the ſlacken'd ſincws fail'd. 
Here N:/t:r too had met an early fate, 
Nor ſeen the downfal of the Trojan ſtate; 

But when cloſe danger preſs'd him on the ground, 
Pois'd on his ſpear, he mounts with ative bound, 

A neighh'ring tree, there, perch'd, in ſafety ſtood, 
And thence the diſtant foe with pleaſure view'd. 

An oaken ſtump, at hand, the monſter finds, 
Where firit his horrid tusks a-while he grinds, 
Then medititing miſchief moves along, 

And with freſh forces re- invades the throng : 
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Orithias's thigh receiv'd the crooked /ance ; 
When, foremoſt now, the brother twins advance, 
Since raisd to fars, then earthly forms they wore, 
And each a ſprightly ſnow-white courſer bore; 
Each ſhaking firſt aloft his ſhining ſpear, 
At once they ſent them whizzing thro! the air; 
Each too with ſure ſucceſs his dart had ſped, 
But darts nor ſteeds could reich him where he fled: 
He ſought the cloſeſt covert of the wood, 
And as bold Telamon his flight purſu'd, 
Thoughtleſs of danger, thinking to o'ertake, 
He firuck againſt a root, and tumbled in the brake. 
When now, as Peleus help'd to raiſe his friend, 
Her bow the lovely Atalanta ſtrain d. 
The well ſped dart forſook the quiv'ring Zagb, 
And to the diſtant mark unerring flew : . 
Cloſe at his ear the ſhaft a paſſage found, 
And the firſt blood enſu d the fair one's wound. 
The nymph, tranſported, ſmil'd at her ſucceſs, 
Great was her joy, nor Meleager's leſs: 
He firſt beheld, and to his comrades ſhow's 
The trickling blood that o'er the briſtles low'd ; 
Alone he prais'd, and thought it juſt to pay, 
Where beſt deſerv'd, the honours of the day. 
The warriors bluſh'd, and, prick'd with envious rage, 
Renew their courage, and again engage. 
Loud ſounding ſhouts awake a gen'ral fire, 
And all to emulate the dame aſpire. 
With heedleſs hafte their claſhing darts they throw, 
And numbers intercept each other's blow, 
When thus relying vainly on his skill, 
The * boaſtful bearer of the two-ed'd bill: 
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Now, youth, (he cry'd) the diff rence learn to know | 
Between a female, and a manly blow: 
To me you'll then your juſter praiſes yield, 
And here decree the glory of the held: 
Tho' Dian's (elf protect and ſhield the boar, 
He yields, he dies by my ſuperior pow'r. 
The vaunter ſaid : pride ſwell'd him whilſt he ſpoke, 
The double ax in either hand he took, 2 
And ſtood on tip-toe to direct his ſtroke. 
Scarce had he ceas'd, when faſt the monſter clove, 
And thro' his groin the fatal tusks he drove. 
Anceus fell, ſure death purſu'd the wound, „ = 
His mangled bowels trail'd along the ground, 8 
And ſtain d with gore the humid earth around. 
Pirithous approach'd, the foe to dare, 
And brandiſh'd in his hand his truſty ſpear; 
| Whom when Zgeus' ſon beheld, he cries, 
O! thou, whom dearer than my ſelf I prize; 
My foul's far better part, the combate ſhun ; 
Be wiſe, and warn'd, nor run too raſhly on. 
The braveſt need not all the danger ſhare; 
Joo beedleſs valour coſt Ancæus dear. 
He ſaid ; and ftrait his ſpear the hero threw, 
The brazen ſhaft with fatal fury flew ; 
True to his wiſh, and promis d to ſucceed, 
But a beech bow oppos'd it in it's ſpeed. 
His ſpear the next, the ſon of An threw =... 
An undeſerving hound by chance it New, | 8 | 


And thro' his bowels to the earth it grew. 

But diff rent luck on Meleager waits, 

Two darts he throws, theſe various in their fates: 

The firſt took ground too ſoon, the other ſtood. 

Fix'd on his back, and dre a purple flood. | in 

Nor ſtaid the author of the wound behind, I W 
But as the wounded monſter fum'd, and twin'd, | 


And 
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And champ d, and pour d forth blood amidſt his foam, 


Improv'd the ſtroke, and urg'd the jav'lin home. 
The ſhining ſteel a ſpeedy paſſage found, 
And a new clamour eccho'd all around. 
His bulk prodigious, as on earth he lies, 
All view amaz'd, and ſcarce believe their eyes, 
With eager joy to meet the victor bound, 

And ſtrove to gain the hand that gave the wound. 
All doubt his death, none dares approach him near, 
Each dip his dart, and all would fain the glory ſhare. 
The youth advanc'd, and, now to end the day, 
He cuts, and bears the dreadful head away. 

Then to the bright Nonacrian nymph he flies; 
Accept this gift, illuſtrious fair, he cries; 
To me of right decreed, the conqueſt mine, 
And half the honours of the field be thine. 
With that, the ſpoil he offers to the fair, 
The tusky chops, the chine with briſtly hair. 
She takes the preſent with delighted eyes; 

The happy giver's hands enhanc'd the prize. 
An envious murmur thro' the hoſt there ran, 
When thus the ſons of The/tias began; 
With mighty voice their arms aloft they rear, 
And claim the trophies given to the fair. 
Forbear, raſh maid, (they cry'd) what right dove you 
To claim the honours which to us are due ? 
Leet not a vain conceit of beauty move 
Thy pride, nor his, thy hero's ill-plac'd love. 


'. Ours is the title, (Which no ſooner ſpoke) 
From her the gilt, from him the giver's right they took; 


But warlike Me/eager, ſwell'd with rage, 
No ties of blood his fury could aſſwage. 
Ye baſe uſurpers, who ſo bold are grown 
In arrogating honours not your own. 
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Learn you that threaten, from this vengeful ſteel, 
Threats have leſs weight than what you now ſhall feel. 
This ſaid, his fatal weapon forth he drew, 
And breathing ſlaughter on the boaſters flew. 
Plexippus, heedleſs of the coming blow, 
Met the ſtiff ſteel, and ſought the ſhades below: 5 
Nor had Toxeas leiſure to debate, 
He wiſh'd revenge, but fear'd his brother's fate; 
Between the two he ſtrove, nor fix he could ; 
| For whillt uncertain which to chuſe he ſtood, © 
$9 fait the miniſter of death purſu'd: 
The falchion reeking from the former wound, 
His choice unfiniſh'd in his breaſt he found. 
With zeal Althea to the temple run, 
To offer gifts for her victorious ſon ; 
Where, whilſt ſhe ſtood, for the great work prepar'd, 
The ſlaughter'd bodies of the ſlain appear'd. 
dhe ſmote her breaſt, in ſable weeds array'd, 
Low were her coſtly robes of honour laid, 8 
And hcwling loudly thro' the ſtreets ſhe fled. 
The murd'rer known, how ſudden was the change? 
| At once her grief was turn'd into revenge. 
A log there was, which, when in pangs ſhe lay, 
| When ſcarce the fatal babe beheld the day, 
The ter. futes, in preſence of the dame, 
With myſtic rites committed to the flame; 
And, as it burnt, they ſpun their fatal thread, 128 
And, as it ſpun, theſe fatal words they ſaid: 
To thee, O youth, and this, one end we give, 
This log ſhall laſt ſo long as thou may'ſt live. 
The charm perform'd, the goddeſſes withdraw ; ;: 
The dame, affrighted at the things ſhe ſaw, 
To inaich it from the flames impaticnt went, 
And quench'd it, to avert the dire portent. 
M She 
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She kept it in her cloſet 'ock'd with care, 


And that preſerv'd the youth whilit treaſur'd there. 


She drew it forth ; the wood i in order laid, 
By her command the fun' ra! h.e was made: 
Four times ſhe ſtoop'd to fire ? fatal brand, 


And, four times doubtful, ſtopp'c her failing hand. 


Mother and ſiſter long the (way cntell, 
And two names ſtruggle in one anxious breaſt ; 
With horror of the fact now pale ſhe ſtood; 


Now rage boil'd liigh, and fluſh'd her eyes with blood 


Now dreadful threats ſat glaring in her face, 
And milder mercy nov again took place; 
'Ere from her cheeks rage drics the ſcalding tears, 
Within her eyes another ſtorm appears; 
And, as a ſhip, when boiſt'rous wind and tide, 
With various impulſes, the waves divide. 
Toſs'd too and fro, the ſhock of either feels, 
And ſtill the ſtronger drives her, as ſhe reels: 
Althea ſo between two paſſions ſtrives, 
A moment calm, the next her rage revives. 
At length the ſiſter o'er the parent gains, 
Strange piety, which impious murder ſtains. 
The ſon muſt die, the brothers ghoſts t' appeaſe, 
And now the greedy fire increas'd ſhe ſees: 
To you, ſaid ſhe, my bowels J conſign; 
But itill ſhe held the log, nor could retign : 
Before the fun'ral flame the matron falls, 
And, trembling, thus the fatal ſiſters calls: 
Ail-judging pow'rs! propitious from above, 
My frantick zeal, my holy rage approve. 
Lact a crime, but to revenge a guilt ; 
*Tis juſt his blood attone the blood he ſpilt: 
This black offence, but anſwers that, at worſt, 
The ſecond murder puniſhes the firſt. 


Shall 
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Shall Z£neas proudly boat a victor ſon, | 1 
And 7. heſtius bear his heavy loſs alone? 

No, rather let the ſtroke o'ertake us all, 

And whelm'd in woes the wretched houſhold fall. 

Ve dear departed fouls, in realms below, 

( { Oh! could you feel the pangs I undergo) | 

| A wretched child from a tad mother take; 0 


—— — —⅜ 


Oh! think no common ſacrifice I make; 

Forgive my grief; alas! J give him for your ſake. 
By juſteſt doom I own he merits death; 

But mutt he die by her who gave him breath? 

Ill ſuits that office with my hand or heart; 

For murder tare is not a parent's part. 

1 | Then muſt the wretch unpuniſh'd {till remain, 
And, fluſh'd with conqueſt, plead a right to reign ? 
Whilſt the cold coarſes of the injur'd dead : 
In humble duſt forgotten ſhall be laid? 

It muſt not, ſhall not be — his death's decreed, 
The darling of his father's age ſhall bleed. 

At once his country's hope, and kingdom's fall, 
And let the rage of fate conſume 'em all. 
Where's then the ſoftneſs of a mother's kind? 

| Where the dread laws that parents ought to bind ? 

| Ten months dire pains, e'er yet I brought thee forth; 8 


Oh! had'i thou periſh'd in the hour of birth, 
| And this hand left thee burning on the hearth. 
1 By me you liv'd, by me you 'tcap'd the flame, 
But in your death you only are to blame. 
Then pay me back the life vou doubly owe, 
| Or l:y me dead with thoſe already fo. 
I wiſh, but cannot whit I would purſue ; 
NMI brother's giping wounds methinks I view: 
The horrid murder docs my vengeance move; 
But then a mother's tondneſs melts to love. 


M 2 Unhappy 
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Unhappy conqueſt! but at length 'tis won; | ft 
Prevail the brothers, I reſign the ſon: ; ? 
Yet will I follow, and one fate partake , 


With you, and him [ offer for your ſake. 
She ſaid ; and from her half unwilling hand, E- 0 
Fell crackling on the flame, the fatal brand, 35 
And falling groan'd, or ſecm'd to groan with pain, 
The half unwilling fires a while refrain, 6 
And, finking as they burn, the prey diſd in. 
The hapleſs youth, unknowing of his fate, 
At diſtance burns by ſympathetic heat. 
He feels the lurking fires his entrails tear, 
But virtue ſtrengthens him his pain to bear. 
He mourns thus tamely to reſign his breath, 
Baſe and ignoble, by a bloodleſs death ; 
Bleſſes the wounds Aucæu, liv'd to bear, 
And, groaning, calls his aged father near; 
His brother, ſiſter, her that ſhar'd his bed, 
To view him dying, and to mourn him dead; 
Perhaps his mother too : the fire, the pain, 
At once increaſe, and ſink at once again; 
Both fail at length, at once they both withdrew, 
And forth by flow degrees the fleeting fpirits flew. 
The Calydonians fink beneath their woe, 

From young and old the tears unnumber'd flow ; 
One loſs did cauſe of grief to all afford, 
And touch'd alike the beggar and the lord. 
The matrons ſhave their locks, they join their cries, | 
And catching thro' the land the common horror flies; \ 1 
Stretch'd on the ground the wretched father lies. 

His hoary hair, and wrinkled cheeks beſmears, 

Aud rails at heav'n, that gave him length of years. 
The guilty mother ſees the dire effects, 
Ten draws a poniard, and a while reflects; 

Reflec- 
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Reflection a juſt vengeance dyes exact, 
And ſpeeds the ſteel to ex piate the fact. 

Would heav'n on me xn hundred tongues beſtow, 
Would heav'nly wit from all that hundred flow; 
Would Phebas all his He/twn infuſe, 

And raiſe on wings divine the willing muſe ; 


The dreadful anguiſh of a grief ſo great, 8 


As felt the ers for their brother's fate, 
Thoſe heav'nly helps would fail me to relate. 
No bounds of decency their paſſion knows; 
They wound heir breaſts, redouble blows on blows ; 
Cloſe in their arins the clay-cold coarſe they ſtrain, 
Impreſſing holy kiſſes, but in vain; 
They kiſs'd the body, whilſt the body ſtay'd, 
And next the bed on which before twas laid; 
To fun'ral flames convey'd, with rites they grace 
His urn, and piouſly his duit embrace; 
Around his tomb the mourning maidens wait, 
Lamenting vainly his unhappy fate ; 
To what remain'd, their love of him the ſame, 
They kiſs'd the marble that contain'd his name. 

On one ſad houle fo great a ſlaughter ſent, 
The goddeſs found her rage was fully ſpent, 
The ſad remaining few reſolv'd to ſave, 
And rais'd them drooping o'er their brother's grave. 
Gorge alone, of all the race remain'd, 
And Deianira, who their forms retain'd ; 
The reſt ſhe chang'd, with feathers cover'd o'er, 
Now ſprout their wings, where ſpread their arms before 
Their lips extend. and horny beaks appear. | 
They ſpring aloft, their feather'd fans they rear, 2 
And wing their flight along the wilds of air. + 
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Tubus, a ſh:rer in the glorious toil, 
Journeys where turrets crown th' Athenian ſoil. 
But Achelus, ſwell'd with rain, oppos'd 
II. f.rther travel, and his journey clos'd; 
When thus the river-god ; Vouchſafe to ſtiy, 
Accept my grot, nor dare the wat'ry way : 
For oftentimes it breaks, with rapid force, ( ſource; 
Vaſt rocky ſtones and trees, and whir's them down it's 
And when the floods beyond their confnc; fray, 


They bear down ſtalls and cattle in their way, 


With ſweeping rage; nor was the bull of force 
To ſtand his ground; nor ſwiftneſs ſav'd the horſe. 
Oft ſnows diſſolving from the higher grounds, 
Precipitate their way with ruſhing ſounds, _ 
And join my ftreams; the ſtruggling ſurges ſtrive. 
In counter-currents wheel, and eddies drive; 
Then many one have found a haſty fate. 
Better to tarry *till the waves abate, 
And flow within their banks a quiet flood. 
When Theſcus thus; We think the motion good, 
Nor friendly invitation will refuſe ; 
We both your counſel and your grot will uſe. 
Ther: enters the large cave, of Pumice made, 
And rugged Tophus, the ſoft floor o'erſpread 
With humid moſs; the concave roof with fair 
White ſhells emboſs'd, with purple here and there 
Diſtindt. The ſun had giv'n two parts of day, 
When Theſeus, and the partners of his way, 
.His ſecond ſelf, Pirithous, always near, | 
And ancient Lelex, crown'd with ſnowy hair, 
Lay down; and others, whom the river preſt 
To ſhare his love, and be a welcome guelt. 
Large diſhes, born by bare-foot Naiades, 
Were uſher'd to the board; and after theſe, 

RT A goblet 
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A goblet rough with coral, and enchas'd e 
With ſwelling pcarls, was on the table plac'd, © 


And ſilld with wine to heighten the repait. 
When Then looking Jown the ſtream, What land 
Is that I make ? (diredting with his hand) 
What is that iſland call'd, that lies alone? 

And yet mcthinks there ſhould be more than one. 
It is not one, the courteous god rep.1cs, 
| There's five in all, diſtance deceives your eyes. 
They once were Nazages ; Who having ſlain * 
Ten beeves, invited all the wood-land train, 
And rural gods, to ſhare the ſacrifice ; 
Neglecting me, this made my fury riſe; 
I roll wich haſty anger, all my waves, 
And as my ſoul enrag'd my torrent raves ; 
And woods from woods, and fields from fields divides, 
And nymphs (now mindful) hurry down my tides, 
And gave them to the ſea, whoſe waves with mine 
The ſolid maſs into five parts disjoyn; 
As many iſlands lie in yonder ſeas, 
Which now are call'd, the five Echinades. 

Yet take a farther view, and caſt your eyes, 

At yonder ſpace, a little iſland lies ; 
My favourite place, *twas once in human fratae, 

Call'd Perime/e then, and fli]] retains the name. 
I from this maid her virgin honour ſeiz d, 

The crime Hippodamas's fury rais'd, 
Her angry fire that from a rocky ſteep, 
He flung his teeming daughter in the deep. 
The danger ſeen, I catch with ſpeedy aid, 
And while my waters buoy the ſtruggling maid, 
T Neptune thus invok'd : O thou, whoſe ſway 
| Spreads oer the wat'ry regions of the ſea; 
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God with the trident; to whoſe 510 we tend, 
With tributary waves, for pity lend 

An ear attentive, and propitious hear. 

I injur'd once the maid my waters bear; 

Vet pity ſure a father's heart might move, 

Had but Hippodamus a father's love. 

Thy ſpeedy ſuccour bring, to one diſtreſt 

By helliſh fury in a parent's breaſt 

A place afford ; or may ſhe be a place, 

Which I may ſtill with kindly ſtreams embrace. 
The wat'ry king, with an aſſenting nod, 

Shook all the ſeas ; the ſeas confeſs their god. 
The nymph ftill ſwims, altho' with fear oppreſt, 
My palm ſupporting ſought her panting breaſt ; 
When ſoon my hand a harder ſubſtance finds, 

And cleaving earth about her body binds ; 
Converted in an inſtant, as ſhe ſwims, 

A ſolid n riſes from her limbs. 

Thus ceas'd the river-god. Religious fear, 
With wonder mix'd, poſſeſſes all that hear; 

But Ixion's impious ſon, of temper fierce, 
Plac'd no belief in gods, and laugh'd at theirs, 
And ſaid, The idle fancies you deviſe, 

Are only holy cheats, and formal lies: 

You ftretch'd too far the pow'r of heav'n, to ſay 
That they, or give our forms, or take away. 
Such daring words as theſe amaz'd the reſt, 

Who blame his notions, and his talk deteſt. 
When Lelex, ripe in judgment, as in years, 
Began, and thus his bitter thoughts declares : 
The pow'rs of heav'n immenſe all parts muſt fill; 
Whole nature is ſubſervient to their will. 

For inſtance, on the Phrygian hills are ſeen 


An oa, and linden, cloth'd with branches green ; 
With 
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With ancient ruin'd walls inclos'd they ſtand ; I 
I aw them once when into Phrygian land, 0 
By Pittheus ſent, his father's once command. 
Nor far from thence a floating like is found, : 
Once ſolid earth, and habitable ground, | | 8 | 
Now co2ts and fiſhing corm'rants there abound. 
Here F-ve in human form, and with the god 
Came Hermes, but without his wings or rod; 
And lodging at a thouſand houſes crave, 
All ſhut their doors, and rough repulſes gave: 
One houſe, at length, the weary trav'llers found, | 
A lowly cot, and ſcarcely rear'd from ground, 8 
Thatch'd warm with ſtraw and reeds together bound. 
Within this little hoſpitable ſhed, 
The good old Baucis and Philemon led 
A peaceful lite, their years of equal date, 

Had lengthen'd out their happy marriage ſtate. | 
With mutual chearfulneſs they underwent 4 
Their poverty, made eaſy with content, 
And took, with thankful heart, the little, fate hand ſent- 
Nor either wholly ſerv'd, nor ſway'd alone, 
There were but two, and ev'n thoſe two were one, 8 
Both gave the orders, which by both were done. 
Each god low ſtooping, cautious of his head, 
Preſs'd thro? the door, and old Philemon ſaid, 
Set down and reſt your ſelves, while Baucis lays 
Old cuſhions ſtuff d with ſtraw the ſeats to raiſe ; 

Then wakes the ſleeping embers, and diſplay'd 
The faintly glowing coals; on theſe ſhe laid 
Dry leaves and furz, and rotten bark of trees; 
Then, with a trembling puff upon the knees, 
Recals the dying fire, and feebly blows 
Provoking flames, a little flame aroſe ; 
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Then ſeeds the ſire with ſapleſs ſticks. This done, 
With buſy haſte ſhe hangs the kettle on; 
"Then culls the fallad-herbs her husband ſound, 
Collected from his little garden-ground : 
Whilſt he officious, from the chimney-nook 
Wich prong, a ſmoaky flitch of bacon tcok ; 
And ſlic'd a raſher off, which being cut, 
He in the kettie's boiling liquor put. 
Mean while the narrative old woman fat, 
And ſhorten'd the delay with pleaſing chat. 
Bencith a raſter was a beachen pale, 
Hung oy the handle on a driven nail. 
This fiil'd with water for the gueſts ſhe ſet 
To waſh their hands, and bathe their weary feet. 
A moſs-ſtuff'd mattreſs was the genial bed, 
Supported on a willow frame and ſtead. 
O'er which a courſe old coverlid ſhe lays. 
Yet never us'd, except on holy days. 

The gods lie down, the palſy ſhaken dame 
A table brings, whereof one foot was lame; 
Which ſoon ſhe mends, a portſherd ekes the frame. 
This buſy Baucis rabs with verdant mint, 


$ 


Which clears the wood, and yields a grateful ſcent; 


Then party-colour'd olives grac'd the board, 

And kernels in preſerving pickles ſtor'd; 
Endive and Succ'ry in a ſallad dreſs'd 

Succeeded thoſe, with cheeſe-curd newly preſs'd, 
And new laid eggs, by Baucis' ſtudious care, 
Upon hot embers turn'd and roaſted rare. 
All ſerv'd in earthen ware; and after that 

A potent pitcher of the ſelf ſame.plate 

Went fairly round, and warm'd the merry chat. 
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And 
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And now the ſmoaking meſs was ſerv'd to board, 

And flaggons with repleniſh'd liquor ſtor'd. 

This done, with haſte the cloſing banquet comes, 

Store of brown nuts, rough dates, and froſted plumbs, 

And grapes, and frag rant apples plac'd around; 

 Theſewith a mllk-white honey-comb were crown '> 

And chearful looks, as if in will not poor, 
Heartily free of this, ſtill wiſhing it was more. 

Now all this while, the bowls oft empty'd ſtill 

Were of their own accor.i obſerv'd to fill. 

At this th* amazed couple fell to pray'r, 

And beg hey would excuſe their homely fare. 

One gooſe they had, their little cottage guard 

This to the gods they vote, and both prepar'd 

To ſeize the promis'd gift with holy rage, 

Whole dodzing turns deceive their hobbling age; 

Long held them out, at length to Je ſhe flies, 

A ſacred covert ſeeks, and cow'rs bene th his thighs. 

The gods forbid the off'ring, then declare 

Their heav'nly pow'r, revealing who they were. 

A vengeance juſt the neighbourhood ſhall feel, 

To you is giv'n to be ſecure from ill 

Your cottage quit, and follow where we lead, 

And make with ſpeed to yonder mountain's head. 

The good old pair obey, ſlow ſteps each takes. 

Propp'd on their ſtaves, and bend their aged backs, 

By this, they'd almoſt gain'd the hilly height 

Within the diſtance of an arrow's flight 

There ceaſe their toilſome aſcent, and ſurvey 

Thoſe parts they left, where now a lake they ſee ; 

Their houſe alone remains, whilſt they deplore 

Their neighbours fate, and country now no more, 

Their little hut, but large enough for two, 


In height and circuit ſwells, the crotches columns grew 7 
M 6 The 
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The level floor with poliſh'd marble laid, 

The awful gates with living ſculptures ſpread. 

With wonder they the riſing dome behold, 

The ſhooting ſpires and roof diſtin& with gold, 

Then thus Saturnius, with a chearful look, 
Smiles fitting on his mouth, ſerenely ſpoke: 

Thou good old man, and thou good wife, who beſt 
Art worthy ſuch a mate, ſpeak your requeſt. 

They talk apart a while, the good old fire 

In both their names prefers their joint deſire: 

Give us to ſerve attendant at your ſhrine, 

To guard your fane, and offer rites divine; 

And ſince no day in all our marriage life 

Was ever clouded with domeſtic ſtrife, 

Give us one hour to cloſe our happy date, 

Nor I moan her's, nor ſhe bemoan my fate. 

The gods aſſent, the little life behind 

That fate had left, perform'd what they deſign'd, 
When on th' extreme of age, ſtanding before 

The ſteps aſcending to the temple-door, 

| Recalling paſt events, Baucis is ſeen 

By old Philemon ſprouting branches green, 

And Baucis ſees her old Philemon ſend 

Green leaves, and branches from his head portend. 
Noe, as the creeping rind together drew, 

They ſnatch'd, and gave at once a quick adieu; 

Ev'n yet a Tyanexan ſhews two trees, 

An oak and linden, which he ſays are theſe; 

And I have often heard the truth averr'd, 

By ancient men for gravity rever'd; 

Nay, more, ev'n 1 my ſelf have ſeen their boughs, 

Loaded with garlands gifts for pow'rful vows, 

And off ring wreaths of recent flow'rs I ſaid, 
To _ who honour'd heav'n, be heav'nly honours paid! 

The 
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The ſtory ſilence clos'd, the audience all 


Ine teller credit, and admire the tale; 


But Theſcus moſt, who ſtill prepar'd to hear, 


' Urg'd the diſcourſe, and lent a liſt'ning ear: 


When Athelous, low reclin'd at eaſe, 
Aſſum'd the thread of talk in words like theſe: 
There are, great fir, to whom the gods ordain, 
One form ſure fix'd for ever to remain; 
Others again can vary ſhapes at eaſe, 

As thou blue Proteus ranger of the ſeas; 


Who now a yzuth confeſs'd, a Hon now, 


And now a boar with tusky head do'ſt ſhow, 
Now like a hateful! gliding ſnake art ſeen, 


A bull with horned head, a fone, or ſpreading green; 


Or in a flood do'ſt flow a wat'ry way 


Diſſembling ſtreams, or in bright fire do'ſt play. 


This pow'r Autolycus's wife did gain, 
Daughter to Erifi ;4hon the profane, 


That he who impious, ſcorn'd the pow'rs divine, 
Nor offer'd od'rous ſmoke at any ſhrine ; 
Who violated Ceres woody ſhade, 


And durſt with ſteel her ſacred grove invade, 
In which an oak aroſe, and ſpread above 


Ibs leafy crown, and ſeem'd itſelf a grove, 


With votive tablets deck'd, and fillets bound, 
And wreaths and flow'ry garlands hung around ; 
Where all the wood-land nymphs their revels play'd, 
And footed ſportive rings around it's ſhade ; 

Not fifteen cubits could encompaſs round 


The ample trunk on conſecrated ground ; 
As much it's height the other trees exceeds, 
As they o 'ertop the graſs and humbler weeds ; 


Not all it's holy horror could avail, 


He bad his flaves the facred trunk aflil ; 
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And forming their delay, he ſnatch'd from one 4 
An ax, and ſaid, Not her lov'd tree alone, 

But tho this were the goddeſs, ſhe ſhould down, 
And ſcocep the earth with her aſdiring crown. 
Then pois'd his ax, and aim'd an oblique ftroke, 
Deep ſighs proceeded from th' affrighted oak; 
And lo, it's leaves and acorns paler grew, 

And ſhudd'ring branches chang'd to yellow hue ; 
Then from the deep inflifed wound do pour, 
Strange to relate, long itreams of ruddy gore, 
Like that which, from an ox at th' altar bound, 
Forſakes the batter'd skull and ſacrificer's wound. 
Fear ſeizes all; one with ſuſpending hand 
Denies the blow, refuſing the command. 

Wich fury him the fierce Theſſalian ſpy'd, 

Go, take thy piety's reward, he-cry'd; 

Then as witi: rage a mighty ſtroke he ſped, 
Converts it from the tree, and lops his head; 
'Then on the tree he deals a ſecond wound, 

When from the ſtem proceeds a vocal ſound, 

In words like theſe, A nymph thy wound dec; bear, 
Be:low'd of Ceres, her peculiar care; 
Attending vengeance with my lateſt breath, 

I propheſy a comfort ev'n in death. ö 
Not thus reſtrain'd, he with repeated blows, 

And ftraining cords, the mighty tree o'erthrows. 
Whoſe far projected branches overſpread, 

And ſhar'd their ruin to the neighb'ring ſhade. 

The wood-land nymphs their injur'd grove ſurvey, 
Wailing their ſiſter's loſs and fav'rite tree. 
Array'd in ſullen black the ſuppliant crew 
Invoke the harveſt pow'r, and vengeance due. 
'Th' aſſenting goddeſs ſhakes her radiant hairs, 
The fields of corn obſequious wave their ears) 
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Then fixes an unmerciful decree, 


Had he for mercy but the ſmalleſt plea : 
His death by Famine dooms ; but fince, we find 


| Famine and Ceres are by fate disjoin d, 


A nymph ſhe calls; one of the mountain train, 
And thus directs, In Sqthia lies a plain, 


Where froſt perpetual bind the dreary place, 


Nor fruit nor chearful greens adorn it's ſullen face; 
There cold, and bluiſh chills their ſtation make 
Pale frights ſtiffen, and damp agues ſhake, 

And meagre F.mine, bid that ſhe repair 

To Eriſictben's breaſt, and lurking there, 

Exert her utmoſt fury, and devour 

All plenty, let her rage o'ercome my pow'r ; 

Nor itartle at the tedious way, but take 

My carr and dragons, and ſwift journeys make. 
The nymph obeys, her airy journey tends 

To Scvthia, on rough Caucaſus deſcends : 

Thence takes her view, where ſoon ſhe Famine found 
Supinely laid along a ſtony ground, 

Tearing, with eager teeth and nails, the graſs 


Which ſcanty grew around the barren place ; 


Thick-matted was her hair, within her head 
Her hollow eyes were ſunk, her lips with ſlime 0'erſpread. 
Deep yellow ſcurf her ſcraggy teeth diſtains, 

A dry hard skin the rattling bones contains: 


Her huckle bones elate, a valley lies 


There where the ſwelling belly takes it's riſe : 
Her wrinkled breaſts were dry, and did incline 
Inward, as if the skin had cloth'd the ſpine. 
The want of fleſh the riſing j Joints augment, 


Round knees and ankles leanly imminent. 
Standing aloof, the nymph her meſſage dealt ; 
Vet ev'n aloof the hungry fury felt; 
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Altho' but now arriv'd, then wheels her flight 

And airy journey to Hemonia's height, 

Famine obeys the goddeſs's command, 

Tho' their endeavours ſtill oppoſed ſtand. 

Involv'd with ſtorms, the curs'd contagion flies, 

Enters the wretch's roof, beſide him lies. 

'T was dead of night, and ſleep, with heavy charms, 
All eyes had clos'd, ſhe takes him in her arms, 
And now his mouth, and now his brealt explores, 
And breaths her venom into all his pores. 

Her task perform'd, ſhe leaves the happy earth, 

And ſeeks her empty cave and knownabodes of dearth ; 
Till now refreſhing ſleep with downy wings, 

To Erifhor's fancy banquets brings. 

His jaws he moves, as fill'd with dainty fare, 

And for imagin'd food devours the empty air ; 

But when with ſleep deluſive viſions fled, 

And real hunger follow'd in their ſtead, 

Not all that earth, or air, or ſeas afford 2 


Could furniſh food for his ſtill empty board; 

He hunger dreads, when with full plenty ſtor'd. 
What towns and nations might ſupply alone, 
With food ſufficient, ſatisfies not one : 

The more he eats, the more his ſtomach craves, 
As ſeas receive their tributary waves ; 

Yet, not ſuffic'd, drink ev'ry ſtranger- flood, 

As fires oppreſs'd with mighty loads of wood 
No aliment refuſe, but with the ſame 
Improve their fury, and enlarge their flame. 

So Erif hon, with unhollow'd jaws, 

| Freſh food devours ; food which is hunger's cauſe. 
Still craving, he in vain his meals repeats, 

And calls for banquets, while he banquets eats. 


His 
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His patrimony ſold, and riches drain'd, 

To bribe her hungry curſe which yet remain'd, 
Fanine gains head, his hunger un-aſſwag'd, 
And in his throat and empty bowels rag'd; 

To ev'ry part exerts her raging fire, 

A daughter Jeſt, unworthy ſuch a fire, 

The beggar ſold, to quench the greedy flame. 
Whoſe gen'rous ſoul diſdain'd a ſervile name; 
And on the ſhore, with ſuppliant hands abroad, 
Spread to the ſea, ſhe thus invok'd the god, 

O thou, once pleas'd with my virginity, 

Thy raviſh'd ſpoil from hated bondage free. 
This Neptune had, who hearing her, beſtow'd 
A diff rent form, with manly face endu'd. 

A fiſher now, her following malter ſees, 
And ſtraight addreſs'd her in ſuch words as theſe; 
Angler, whoe'er that with beguiling bait 
Conceal'ſt thy hook, ſo proſper thy deceit; 
So may the pow'r propitious ſmooth the ſea, 

So may thy arts allure the finny prey : 

May they with eager haſte attempt the bait, 
Nor ſee the bearded hook, but feel too late; 

As thou diſcloſeſt her, who, on this ſhore, 
Late ſtood with ruffled hair, and garments poor. 
But now I ſaw her here, nor can I trace 

Her ſandy foot-ſteps farther than this place. 

She who perceiv'd the god's concealing aid, 
Smil'd at th' enquiry, and this anſwer made: 
Believe me, fir, not I, my eyes have been 
Fix'd on the flood, nor any one have ſeen : 
That you may credit, may the pow'r of ſeas 
Aid my endeavours in ſuch arts as theſe, 
As neither man nor maid I ſaw, before 


You, and my ſelf excepted, on this ſhore. 
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He credits, and deceiv'd, the ſhore forſook, 
And ſhe age in her former figure took. 
Her fither finding ſhe could change her ſhape, 1 
Repeated oft the ſale, and ſhe th' eſcape. | 
Nov like a hare, a coto, a bird, or ure, 
And fed his hunger with diſhoneſt fare. 
But when his malady all means had ſpent, 
And he had giv'n it the laſt nouriſhment, 
Prodigious to relate, he laſt proceeds 
To eat his ſleſh, and ſo his body feeds. 2 


PR 


| 
What need I dwell on foreign tales? Ev'n we | | 

Can ſhift our ſhape, tho' limited they be. | | 
Now ſeem I, what I am, oft like a ſnake. 

I roll in volumes; and as often take 

A bulls fierce form, the maſter of the mead, 

And arm with pointed horns my threat'ning head; 

But whilſt I horns aſſum'd, ſee one was broke, 
Then adds a length of figh to what he ſpoke. | 
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The Golden Ave Ls 6&7 
Giants War with Heaven | | 8 
The Giarts Blood produces a wicked Race of Men, whim 
Jupiter reſolves to deſtroy 12 a Deluge 9, 10, 11 
Hermaphroditus ard Salmacis 108 K 1 
Hell deſcrib'd 113, 114, 115 
The Iron Age J. 7&8 


"Inhabitants proper aſſign'd to each Element, in the Sepa- 


ration of the Chaos 5 
Io deba'ich'd by Jupiter, ard turn'd intoa Cow 26 & 27 
Is commit!ed to Argus by Juno 


27 
Jupiter re/tores her to ber ſhape, and ſhebrings fortbEpaphus 31 


Jupiter comes down to ſurvey the Earth, after the Con- 


flagration cars'd by Phaeton 48 & 49 
Jupiter carries Europa over the Sea to Crete, in the Shape 
of a Bull | RE, 
Falls in Love with Caliſto, and enjoys her in the Form 
of Diana 49» 50 


Juno's ' Complaint to Oceanus againſt Caliſto and Arcas 


52 & 53 
Juno deſcends to Hell, to engage the Furies to make Ino 
and Athamas mid _- | 113 
Ino and Athamas, ſeiz'd wich a Frenzy, caſt themſelves 
into the Sea, and are made Deities there 113 to 117 
Jaſon, with the Argonauts, go for the Golden Fleece 
4 187, 188, &c. 
He ſors the dragon's teeth, from whence arm'd men 
ariſe, and kill ane another © | 192 
Caſts the monſter aſleep, ard carries off the golden fleece 193 
He returns home with his wife Medea, who a ſfiſted him 
with all her art to gain his end = I 


ſearing too high, ard is drown'd, giving the ſea his name 


8 L. 229, 230, 231 
Ly caon turn'd into 4 wolf for bis impiety p. 11 & 12 
Leucothoes' paſſion for the ſun 5 104 
The Lycian /wains turn'd into frogs by Latona 171 


Lynceus 


—— 


— 22 D— 
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Medu ia head cut off b. Porieus cher 


DET, 
Lynceus kurr'd int. 1x 


Main is male of -arth and w ter I & 6 


Mercury c n. Argus ee vd cutroff his head 28, 29, 30 


Mercury ca's /ome of *p ii}r*s herd. 


8 
Tur Battus i. % o e . . jcovering the theft ibid. 
59, 60 


En jo s Herie th: da, ter of Cecrops 
By Jupiter": e ae dritus Agenor's oxen to the ſea fide 64 
128 


Marſyas flcad by Apollo . 172 
Medea renews the age of Fon, the father if Jaſon 194 to 


g * 
Deſtroys Pelias, ander pretence of doing the fame for . 
| 200 
Murders Creuſa, and her own children, on Jaſon's falſe- 
Marries Fgeus 3 


Minos makes war againſt Fgeus 204 


Levies forces in ſeveral neighbouring countries, parti- 


cularl; at Paros 20; 


Myrmidons chang'd from ants ito nen 207 to 210 
The Minctaur kept in a Labyrintb 228 & 229 
KilPd by The. eus 229 


Meleager Lilli the Calydon ian boar, and hi; uncle 233 to 245 
And is deſtroy d by bis own mother's burning the fatal 


brand | 244 

His fifters turn into _ 245 
Narciſſus languiſpes into -a flower, in lende with himſelf 
„ 81 to 86 
Niobe turn'd into a flone by grief 164. &c. 


Niſus, betray'd b; bis daughter, is turn'd inte an hobby 227 


Neptune, in his conteſt with Palla. for giving the name 


to Athens, makes @ horſz ſprints out / the ; round 159 
© 8. 


Ocyroe, Chiron's daughter, forete'ls the fate of her fa- 

ther aud Aiculapius, ard is turn'd irtc a mare” S0 & 57 

Orythia 4cars Calui, and Lethe to Boreas 185 
P. | | 

Pyrrha and Peucalion repa., id, 5. throging fiene 
behind their bacti | 17 & 18 

y thon 
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py thon ain by Apollo, who, on it, inſtitutes the Pythian 


g „ „ 
Phieton Þves 70 the palace rf the ſun 


3 
Obtains the guidance of the chariot of the ſun for one = 


He ſets the wirld on fire 36 to 44 

IJ. deftroy'd by a thunder-bolt 45 

Lamented b; his ſiſters, and kinſman Cygnus, he is 
chang'd into a ſwan, and they into poplar-trees 45 


Ks ND & 46 
Pentheus impriſons ore of the pricfts of Bacchus 93 
Is torn to pieces by the Bacchanals | 93, 94 
Pyramu and Thiebe > 98 to 102 
Perſeus cuts off Meduſa's head 128 


Transforms Atlas with it ints a mountain 121 & 122 
Perſeus, at a quarrel at his nuftials, changes Phineus ard 


his party into latues | 131 to 139 
Polydecte u into a fone | 129 
Pallas goes ts Helicon to the mules ibid. 
Pyreneus and the Pierides tur, into magpies 141 &c. 

Pelops's Helder mad: ivory : 173 

Pluto, in lor with Proſerpina, carries her away 144 to 146 
Philomela turd into a nightingale 183 
Progne chang'd into a ſtvallato ibid. 
Pandion dies on the news of theſe mi fortunes befalling his 

daughters Ton 5 


Pallas makes the olive riſe out of the ground, in ber ſtrife 


with Neptune who ſhould give a name to Athens; be 
ſucceeds | 


| „ 
Turns Arachne into a ſpider 163 
. | R. 
| Rivers, their ſource ard courſe 4 
on 
Stars | 5 
Silver age 5 7 
FLyrinx is transform'd into a reed 28 & 29 
The ju 's palace deſerib'd © — 8 
Semcie dero, d by erjeying Jupiter in bis majeſty of thun- 
deer 78 to 80 
Salmacis turn Hermaphrodite 105 to 11 


| Scylla 


Bor III. IV. by Mr. J. Philips, &c. 
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Scylla, thro' ber love of Minos having betray'd ber father 


Niſus, and ſighted by Minos, is turn'd into a lar! 
T 227 & 228 | 


Thebes built by Cadmus and the earth-born men 72 & 73 
Tireſias chang'd from a man to a woman, and then into 
a man again. 3 | 80 
I depriv'd of bis fight by Juno, for giving the diſpute bes 
tween her ard Jupiter, againſt her, about which had the 
_ greater pleaſure in enjoyment, man or woman. Jupiter, 
to make him amend., gives him the ſpirit of prophecy 81 


Thisbe and Pyramus, their tragical lives 98 to 102 | 
The Theban matrons are turn'd into ſtones and forls 118 
Tereus turn'd into a labting 182 & 183 
Theſeus kills the Minotaur, and returning to Athens, for- 
ſakes Ariadne at Naxos | 229 
Talus turn into a patridge * | 232 
Vulcan catches Mars and Venus in a net 10 3 & 104 
Winds . 445 
7 3 


Zones habitable and unbabital le L, 4 


The GENTLEMEN concern'd, in this TRANSLA- 
TION, are as fillows, viz. 
„ een L 

Book I. II. by Mr. Sewell, &c. 


Book V. by Mr. Jobn Hbes, &c. 
Book VI. by Mr. Sewell. 

Book VII. by Mr. Sewell and Mr. Gay. | 
Book VIII. by Mr. Sewell, Mr. Chute, and Mr. Dart. 


nne 11, 
Book IX. X. XI. XII. XIII. by Mr. Theobald. 


Book XIV. by Mr. Pope and Mr. Theobald. 


Book XV. by Mr. Szroell. 
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